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CENTRES OF THOUGHT IN THE PAST. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


THE UNIVERSITIES, 


Tue change from the monastic to 
the scholastic era was one of which 
we can hardly form an idea. As 
radical as that brought about in poli- 
tics by the tempest of 1793, it was 


less sudden, and, though to the full ° 


as dangerous as the unhappy “ Re- 
formation,” it was fortunately shorn 
of its heretical perils by the vigorous 
and successful hand laid upon it by 
the church. Instead of producing 
an organized system of antagonism 
to revealed truth, which it seemed at 
one time on the very verge of doing, 
it became so thoroughly absorbed in- 
to the church’s system that to many 
minds “scholasticism” is synony- 
mous with “bigotry.” Yet how 
opposite was the reality to the idea 
which it conveys to the modern 
mind! The real temper of the 
church, the temper which will be 
hers eternally in heaven, is the 


temper of Mary; the contempla- 
tive, monastic ideal of perfect 
peace. In the XIIIth century (we 
say the XIIIth typically, for the 
change was gradually working some 
time before, and only grew to its ma- 
turity in that age), a giant intellectual 
convulsion took place, and the church 
was rudely wakened out of her pla- 
cid ecstasy, to find herself assailed 
by brilliant and popular fallacies, 
urged by men of dazzling talent and 
fearless powers of questioning. It 
was as if some holy monk, who from 
childhood to ripe old age had spent 
his life on his knees before the silent 
tabernacle of a huge and perfect ab- 
bey-church, were suddenly to be 
startled into action by the rude at- 
tack of a sacrilegious band on the 
very altar at whose steps he had 
worshipped so long. See him spring 
to his feet, and with unexpected 
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strength throw himself before the 
priceless treasure, quell by his eagle 
glance the bewildered assailers of his 
peace, and convert by his heaven- 
dictated eloquence those very men 
into saints, those enemies into friends, 
those proud opponents into fellow- 
‘vatchers at the same hallowed shrine. 
So sprang the church to the defence 
of those doctrines which hitherto it 
had been mainly her duty to guard, 
and the struggle, distasteful as it 
must have been at first, nevertheless 
ended by producing a new harvest 
of saints, and increasing the human 
prestige as well as the spiritual ar- 
mory of the church. The reader will 
no doubt be pleased to see what the 
writers already quoted have to say 
of this mighty intellectual revolution, 
and we gladly yield to them the field 
of description. “It will suffice to 
reconcile us to the temporary neces- 
sity of the change,” says the author 
of Christian Schools and Scholars,“ that 
it was accepted by the church, and 
that she set her seal to the due and 
legitimate use of those studies which 
wer? to develop the human intellect 
to its full-grown strength. Nay, 
more, she absorbed into herself an 
intellectual movement which, had 
she opposed it, would have been di- 
rected against her authority, and so 
to a great extent she neutralized its 
powers of mischief. The scholastic 
philosophy which, without her direc- 
tion, would have expanded into an 
infidel rationalism, was woven into 
her theology itself, and made to do 
duty in her defence, and that won- 
drous spectacle was exhibited, so 
common in the history of the church, 
when the dark and threatening thun- 
der-c!oud, which seemed about to 
send out its lightning-bolts, only dis- 
tils in fertilizing rain.” Speaking of 
S. Dominic, Prior Vaughan, in his 
Life of S. Thomas of Aquin, says: 
“He felt that a single man was but 
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a drop in the ocean in the midst of 
such a vast and organized corruption. 
Man may be met by man, but a sys- 
tem only can oppose a system. A 
religious institution, combining the 
poverty of the first disciples of Christ 
with eloquence and learning, would 
alone stand a chance of success in 
working a regeneration.” He tells 
us further on that Albertus Magnus, 
the master of S. Thomas, saw that 
“ Aristotle must be christianized, and 
that faith itself must be thrown into 
the form of a vast scientific organism, 
through the application of christian- 
ized philosophy to the dogmaza of re- 
vealed religion.” The state of 
men’s minds is thus pithily described 
by the same author: “ For, especially 
at this period, theory speedily resolv- 
ed itself into practice; what to-day 
was a speculation of the schools, to- 
morrow became a fact; men lived 
quickly, thought quickly, and acted 
quickly in the days of William of 
Champeaux and Abelard.” Still, in 
summing up the character of those 
strange, contradictory times, so emi- 
nently “ ages of faith ” when contrast- 
ed with our day, yet ages of jarring 
contention when compared with the 
previous centuries, Prior Vaughan 
gives us the brighter side of the picture 
also: “ Men were not startled in 
those days by the unusual deeds 
and privileges of chosen men, They 
took God’s word for granted. They 
believed what they saw; they did 
not pry and test and examine thei 
souls. They got nearer the truth than 
we do. Their minds were not cor- 
roded by false science.” And in a 
footnote he adds, speaking of the 
great difference between heresy in 
the middle ages and heresy now: 
“ In this (the reverence for authority) 
is seated the great distinction be- 
tween the darkness of those days 
and the darkness of the present. 
Then, men fell away in detail, they 
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denied this or that truth, or fanati- 
cally set up as teachers of novel doc- 
trines, or were cruel, or superstitious, 
or fond of dress, or of excitement, or 
self-display. But they held to the 
master-principle of order and of sal- 
vation, they did not reject the au- 
thority of the teaching church, or 
presume to call in question the di- 
rective power and controlling office 
of the sovereign pontiff.” 

Now, let us at the outset anticipate 
one question our readers may very 
naturally ask themselves: Have we 
undertaken a sketch of the history of 
the church, or that of human thought 
and progress ? The latter, undoubted- 
ly. Then, how is it that “ the church” 
runs through the whole, like the 
ground melody of the system ? How 
is it that, even in the emancipating 
times on which we have now come, 
the doctors and masters of the 
schools are all monks and clerics, 
the theses chosen from Scripture 
texts, the disputes all turning on 
points of doctrine, and those, too, un- 
compromisingly of Catholic doctrine ? 
We can only answer that such are 
the facts; secular learning hardly 
existed, and what there was of it was 
so tinged with religion that it was 
hardly distinguishable from that of 
theologians. Take Dante, for in- 
stance, an accomplished scholar, a 
patriot, a politician, and a keen phi- 
losopher. Who would not think him a 
priest and a theologian, from the way 
he has cast his grand and unrivalled 
poem? It is a summary of Catholic 
doctrine and tradition, a poetical ver- 
sion of S. Thomas’ Summa, without 
some knowledge of which it is abso- 
lutely impossible to read the third 
part, the Furadiso, and understand 
it. We cannot help it if we seem to 
be sketching ecclesiastical, while we 
are engaged on intellectual, history. 
Never before the “ Reformation” 
were they divorced, and no better 
proof than this could be adduced of 
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the essentially teaching mission of 
the church. 

The proximate cause of the great- 
ness of the University of Paris may 
be traced through four or five gen- 
erations of scholars up to our Saxon 
master Alcuin. His pupil Rabanus, 
the great Abbot of Fulda, formed 
Lupus of Ferriéres in his own mould ; 
he in turn instructed Henry of Aux- 
erre, the scholasticus or master of the 
Auxerre school, where he found 
Remigius, destined to become the 
re-establisher of sacred studies at 
Rheims, the Canterbury of France. 
From Rheims this Remigius re- 
moved to Paris (in the Xth century), 
and from his time the schools of that 
city continued to increase in reputa- 
tion and importance till they devel- 
oped into the great university. He 
it was “ who opened the first public 
school which we know with any cer- 
tainty to have been established in 
Paris.”* The first rudiments of the 
laws governing the greatest corpo- 
rate institution of scholastic times 
seem to have sprung from the very 
disorders occasioned by the immense 


‘numbers and pugnacious national 


characteristics of the rival students 
of all nations who flocked to Paris, In 
1195, we find a certain John, Abbot 
of S. Alban’s, associated with the 
body of elect masters,t and the year 
previous Pope Celestine III. ruled 
that the students should be subject 
to ecclesiastical tribunals only, and 
should be exempt from all civic in- 
terference in their affairs on the part 
of the town authorities. In 1200, 
the university is acknowledged by 
Philip Augustus as a corporate body, 
governed by a head who shall not 
be responsible for his acts to any 
civil tribunal whatsoever. And now 
begins in good earnest a system the 
like of which was never seen, and for 
brilliancy as for license will never 
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be surpassed. It is like plunging 
into the seething cauldron of a 
“ witches’ Sabbath” to read of the 
marvellous and feverish state of 
things in the Paris of the XIIIth cen- 
tury, and even of that of earlier days, 
For a vivid description of the turbu- 
lent city we can refer our readers to 
the recent work of the Benedictine, 
Prior Vaughan, and to the no less 
graphic pen of Victor Hugo in his 
Notre Dame de Paris. A grotesque- 
ness wholly French pervades the 
latter work, but gives perhaps a 
truer picture of the reality than any 
less fastidious language could con- 
vey. Inthe Paris of old, as in our 
own day, things seem to have been 
inextricably mingled: the sage and 
the buffoon are elbowing each other 
in the streets; students who have 
come for fashion’s sake flaunt their 
vu'gar splendor and their disgusting 
shz.melessness in vice in the face of 
the poor scholar who sits attentive 
and eager on the s/vaw-covered floor 
of the lecture-room; midnight orgies 
that seldom end in less than murder 
take place within a few feet of the 
oases of monastic life, where the 
canonical hours are still faithfully re- 
peated and ¢he rule still silently kept 
up. Vanity and frivolity are there, 
and the arrogance of wealthy dunces, 
Witness the young man whose father 
sent him to Paris with an annual al- 
lowance of a hundred Zivres. “ What 
does he do?” asks a chronicler of 
that time, Odofied. “ Why, he has his 
books bound and ornamented with 
gold initials. and strange monsters, 
and has a new pair of boots every 
Saturday.” This was at the time that 
pointed shoes were the “rage,” and 
the university even passed a decree 
against them as follies unbecoming 
a scholar.* “ We read of starving, 
friendless lads with their unkempt 
heads and tattered suits, who walked 
the streets, hungering for bread and 
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famishing for knowledge, and han- 
kering after a sight of some of those 
famous doctors of whom they had 
heard so much when far away in the 
woods of Germany or the fields of 
France.” * Many had to share their 
miserable garments with their com- 
panions, and take it by turns to wear 
their one tunic so as to make a de- 
cent appearance in the lecture-hall, 
while the rest stayed at home. 
Others spent all they had on parch- 
ment, and were in need of oil for 
their lamps to study at nights. 
Long before the collegiate system be- 
came general, the lay-students were 
huddled together in unhealthy tene- 
ments, over the shops of the burgh- 
ers, with whom they had many an 
affray on the score of extortion and 
injustice. While the rich students 
employed their many servants and 
the tradesmen they patronized as 
instruments in their shameful in- 
trigues, the poor scholars struggled 
on, some selling books at ruinously 
low prices, others absolutely begging 
their food in the streets or at the 
doors of the rich shopkeepers, while 
others again, more miserable because 
less determined, took refuge in the 
taverns, and drank away the little re- 
mains of vitality left in them, or as 
often were despatched in the unseem- 
ly brawls which tavern-life was sure 
to foster. Then, as the brighter side 
of the picture, there were the monas- 
teries, especially that of the Domini- 
cans of S. James, where eager scholars 
studied in peace and order ; the clois- 
ters of Notre Dame, where venerable 
orthodoxy was long entrenched ; the 
Sorbonne, destined to be for ages the 
most celebrated school of theology 
in Europe, and to hold its own long 
after the medizeval university had de- 
cayed. Disputed cases were sent 
to the Sorbonne for decision, popes 
took the advice of its doctors on im- 
portant ecclesiastical matters, and its 
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students possessed even greater per- 
sonal immunities than their fellows 
of other colleges. Then, if we are to 
take the personal representatives of 
this wonderful university into account, 
what a forest of illustrious names 
starts up before our bewildered vision ! 
In the XIth century, quite at the latter 
end, we are introduced to the gifted 
Abelard, who during the first half of 
the XIIth century gathered together 
all the stormy elements of the age, and 
centred upon himself the attention 
of the intellectual world. “ He ap- 
pears to have possessed,” says Prior 
Vaughan, “ the special gift of render- 
ing articulate the cravings of the age 
in which he lived. . . . One day he 
took into his hands Ezechiel the 
Prophet, and boasted that next morn- 
ing he would deliver a lecture on 
the Prophecy. With bitter irony 
some of his companions implored 
him to take a /i/#/e longer time to 
vrepare ; he replied with disdain, ‘My 
road is not the road of custom, but 
the road of genius.’ He was true to 
his word, and mockery was _ speedily 
turned to amazement when his com- 
panions, overcome with his eloquence, 
followed him verse after verse as he 
unfolded the hidden sense of the 
obscurest of prophecies, with a facility 
of diction and clearness of exposition 
and a readiness of resource which sub- 
dued the mind and captivated the im- 
agination.” Success was his idol, pride 
his natural temper. He thought no 
question above his understanding, no 
truth beyond his apprehension ; he 
threw down the glove in the face of a 
system more for the sake of routing 
its exponent than of impugning its 
truth, and when all eyes were upon 
him, and the populace of Paris rushed 
madly out on its door-steps and 
house-tops to cheer him as he pass- 
ed, his end was won and his dearest 
wish fulfilled. One by one all his 
opponents were silenced ; from school 
to school he rose, till at last the chair 
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of Notre Dame was his; his name 
eclipsed that of all the masters of 
Paris, and drove from men’s minds 
even the fame of the doctors of the 
church. . . . And then what was the 
climax? It is told in three words— 
Héloise, Soissons, and Sens. True, 
there was a long interval between 
the two misfortunes represented by 
the first two names, and that galling 
one which at last proved his salva- 
tion at Sens, and during the interval 
his fame revived, and again at Paris, 
though at S. Geneviéve and no long- 
er at Notre Dame, his frestige broke 
down all prejudice and his victorious 
career began afresh. Then see the 
last drama of his stormy, eventful life. 
He meets S. Bernard at Sens before a 
court of bishops, monks, and princes, 
his own disciples crowding triumph- 
antly around him, a huge concourse 
of people heaving before him, he “ the 
spokesman of thousands, from whose 
midst he would, as it were, advance 
and proclaim the creed of human rea- 
son.”* Opposed to him stands one 
whose cheeks are furrowed with tears, 
and who has made no preparation 
to meet the irrefragable dialectician, 
the prince of debate, but who, “though 
in appearance but an emaciated mys- 
tic from the solitude of his cell, would 
represent as many thousands more 
who saw beyond the range of human 
vision, and judged the highest natural 
gifts of God from the elevation of a 
life of faith.” + History gives us the 
thrilling denouement in startlingly sim- 
ple form. When summoned to de- 
fend, deny, or explain the heretical 
propositions drawn from his brilliant 
works, Abelard turns in sudden con- 
tempt from the august assembly, and 
answers thus: “I appeal to the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff.” But all felt that 
this was defeat, the blow had been 
struck, the heresy was dead. And 
the heretic? Let many who have 
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tried to-day to walk in the dizzy 
path his footsteps have marked out, 
strive rather to imitate the end of his 
life ; let them follow him to the soli- 
tary Benedictine Abbey where his 
gentle friend Peter the Venerable 
led him like a little child, and where 
his earnest, passionate nature, that 
could do nothing by halves, soon 
transformed him into a saint. And 
let the world which knows him chief- 
ly through his sin and early shame 
fix its eyes upon him as one who, 
having abdicated honors greater 
than those of the greatest throne, 
having sorrowed with more than 
David's sorrow, and taught with more 
than Solomon’s wisdom, at last found 
peace and justification in a narrow 
cell and in his daily avocations of 
ins:ructing a small and obscure com- 
munity on “divine humility and the 
nothingness of human. things.” * 
Among the other great names that 
stand out in the tumult of Paris as 
stars of learning and holiness are 
William of Champeaux, Abelard’s 
chief adversary, and the founder 
of that saintly school of S. Victor 
which gathered in one the spirit of 
the old cloisters with that of the new 
scholastic teachers, and led the way 
through its famous doctor-saints, 
Hugh and Richard, to the final weld- 
ing together of the new form of the- 
ology, the incomparable Summa of 
S. Thomas. Then, too, we have the 
preacher Fulk of Neuiily, who be- 
came a scholar at a ripe age, and 
soon surpassed the young students 
whose aim was display rather than 
knowledge—the man who preached 
the fifth crusade at the tournament 
of Count Thibault de Champagne,t 
and was followed by such crowds 
that, to rid himself of them and their 
inconvenient homage (shown by cut- 
ting pieces out of his habit), he called 
out, “ My habit is not blessed, but I 
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will bless the cloak of yonder man, 
and you can take what you please.”* 
John of St. Quentin, also, a famous 
doctor, who, preaching on holy pov- 
erty and the vanity of all learning, 
all riches, and all honors, suddenly 
stops, descends the _pulpit-stairs, 
kneels at the feet of the astonished 
prior of the Dominicans, and will not 
rise before the latter has thrown 
around him his own black cloak and 
enrolled him in the army of that 
holy poverty he had just praised with 
so much zeal. Then Albert the 
Great, whose followers were so nu- 
merous that he had to leave the 
schools and speak in the open air, so 
that the square where he delivered 
his lectures was called Place du mai- 
tre Albert, which name later on be. 
came corrupted into the form it still 
bears, Place Maubert. Albert brings 
before us the school of Cologne, in- 
ferior of course to the mighty univer- 
sity, but yet a centre, at least for 
Germany. There S. Thomas of 
Aquin first studied, and now and 
then astonished his undiscerning 
companions by the “bellowings of 
the great dumb Sicilian ox,” until he 
was finally sent to Paris, the scene 
of his matchless and altogether spir- 
itual triumph. In him, the heir of 
the old Benedictine school of gues, 
sanctity worked that marvellous 
union of the old spirit and the new 
which ended by harmonizing the 
truths of the church with the clam- 
oring aspirations of anew and ven- 
turesome age. But, inseparably con- 
nected though he be with the crisis 
of the XIIIth century, when passion 
was at its hottest, and the intoxi- 
cation of world-wide success made 
Paris reel like a drunken man, we 
feel nothing but peace in the life of 
the Angel of the Schools, the greatest 
scholar of the European unversity. 
A divine calm seems to curtain off 
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his soul from the contentions in which 
his mind and body are engaged; 
his lessons seem rather to be given 
from a holy of holies than from a 
professor’s chair, and, while we see 
in him the greatest thinker of the age, 
we feel that above all he was its 
greatest saint. One might say of him, 
with all due reverence, that he was the 
only man of that turbulent and ques- 
tioning day who had looked upon 
the face of God and lived. Beside 
him was his gentle friend, Bonaven- 
ture, of whom, though a professor 
also, we hear but little intellectually, 
but whom the highest authority on 
earth has sealed as a doctor of the 
church, a burning seraph of love. 
And here we must leave that 
greatest of centres, Paris, whose pros- 
perity at that time seemed so unalter- 
able, and take a glance, necessarily a 
cursoty one, at the other continental 
universities. Bologna undoubtedly 
claims the first place. It was called 
the “ Mater Studiorum ” of Italy, and 
vied more successfully with Paris 
than any other of the universities. 
The great Countess Mathilda of Tus- 
cany, the liberal patroness of learn- 
ing and protectress of the Holy See, 
was connected with its foundation, 
and by the end of the XIth century it 
was celebrated as the first law school 
in Europe.* This characteristic it 
always retained, while in the XIIth 
century canon law began to be 
equally studied there. Connected 
with Bologna was the publication of 
the Decretals of Gratian, a summary 
of the decrees of the popes, of a 
hundred and fifty councils, of selec- 
tions from various royal codes, and 
of extracts from the fathers and oth- 
er ecclesiastical writers.t The few 
errors in this gigantic work have 
often served as a peg whereon to 
hang many calumnies against the 
church ; but the whole scope of the 
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undertaking, so bold in its concep- 
tion, so lucid in its exposition—has it 
ever been sufficiently examined out- 
side the church? And will the 
world be astonished to know who 
was its compiler and who spent 
twenty-five years of his hidden life 
upon it? A simple Benedictine 
monk ef Chiusi, of whom nothing is 
known but his immortal work. 

M. de Maistre has cleverly said, 
“ Grattes le Russe et vous trouveres le 
Tartare,” and we might adapt the 
pithy saying thus: Raise but the thin- 
nest crust of what we call civilization, 
and you will find beneath the solid 
structure, the immovable foundation 
of monasticism. 

In 1138, Frederic Barbarossa con- 
sulted the Bolognese doctors as to 
the framing of a code of laws for his 
Germano-ltalian Empire, and in re- 
turn for their help gave them the 
fabita, or series of protective or- 
dinances which raised the Italian 
university almost to the level of that 
of Paris. Alexander III., formerly a 
theologian in its schools, also favored 
Bologna, and a tide of scholars from 
all parts of Europe began to flow to- 
wards the Apennines. Among these 
we find S. Thomas of Canterbury, 
who, as we know, made such brave 
use of the legal science he acquired 
there. Bologna was the second cen- 
tre of the Dominican Order, the 
teaching order of the church—the 
instrument raised up in the warm- 
hearted but intemperate middle ages 
to guide aright those lava-streams of 
misdirected enthusiasm which at one 
time threatened to rationalize or fa- 
naticize the intellectual world. It is 
at Bologna that we read of the mira- 
cles of the gentle and bright S. Do- 
minic, and of the angels that con- 
stantly followed him to do the bid- 
ding of him who through opposition 
and misunderstanding was always 
doing God’s bidding. Here, too, S. 
Thomas of Aquin came once, and, 
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being unknown to the procurator of 
the convent, was required to carry 
the basket while his companion col- 
lected the friars’ daily pittance 
through the streets. A true monk, 
he gladly obeyed, and was pained 
and confused when some of the 
passers-by told the procurator of the 
mistake he had made. , 

Italy was fruitful in universities, 
for, to mention only prominent 
names, there were Padua, Pavia, Sa- 
lerno, and Naples, besides Rome, 
where the tradition of learning, es- 
pecially sacred learning, was never 
quite broken. Padua was an off- 
shoot from Bologna, and became fa- 
mous in the XIIIth century for its de- 
votion to classic literature and the 
liberal arts. At the time of the 
“ Renaissance” it had become, how- 
ever, a notoricus focus of atheism.* 
Salerno was a school of medicine, 
and Pavia a brilliant and wicked 
resort of every intellectual aberra- 
tion. We remember reading an ex- 
cellent description of its vices, its 
dangers, and its attractions, in the 
life of a Venetian, a poet and child 
of genius, the friend and librettist of 
Mozart, whose name we cannot, 
however, recall. Even in those days 
of moral decadence the picture 
seemed appalling, and at Pavia as at 
Paris, as at Oxford in old times and 
our own.day, there appears to have 
been no lack of brainless young 
profligates whose college career was 
a disgrace to their early education, 
and must have been a remorse pre- 
pared for their more sober con- 
science in later life. 

The University of Naples, as we 
learn from Prior Vaughan,was the crea- 
tion of Frederick II., the Sybarite 
emperor whose splendid barbaric phy- 
sique knew how to make all Eastern 
luxury of body and Greek luxury of 
mind minister to his sovereign plea 
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sure. The description of his harem, 
his kiosks, his palaces, his gardens at 
Naples, reads like a page from the 
Arabian Nights, and rival the impos- 
sible tales that are told of Bagdad’s 
lavish magnificence under the ca- 
liphs. Utterly pagan the university 
seems to have avowedly been. It 
had no being of its own, but was a 
royal appurtenance, as the other in- 
stitutions of Frederick II. Learning 
was a luxury, and it behooved the 
emperor to have all luxuries at his 
feet. Studentsefrom all parts of his 
kingdom of Naples were compelled 
by arbitrary enactments to study no- 
where else but in the exotic universi 
ty; the professors were all paid from 
the public treasury, and among them, 
with characteristic pride and con- 
temptuous eclecticism, the imperial 
patron had canonists, theologians, 
and monks. Astrology and: the 
wildest theories were broached, Mi- 
chael Scott, the pretended seer and 
alchemist, was conspicuous for his 
brilliant talents and pagan tenden- 
cies, the existence of the soul was 
freely questioned, materialism openly 
professed, and many //erati ostenta- 
tiously paraded their preference of 
the philosophy of Epicurus or Py- 
thagoras over the religion of Jesus 
Christ. A secret,society is also alluded 
to in a popular poem of the day, its 
express purpose being the expunging 
of Christianity and the introducing of 
the exploded obscenities of paganism in 
its place.* ‘This reminds us of Dis- 
raeli’s Lothair,in which such promi- 
nence is given to a secret society 
called Aladre Natura, framed for the 
identical purpose we have just men- 
tioned. It is said to have existed ever 
since the time of Julian the Apostate, 
andalways with thesame intent. The 
materialistic theories of the artist 
Phoebus concerning the absolute ne- 
cessity of “ beauty worship ” and the 


* See S. Thomas of Aquin, i. 42. 
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superiority of the Aryan over the Se- 
mitic races (or ptinciples) are only 
modern echoes of this pestilential 
teaching of the deification of materi- 
alism. Whether Disraeli, descended 
from that high race whose history and 
laws are a standing protest, and have 
been for ages a bulwark, against the 
“concupiscence of the flesh,” be- 
lieves in these theories, is more than 
we can tell; he has at any rate 
clothed them with suspiciously gra- 
tuitous beauty in his recent work, 
and has, moreover, tried to fix upon 
the Anglo-Saxon race the stigma of 
practically adopting them as_ her 
own. ‘The monastic history of the 
countrymen of Bede and Wilfrid tells 
a very different tale, and neverthe- 
less does not omit to mention the 
love of sport and athletic exercises 
peculiar to Englishmen. How far 
however, is the character of the 
young race-riders * and fox-hunters ¢ 
of monastic England from that of the 
voluptuous Oriental and _ sensuous 
Greek! 

Germany, Poland, Bohemia, Spain, 
and Flanders likewise had their own 
centres, more local, however, than 
those of Italy, all of them under the 
new form of universities, and all 
more or less emancipated from the 
strictly monastic spirit of the older 
Vienna, Erfurt, 
Heidelberg, and Wittenberg were 
the foremost in Germany; Cracow 
was founded by a saint, the holy 
Hedwige of Poland; and Prague, 
which gave so much trouble and 
anxiety to the church in former 
times and hardly less in our own day, 
owes much of its glory to the holy 
women of the middle ages. Thus 
Dombrowka, a princess of Bohemia, 
married to a Polish chief, and Hed- 
wige, the great queen and patron 
saint of Poland, established colleges 
there and endowed‘ them liberally. 


centres of learning. 


* Montalembert, Monks of the West, v 
t lbid., V. 97. 
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Salamanca had a wider reputation, 
and fell heir to all the brilliant learn- 
ing of the Arabian and Jewish 
schools, whose influence on Christian 
thought in the days of S. Thomas of 
Aquin had been so dangerous. All 
the scientific knowledge of the East 
thus became its natural property, while 
the intensely Catholic mind of the 
Spaniards held them aloof from what 
was poisonous in Eastern philosophy. 
And here let us stop to remark that 
Spain, ranked as it has always been 
among the Latin nations, neverthe- 
less owes its first Christian traditions, 
and, no doubt, also its imperial notions 
of universal sway, to the vigorous 
Gothic races, mingled with the 
Frankish and Burgundian blood 
brought in by intermarriage with 
the Merovingian princes of France. 
There is something in Spanish _his- 
tory, in Spanish perseverance, we 
might almost say in Spanish tough- 
ness, that reveals the Visigoth, the 
man of the northern forests, with his 
indomitable energy and _ insatiable 
thirst for the sole rule of land and 
sea. Alcala, the creation of Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, and Coimbra, besides 
twenty-four colleges dignified by 
the name of universities, make up 
the quota contributed by Spain to 
the intellectual progress of Europe. 
We wish we had more space and 
time to devote to them. 

Flanders, the home of art in the 
middle ages, and the model of dig- 
nified and successful civic govern- 
ment, was not fated to be behind- 
hand in the world of letters, As 
early as 1360,-a gay scholar of the 
University of Paris, and a native of 
Deventer, returned to his birthplace 
with the halo of success and world- 
ly fame about him. After a few 
years of vain display, Gerard of 
Deventer suddenly, through the 
agency of a holy companion, be- 
came an altered and converted man. 
Having fitted himself for a spiritual 
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career by a three years’ seclusion 
among the Carthusians, he returned 
to his native city and instituted a 
congregation of Canons Regular, 
whom he entrusted to a disciple of 
his, a former canon of Utrecht. 
He himself died soon after, but un- 
der his successor, Florentius, the 
school grew in importance and re- 
nown till, in 1393, a scholar entered 
its cloisters, by name Thomas Ham- 
merlein, now known to the Christian 
world as Thomas 4 Kempis, the repu- 
ted author of Zhe Following of Christ. 
His life is too entirely spiritual to be 
mentioned here, but of the institute 
in which he was reared the same 
rule will not apply. Although the 
aim of the Deventer school was to 
revive the old monastic ideal, and 
although its spirit seems forcibly to 
remind us of Bede and Rabanus of 
Fulda, still it gave forth scholars like 
the “Illustrious Nicholas of Cusa, 
the son of a poor fisherman, who 
won his doctor’s cap at Padua, and 
became renowned for his Greek, 
Hebrew, and mathematical learn- 
ing.”* It is also told of the De- 
venter brethren that they “ displayed 
extraordinary zeal in promoting the 
new art of printing, and that one of 
the earliest Flemish presses was set 
up in their college.” + The famous 
Erasmus passed his first years of study 
at Deventer in the latter end of the 
XVth century, and drew from his mas- 
ters the prediction that he would “one 
day be the light of his age.” The 
later Flemish University of Louvain, 
founded in 1425, by Duke John of 
Brabant, was eminently an orthodox 
institution, and became, in the XVIth 
century, “one of the soundest nur- 
series of the faith,” as well as the chief 
seat of learning in Flanders. Even 
Erasmus owned in his letters that the 
schools of Louvain were considered 
second only to,those of Paris. Here, 
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as usual, the Dominicans were fore- 
most in the breach, and enjoyed 
great privileges, while their influence 
made itself powerfully fuit through- 
out the university. S. Thomas of 
Aquin was, of course, the recognized 
authority followed by the whole uni- 
versity in matters of theology. 
Ireland was not so fortunate dur- 
ing the scholastic as during the mon- 
astic era of intellectual development, 
but what benefits she had she owed 
them again to the same institution 
which had educated her sons in old- 
en days. The first University of Dub- 
lin was founded in 1320, and had for 
its first master a Dominican friar. It 
soon decayed for want of funds and 
in consequence of the troubles of 
the times, but the Dominicans would 
not let learning perish, if they could 
help it. In 1428, a century later, 
they opened a free “ high school” on 
Usher’s Island, where they taught 
gratuitously all branches of know 
ledge, from grammar to theology, 
and admitted all students, lay and 
ecclesiastical. 
and their convent in the city they built 
a stone bridge, the only erection, of 
such solid material known in Dublin 
for two centuries afterwards, and, says 
Mr, Wyse in a speech on Education 
delivered at Cork in 1844, “it is an 
interesting fact in the history of edu- 
cation in Ireland that the only stone 
bridge in the capital of the kingdom 
was built by one of the monastic 
orders as a communication between 
a convent and its college, a thorough- 
fare thrown across a dangerous river 
for teachers and scholars to frequent 
halls of learning where the whole 
range of the sciences of the day was 
taught gratuitously. A few years 
later, the four Mendicant 
headed by the Dominicans, obtain- 
ed from Pope Sixtus IV. a brief con- 
stituting their Dublin schools one 
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university, with the same ecclesiasti- 
cal rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the great University of Oxford, and 
this body corporate is mentioned as 
in active exercise of its powers just 
before the “ Reformation.” It show- 
ed the general destruction brought 
by the apostasy of England on all 
monastic bodies, but such as it was 
it was the church’s creation, and a 
fitting successor to those centres of 
rare learning, the Columbanian mon- 
asteries of the VIIth and VIIIth cen- 
turies. 

The Scotch universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen have 
been purposely left out, as we have 
no records of them at hand; of the 
latter, the remains of which we hap- 
pened to visit some years ago, it will 
suffice to say that it possesses a 
library, the germs of which are due to 
Catholic collectors, and still has some 
very fine specimens of illuminated 
manuscripts. The wood carvings of 
the choir stalls and screen, of Flem- 
ish workmanship, are very beautiful, 
and the collegiate chapel, still exist- 
ing, bears marks of the harmony and 
symmetry natural to the grand wor- 
ship it once typified. 

We have left Oxford to the last, 
since its history is perhaps almost 
unique. No university of its day 
can match it; its vitality has out- 
lasted the “ Reformation” itself, and 
its spirit and statutes remain to this 
moment as obstinately Catholic as in 
the days of Bacon and Duns Scotus. 
True, infidelity has not respected it, 
but no more did it respect the Uni- 
versity of Paris in the XIIIth century, 
and far more vigorous than its great 
medizval rival, Oxford still epi- 
tomizes the genius of a nation, while 
Paris has lost every vestige of its 
former academical sway. Its begin- 
nings are lost in the ages of fable, for 
tradition asserts that long before 
Alfred there were schools and dispu- 
tations there. The schools of Osney 
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Abbey, and the Benedictine school 
in connection with Winchcomb Ab- 
bey, are among the earliest founda- 
tions, but as yet (in 1175) there were 
no buildings of any architectural 
pretensions. About that time a great 
fire destroyed the greater part of the 
city, and for a long while very little 
order prevailed among its motley 
inhabitants, Robert Pulleyn, an Eng- 
lish scholar from Paris, who had 
set up a school in 1133 and in 1142, 
went to Rome, was made cardinal 
there, and obtained many ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges for the Oxford scholars. 
Law already began to be studied in 
this century, but a historian of the 
time complains bitterly that “purity 
of speech had decayed, philosophy 
was neglected, and nothing but Pa- 
risian quirks prevailed. Had the 
monastic schools retained their as- 
cendency,” he says, “ polite letters 
would never have fallen into such 
neglect.”* In the XIIIth century 
there were 30,000 students at Ox- 
ford, though many among them were 
“a set of varlets who pretended to 
be scholars,” and passed their time 
in thieving and villany. The brawls 
of these said “varlets” were to the 
full as violent as those of the Rue 
Coupegueule, and much of the same 
kind of license disgraced Oxford as 
it did Paris. Nationality seems to 
have been a common pretext for 
fights, and S. George’s, S. Patrick’s, 
and S. David’s days were, instead of 
peaceful festivals, days of bloodshed 
and plunder, At last every demon- 
stration on these days had to be for- 
bidden under pain of excommuni- 
cation. “Town and gown” fights 
too were frequent, and even zz/er- 
necine battles took place among the 
scholars themselves over a false 
quantity in pronunciation or a dis- 
puted axiom in philosophy. The fare 
in those days seems to have been 


* For all these and the following details, see 
Christian Schools and Scholars. 
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scanty; here tor instance is a col- 
legiate menu: “At ten of the clock 
they go to dinner, whereat they be 
content with a penny piece of beef 
among four, baving a few pottage 
made of the broth of the said beef, 
with salt and oatmeal and nothing 
else.” When they went to bed, “ they 
were fain to run up and down half 
an hour to get a heat on their feet,” 
and what the deds were may be sur- 
mised from the fact of the students 
lodging where they could, generally 
in lofts over the burghers’ shops, as 
at Paris. 

In the earlier part of the XIIIth 
century Cambridge was founded, and 
Peter of Blois, the continuator of 
Ingulphus, tells us that from this 
“little fountain (the first lectures 
given successively in the same barn, 
on various subjects, by three or four 
monks of Croyland) of Cottenham, 
the abbot’s manor near Cambridge, 
which has swelled to a great river, 
we now behold the whole city of God 
maile glad, and teachers issuing from 
Cainbridge, after the likeness of the 
Holy Paradise.” Cambridge seems 
to have cultivated the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, as Tavistock also did, a 
monastic school where the language 
was regularly taught “to assist the 
monks in deciphering their own an- 
cient charters.” 

* Old Oxford” was not the im- 
posing pile of ecclesiastical build- 
ings its later representative is now. 
Osney and S. Frideswide stood like 
castles in its surrounding meadows, 
but the main Vody of the university 
consisted in straw-thatched houses 
and timber schools. There were 
pilgrimage wells where, on Roga- 
tion Days, various blessings were 
invoked on the fruits of the earth, 
and these were called by our fore- 
fathers “ Gospel places.” It was a 
sort of religious “ Maying,” the stu- 
dents carrying poles adorned with 
flowers and singing the Benedicite. The 
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streets bore singular names—* School 
Street,” “Logic Lane,” “Street of 
the Seven Deadly Sins.” Here is 
the “Schedesyerde,” where abode 
the sellers of parchment, the schedes 
or sheets of which gave their name 
to the locality. ‘The schools can be 
distinguished by pithy inscriptions 
over dingy-looking doors—Ama scien- 
tiam, Impostu ras fuge, Litteras disce 
—but you will look in vain for public 
schools or collegiate piles. In these 
humble schools many great scholars 
were reared: S. Edmund of Canter- 
bury, who, for instance, unless he 
chanced to spend it in relieving the 
distress of some poor scholar or little 
orphan child, left the money his 
pupils paid him lying loose on the 
window-sill, where he 
it with saying, “Ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust”; or, again, §, 
Richard, Edmund’s friend, and after- 
wards his chancellor at Canterbury, 
who while at Oxford was so poor 
that he could seldom allow himselt 
the luxury of wut/on, then reckoned 
as ordinary scholar’s fare, and who 
lodged with two companions, ot 
whom we hear the Parisian tale of 
the single gown worn alternately at 
lecture by each, while the others re- 
mained at home; Robert Grossetéle, 
the Franciscan, a universal genius and 
a most holy man, a zealous lover ot 
natural science, and so well versed in 
the Scriptures that one of his modern 
biographers has candidly admitted 
that his “ wonderful knowledge of 
them might probably be worth re- 
mark in our day, though in its own 
not more than was possessed by all 
theological students”; Roger Bacon, 
the greatest natural philosopher who 
appeared in England before the time 
of Newton; and Alexander of Hales, 
“the Irrefragable Doctor,” who also 
taught in the Franciscan schools of 
Paris—were among prominent Ox- 
ford scholars of the middle ages. Then 
the marvellous Duns Scotus a scho- 
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lar of Merton and afterwards a 
Franciscan monk, an Abelard in bril- 
liancy, versatility, and keenness of 
argument, who, disputing one-day be- 
fore the doctors of the Sorbonne (to 
whom he was personally unknown), 
was interrupted by one of them with 
this exclamation, “This must be 
either an angel from heaven, a de- 
mon from hell, or Duns Scotus from 
Oxford!” A similar legend is told 
of Alanus de Insulis, a Paris doctor, 
who, having left the schools and be- 
come a lay-brother at Citeaux, ac- 
companied the abbot to Rome to 
take charge of his horses. Being al- 
lowed to sit at the abbot’s feet dur- 
ing the council against the Albigen- 
ses, and finding the scales inclining 
in favor of the heretics, he rose, and, 
begging the abbot’s blessing, sudden- 
ly poured forth his irresistible argu- 
_ments and defeated the sophistry of 
the Albigenses, who, baffled and furi- 
ous, exclaimed, “ This must be either 
the devil himself or Alanus.” 
Thomas of Cantilupe, the son of 
the Earl of Pembroke, was another 
representative Oxford scholar. Of 
noble birth and great intellectual 


powers, he rose to the highest dig- 
nities of the realm, and, though 
Oxford was still a scene of violent 
disorders, he preserved his purity and 
calmness through all its dangers, 
The collegiate system soon came to 
put an end to this state of things, 
and Merton was the first college, 
properly so-called, where moral 
order and architectural proportions 
received some attention. The aspect 
of the university now rapidly chang- 
ed. Lollardism seriously affected the 
great seat of learning, and at first 
its doctrines were much upheld by 
the jealous secular teachers, who saw 
in his calmunies a weapon to be 
used against the saintly and success- 
ful friars; the tone of the university 
declined, and literature was wofully 
neglected for a time. However, as 
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Lollardism faded from men’s minds, 
a revival of letters took place, and 
in the XVIth century Erasmus, who 
was very kindly entertained and 
welcomed at Oxford, pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to its literary pro- 
ficiency : “ I have found here classic 
erudition, and that not trite and 
shallow, but profound and accurate, 
both Latin and Greek, so that I no 
longer sigh for Italy.”* And again: 
“]T think, from my very soul, there is 
no country where abound so many 
men skilled in every kind of learn- 
ing as there are here”t (in Eng- 
land), His own Greek learning was 
chiefly acquired at Oxford, for, pre- 
vious to his coming hither, his know- 
ledge of that language was very 
superficial. 

We have lingered over the history 
of medizval Oxford longer than our 
readers may be inclined to think 
reasonable, and we must confess that 
our interest in the only institution of 
the middle ages which stands yet 
unimpaired in glory, influence, and 
renown, has led us beyond the limits 
we had honestly proposed to our- 
selves. 

Little now remains to be said. 
We have come upon the uninviting 
times when reason broke away from 
faith and carried desolation in its 
headlong course through the field of 
the human intellect. A literary and 
philosophical madness settled on 
men’s minds, and Babel seemed to 
have come again, except where the 
calm round of old studies was pur- 
sued with the old spirit of guées with- 
in the sphere of the ancient faith. 
All beyond was confusion and hurry ; 
every one set up as a teacher before 
having been a disciple; each man 
dictated and no one listened; each 
would be the originator of a system 
which his first follower was sure to 
alter, with the perspective of having 
his alterations remodelled again by 
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his first pupil, and so on ad Ziditum, till 
systems came to be called by men’s 
names, and to varyin meaning accord- 
ing to the particular temper of each 
one that undertook to explain them. 


Fleurange. 


With all its turbulence and oc. 
casional excesses contrasted with the 
cynical refinement and polite indif- 
ferentism of to-day, was not the 
older system the better one ? 
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XXXIX. 


Axout a fortnight after Christmas, 
Clement was returning to his lodg- 
ings a little sooner than usual, when 
he met Wilhelm Miiller at the door. 

“ Ah! you have come at the right 
moment,” said he “Let me tell 
you why. A courier from St. Peters- 
ourg arrived this morning with im- 
portant news, which will have a seri- 
ous effect on our business.” 

“ Are you referring to the death 
of the Emperor Alexander? I 
knew that yesterday. What else is 
there ?” 

“Quite another affair, indeed. 
Constantine has been set aside, and 
the Grand Duke Nicholas is to suc- 
ceed his brother.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Yes. But that is not all; we 
knew that yesterday. The news the 
courier brought this morning is 
more serious. It seems a conspiracy 
has broken out—” 

** A conspiracy! Where ?” 

“ At St. Petersburg. The courier 
left the twenty-fourth of December. 


They were then fighting on 
square before the palace, and 
emperor was in the midst of 
fight.” 

“ Constantine ?” 

. * No, indeed; his brother.” 

“The Grand Duke Nicholas? Is 
he at the head of the plot ?” 

* No; on the contrary, it seems to 
be Constantine, and yet it is not he 
either. — In fact, no one knows 
anything about it, the report is so 
very confused. But come and help 
me, if you will. We have despatch- 
es to send in every direction. We 
shall certainly have further news 
this evening. I dare say Waltheim 
(the chief member of the firm of 
which they were the principal clerks) 
is this very moment beside himself.” 

The two friends set off together. 
They had hardly gone two steps 
before they came upon quite a group 
standing around the doorway of a 
fine house almost opposite Miiller’s. 
It was the residence of the Russian 
legation. They were told in reply 
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to their questions that a courier 
had just arrived on horseback, cov- 
ered with dust and half-dead with 
fatigue. He left St. Petersburg on 
the twenty-sixth, and had been ten 
days on the way. 

“ Does anybody know what news 
he has brought?” asked Miiller of 
the man who gave him this informa- 
tion. 

“ Nothing definite, of course. And 
we shall learn nothing there,”’ point- 
ing to the diplomatic residence, “ ex- 
cept what they please to tell us,” 

Miller and Clement stopped no 
longer. 

“ The twenty-sixth!” said Miiller. 
“T should like to know the contents 
of the despatch.” 

“The other legations must soon 
have news of as late a date, to say 
nothing of our own correspondent, 
who will give us the earliest infor- 
mation possible. But, now I think 
of it, one of the attachés of the 
French legation is somewhat of a 
friend of mine; what if I go and ask 
him for the details ?” 

Miiller thought this a capital idea, 
and Clement left him at once to go 
to the residence of the French lega- 
tion. Miiller kept on to his office at 
Waltheim’s, where he would wait for 
him. 

The young attaché referred to 
was the Vicomte de Noisy. He had 
been present at one of the public as- 
semblies in which Clement distin- 
guished himself as a speaker, and 
conceived a fancy for him from that 
time. They frequently made excur- 
sions together on foot or horseback, 
and the vicomte sought every oppor- 
tunity of meeting Clement with an 
eagerness the latter sometimes re- 
proached himself for not responding 
to with more warmth. He relied, 
therefore, on a cordial reception, and, 
in fact, as soon as he was announced, 
he was taken into a small room next 
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the chancellerie, where M. de Noisy 
passed the greater part of his time. 
He found him seated at a table cov- 
ered with papers. Before Clement 
had time to utter a word, the young 
attaché exclaimed, without leaving 
his place : 

“ Have you come with news ? or 
to get some ?” 

“What a question! You know 
well our commercial agents are never 
able to rival the speed of the bearers 
of political despatches.” 

“ And yet it happens sometimes.” 

“ But not this time, unfortunately. 
The Russian legation has just re- 
ceived a despatch from St. Peters- 
burg dated the twenty-sixth.” 

“So we have justheard. Itcame 
in an incredibly short time. I fear 
ours will not do as well. And yet 
the French embassy at St. Peters- 
burg is not often caught napping.” 

Some one rang furiously. <A hus- 
sar opened the door and made a sign 
to the vicomte, who sprang forward. 

“The courier!” he exclaimed. 
“Bravo! Vive lambassadeur! To 
be only one hour behind the Rus- 
sian courier is wonderful! Here, 
mon cher, are some cigars. Take 
the arm-chair and wait till I return. 
I shall soon be back, and will bring 
you the news.” 

Clement threw himself into the 
arm-chair, lit a cigar, took up a news- 
paper, and patiently awaited the 
young attaché’s return beside a good 
fire, which, without prejudice to the 
large stove at one end of the room, 
did not give out too much heat at this 
rigorous season. At*the end of an 
hour, however, he was beginning to 
feel he was losing his time, when the 
Vicomte de Noisy reappeared with 
his hands full of letters, which he 
threw on the table. 

*‘ There,” he said. - “* To decipher 
and read these is not all: they are to 
be answered, and I do not know 
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when I shall be able to leave the 
chancellerie.” 

“ Would it be indiscreet for you to 
tell me the nature of your des- 
patches ?” 

‘“By no means, We have good 
news. It is all over. The struggle 
was severe, but short. The new em- 
peror conducted admirably. The 
regiments in revolt have returned to 
their duty, all the leaders of the in- 
surrection have been taken. The 
only serious thing is that among the 
latter are several belonging to the 
noblesse, and a great many gentle- 
men of social standing are compro- 
mised. This interesis me more than 
anything else, because I was connect- 
ed with the embassy at St. Peters- 
burg before I came here, and know 
them all.” 

“Have they given any of the 
leader’s names ?” 

“Oh! yes: Troubetzkoi, Rilieff, 
Mouravieff, Wolkonsky, and a host 
of others. But among all these 
names there is one I am amazed at 
finding. Who would ever have 
thought Walden would be drawn into 
such a row ?” 

Clement’s heart gave a leap. 
“ Walden, did you say? What, the 
Count George de Walden ?” 

* The very person. Do you hap- 
pen to know him ?” 

“ Yes, I know him.” 

“ Well, can you conceive of a man 
of his ability and distinction being 
‘ mixed up in such a plot? It was an 
atrocious conspiracy to assassinate 
the emperor, and a foolish attempt to 
establish a republic. Constantine’s 
name was only made use of as a pre- 
text.” 

“And is Count George seriously 
compromised ?” asked Clement. 

“ He could not be more so. He 
is classed among those who have no 
other alternative but Siberia or death. 
—But excuse me, Dornthal, I am 
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forced to leave you. I dare say we 
shall have to work all night. Here,” 
said he, searching in his pocket, 
“here is a letter I have received from 
St. Petersburg by the courier. You 
may find in it some additional details 
that will interest you.” 

The attaché hurried off through 
the door of the chancellerie, and 
Clement left the house. It was not 
till he found himself in the street that 
he began to recover from the stupe- 
faction caused by the news he had 
just heard. He turned mechanically 
towards the office, where Miiller was 
waiting for him, and gave him an ac- 
count of what he had just learned, 
with the exception of the one fact of 
this political event of infinitely more 
importance to him than all the rest. 
He remained some time at his post, 
making an almost superhuman effort 
to control his bewildered mind and 
keep it on the work he had to do. 
At last he took leave of Miiller and 
went back to his lodgings, Without 
stopping, as he usually did, to see the 
family, he went directly up-stairs, and 
shut himself up in his room. He 
wished to be alone, that he might de- 
cide at leisure upon the course to 
pursue in consequence of so unfore- 
seen and serious an event. 

Gabrielle! — He thought of her 

and her alone. How would she 
support such ablow ? How was she 
to be informed of it? 


He remained a long time buried in 
these reflections without thinking of 


the letter in his pocket. At length he 
bethought himself of it, and with the 
hope of getting some light began to 
read it attentively. After some pre- 
amble, which he ran over hastily, he 
came to what follows : 

“This conspiracy, which broke out 
with the suddenness of a thunderbolt, 
and appeared to be only the spontane- 
ous result of the prevailing doubt at 
the beginning of the present reign as 
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to which of the two brothers was the 
real emperor, was really arranged a 
long time before, it seems. It is said 
to have had deep and extensive ra- 
mifications, and they who fomented 
and directed the plot only availed 
themselves of the circumstances that 
followed Alexander’s death as a pre- 
text. It is said their plans were to 
have been executed in the spring, 
if the deceased emperor’s life had 
been prolonged till that time. But 
what seems equally certain is that a 
great number of those who are now 
seriously compromised had only a 
very imperfect idea of what was going 
on, Among these, I cannot doubt, 
is our poor friend George de Walden, 
You know he has always been dream- 
ing of possible or impossible reforms. 
As evil would have it, he met in Italy 
during the past year a certain man 
named Lasko—very intelligent and 
capable, but an intriguer ready for 
anything, and mixed up with all the 
plots that have agitated Italy and 
Germany the past ten years. Impri- 
soned, then released, Heaven knows 
how, assuming a thousand names, in 
a word, one of those evil-minded 
persons who are docile instruments 
in the hands of the real leaders of 
the great plots of the day, George 
was accidentally brought in contact 
with him, and once, only once, was 
persuaded to attend one of their meet- 
ings through mere curiosity. There by 
a still more unfortunate accident he 
happened to meet one of the leaders 
just referred to. ‘The latter at once 
saw the influence to be derived from 
George’s name, position, enthusiasm, 
and even his ignorance of the extent 
of their schemes. He persuaded him 
to repair to St. Petersburg at a given 
time, and hold himself in readiness to 
second a combined movement, secret- 
ly arranged, but too extensive to be 
suppressed. This movement, he said, 
was to bring about the realization of 
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some of George’s theories. I had these 
details from the Marquis Adelardi, 
the genial Milanais who spent a win- 
ter here three years ago, and is, you 
know, George’s intimate friend. The 
marquis, uneasy about the count’s 
sudden departure from Florence, and 
still more so when three months pass- 
ed away without his return, came here 
to join him. He arrived only three 
days before the fatal twenty-fourth. 
It appears George was certainly on 
the square that day and in the fore- 
most ranks of the insurgents. Ade- 
lardi declares he went there sincerely 
convinced, by the representations of 
those who were desirous of leading 
him on, that Constantine’s renuncia- 
tion was a pretence, and his rights 
ought to be maintained in the inter- 
ests of their projects, which that 
prince, they declared, was ready to 
second. However that may be, it is 
only too certain that close beside 
him on the square was this same 
Lasko, who was killed at the very 
moment of firing at the Grand Duke 
Michael. One witness—and but one, 
for it requires some courage to testify 
in favor of a man in his situation—has 
stated it was George who turned his 
deadly weapon aside (thus saving the 
grand duke’s life) before the aide-de- 
camp of the latter shot the assassin, 
But there is so strong a feeling 
against him, both at court and in the 
city, that no one dares insist how 
much this circumstance is in his 
favor. He himself obstinately refus- 
es to take advantage of it, and his 
haughty attitude since his arrest is by 
no means favorable to his interests. 
What makes his case more complicat- 
ed, his secretary was an Italian most 
intimately connected with Lasko, 
This man, Fabiano Dini by name, 
was also on the square the day of 
the insurrection, and was severely 
wounded.” 

Here Clement stopped. These last 
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lines increased his agitation to the 
highest pitch. All their vague fears 
were thus confirmed—his cousin’s fa- 
tal destiny pursued him to the end! 
Unfortunate himself and a source 
of misfortune to others! Yes, that 
was Felix: capable of realizing his 
disgrace, but not of repairing it ; seek- 
ing the post of danger and the oppor- 
tunity of displaying his courage, re- 
luctant to leave the obscurity in which 
he had hidden his life, he became one 
of those secret agitators who were 
then, perhaps even more than now, 
silently undermining Europe. He 
soon became their agent, and his 
talents, contempt of danger and death, 
made him a useful one. In this way 
he speedily came to an end that was 
inevitable. 

Clement paced up and down his 
chamber a long time unable to calm 
his confused mind, but, after much 
reflection, came to the conclusion 
George’s trial would probably be pro- 
longed, and might terminate less tra- 
gically than was to be feared from this 
letter. At all events, he ought to 
spare Fleurange all the anguish of 
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this uncertainty as long as possible, 
This would not be difficult at Rosen- 
heim, for the professor was not allow- 
ed to read the newspapers, and there- 
fore none were left about the rooms 
occupied by the family. Hansfelt 
alone read them and communicated 
the news. Clement hastened to write 
his sister Hilda a few lines, confiding 
to her all he had just learned, and re- 
commending her, as well as Hansfelt, 
to withhold from Gabrielle all infor- 
mation on the subject. “I shall be at 
Rosenheim in a week,” said he at the 
close, “and we will consult together, 
dear sister, about what will then be 
advisable. Meanwhile, I rely on your 
prudence and affection for her.” 

Clement and his sister had never 
discussed the subject now referred to, 
but they had long read one another's 
thoughts. They were now of the 
same mind, and Fleurange would 
have remained a long time ignor- 
ant of what they wished to con- 
ceal from her, had not an unforeseen 
circumstance overthrown, a few days 
after, all the plans laid by their pru- 
dence and affection. 


XL. 


The poor you always have with you. 
This is our Saviour’s declaration, and 
it accords with human experience. 
We find the poor everywhere, unless 
we wilfully turn away our eyes with 
culpable indifference. Mademoiselle 
Josephine, we are well aware, was 
not of the number of these blind or 
insensible persons. She _ therefore 
found quite as much work on her 
hands at Heidelberg as at Paris, with 
this difference, which was a keen mor- 
tification—she was unable to hold any 
communication with the objects of 
her bounty, except by gestures rarely 
expressive enough on either side to 
be understood. ‘This forced her to 
dispense with what had always been 


the most pleasant feature of charity 
—kind words, and sometimes long 
chats with the poor on whom she be- 
stowed alms. 

“T only wish they understood a 
little French,” she said. ‘“ It seems as 
if it might be easy enough for them, 
whereas it is utterly impossible for 
me to learn German.” In a word, 
not to know French and to under- 
stand German seemed to Mademoi- 
selle Josephine among the mysteries 
of nature. Nevertheless, as the poor 
people persisted in using only thei 
own language, and resentment must 
not be carried so far as to refuse 
aiding them, mademoiselle was very 
glad to accept Fleurange as her in- 
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terpreter and the agent of her chari- 
ty. The young girl came every day 
at the same hour, either to accom- 
pany her or receive her orders and 
make the daily round in her stead. 

She generally found mademoiselle 
in her laboratory, that is, in a room on 
the ground-floor, in which the princi- 
pal piece of furniture was an immense 
armoire, containing all kinds of things 
to be distributed among her actual or 
anticipated profégés. She liked to have 
a good supply on hand, and it was 
seldom a poor person found her with- 
out the means of aiding them at once. 

“ Here, Gabrielle,” said she one 
morning, when Fleurange appeared 
as usual, basket in hand, to get the 
charitable supplies forthe day. “ See, 
everything is ready.” And she pointed 
towards the things on the table, which, 
with the large armoire and two chairs, 
comprised all the furniture in the 
room. Everything was indeed ar- 
ranged in fine order: on one side 
were two pairs of stockings and a 
woollen skirt ; on the other, a covered 
tureen of broth, a small quantity of 
sugar, a bottle of wine, some tobacco, 
and two or three newspapers. To all 
these things she added a small vial, 
the contents of which required some 
explanation. 

“The stockings and skirt,” said 
mademoiselle, “ are for the mother of 
the little girl to whom you carried 
clothes yesterday. The broth and 
sugar are for our poor old woman, as 
well as this little vial of eau de mélisse 
of my own preparation, and not the 
worse for that. And the wine and 
tobacco are for the invalid soldier, 
the old carpenter whom you visited 
last week. His daughter succeeded 
in making me understand yesterday 
that nothing would give this poor 
man more pleasure than to lend him 
a newspaper occasionally. You can 
give him these which I procured for 
him this morning, Ah!— apropos, 
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your cousin Clement left two nice 
cigars for him which I forgot. While 
I am gone for them, you can put 
all these things in your basket.” 

The kind woman left the room to 
get the cigars. They were up-stairs, 
but she never thought of counting 
her steps when it was a question of 
doing a kind act, however insignifi- 
cant, for another. Only, she did 
not ascend the stairs quite as nimbly 
as she orice did, and on this occasion 
it took her about fifteen minutes to 
go and return. 

During this time Fleurange, stand- 
ing at the table, proceeded to stow 
away all the things in her basket, and 
last of all was about to put in the 
newspapers when her eye fell on a 
paragraph in one of them that gave 
her a start. She seized the paper, 
opened it, and began to read with 
ardent curiosity. All at once she 
uttered a feeble cry, the journal 
dropped from her trembling hands, 
a mist came over her eyes, and, when 
her old friend returned, she found 
her lying on the floor, pale, cold, and 
senseless. 

Fortunately, Mademoiselle Jose- 
phine did not lack presence of mind 
or experience. She flew to Fleur- 
ange, knelt beside her, raised her 
head, and supported her in her arms. 
Then she drew a smelling-bottle from 
her pocket to revive her, and while 
showing her these attentions she 
racked her brains to guess what 
could have caused one so robust and 
generally so calm to faint in this 
mysterious way. All at once she 
noticed the newspaper, which had 
fallen at the young girl’s feet. “ Ah!” 
she said, “she read something in 
that medley, perhaps some bad 
news; but, merciful heavens! what 
could it have been to. produce such 
an effect ?>—Dear child,” she con- 
tinued, looking tenderly at the pale 
and lovely face resting on her shoul 
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ders, “she said yesterday she never 
fainted but once in her life, and that 
was at our house in Paris two years 
ago when she was overcome by 
weakness and hunger.” 

Poor Mademoiselle Josephine! 
compassion, and the remembrances 
thus awakened, doubly affected her, 
and her eyes were still filled with 
tears when Fleurange opened hers 
with an expression of surprise soon 
followed by an indistinct recollec- 
tion. She rose slowly up, but,- be- 
fore mademoiselle could aid her, she 
threw her arms around her old 
friend’s neck. 

“OQ dear mademoiselle!” she 
murmured, “ did you know it }—did 
you know it ?” 

Poor Josephine had never been so 
embarrassed. To say she was total- 
ly ignorant of the point was to invite 
a confidence quite unsuitable at such 
a moment, and a contrary reply 
would also have its inconveniences. 
She therefore took refuge in an in- 
nocent subterfuge. 

* Well, well, my poor child, what 
use is there in speaking of it now ? 
Be calm, and do not say anything at 
present. We will talk about it an- 
other time. Be easy,” she added 
at a venture, “ everything will be ar- 
ranged if you take what I am going 
to give you.” 

Then aiding Fleurange to rise, and 
placing her in a chair, she ran for a 
glass of water, into which she pour- 
ed a few drops of eau de mélisse—a 
genuine panacea in her estimation— 
which she held to the young girl’s 
lips. Fleurange drank it all, and 
then gave a long sigh. 

“ What happened to me ?” she said. 

“ Nothing. You were only faint. 
That is all,” 

“That is strange, for I never faint.” 
And she passed her hand over her 
forehead. 

“OQ my God! I remember it 
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all now,” she suddenly exclaimed. 
“ But is it true? May not this be 
false—a mere idle tale ?” 

“Who can tell?” replied made- 
moiselle vaguely. “That is quite 
possible. They say so many things.” 

* But tell me all you know.” 

“ No, no, not now, Gabrielle, not 
now. You are not able to hear it. 
Do as I say, and we will talk about 
it at another time.” 

Fleurange made no reply. A 
moment after, she rose. “I am 
well now,” she said ; “ I feel revived.” 

She gathered up her long hair, 
which had fallen around her shoul- 
ders, took the journal and put it in 
her pocket, then put on the little 
velvet hat trimmed with fur which 
she generally wore in winter, and 
said: “* Thanks, dear mademoiselle, 
and pardon me. I have quite re- 
covered, but do not feel equal, how- 
ever, to the visits you expected me 
to make to-day.” 

“ No, indeed, of course not.” 

“T must go home at once.” 

“Yes, certainly, I am going with 
you. You must go to bed. You 
are generally pale, but now your 
cheeks are as red as those curtains,” 
pointing to the bright cotton curtains 
at the window. 

“No, no, I am _ not ill,” said 
Fleurange, her eyes aflame. “The 
air will do me good. Do not feel 
uneasy. You see my faintness has 
entirely passed off.” 

As mademoiselle had not the least 
idea of the cause of this sudden in- 
disposition, and the young girl real- 
ly seemed quite recovered, she did 
not oppose her wish to go home 
alone and on foot. The distance 
was not far. Fleurange came every 
day without any escort, she allowed 
her therefore to go, merely accom- 
panying her as far as the gate of her 
little yard, where they separated, bid- 
ding each other good-by till evening. 
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XLI. 


The thermometer was down to 
five or six degrees. The iittle hat 
Fleurange wore protected her fore- 
head, but showed the tresses of 
her thick hair behind. She drew up 
her hood when she wished to guard 
more effectually against the severity 
of the weather. But now she did 
not take this precaution. She only 
drew the folds of her thick cloak 
around her form, and set off with 
rapid steps. The keen, frosty air 
was refreshing to her burning cheeks 
and revived her strength, and, with 
the exception of an unusual glow in 
her complexion and in her eyes, 
there was no trace of her recent 
faintness when she reached home. 
As soon as she entered, without stop- 
ping an instant, she went directly up- 
stairs, and, giving a slight knock at 
the door, entered the chamber be- 
tween her own and Hilda’s, which 
Hansfelt had used as a study since 
his arrival at Rosenheim. When 
Fleurange entered, she found him 
and his young wife together. They 
started with surprise at seeing her, 
and stopped talking, with a certain 
embarrassment which did not escape 
Fleurange. 

“T can guess the subject of your 
conversation,” she said with emotion, 
but without hesitation, “and it is 
what I wish to speak to you about.” 

Her cousin looked at her, uncer- 
tain what reply she ought to make. 

“ Hilda,” said Fleurange, “ you 
agreed never to mention Count 
George’s name to me till I should 
speak of him first. Well, I have 
now come to speak of him, and beg 
you both to tell me all you know 
about him. Here,” continued she, 
throwing the newspaper she had 
brought on the table, “ read that, and 
then tell me all I am still ignorant 
of.” 


What could they say? She stood 
before them so calm, resolute, and 
decided, that any reticence seemed 
useless. Hansfelt ran over the jour- 
nal. He saw the article Fleurange 
referred to did not contain any de- 
tails, but only a list of the accused, 
followed by some very clear com- 
ments on the fate which awaited 
them. Count George’s name fig- 
ured among the first on the list. 

“What is he accused of ? What 
is the crime in question ?” asked she 
in a decided tone. 

Hansfelt still hesitated. But his 
wife knew better than he the charac- 
ter of her who was questioning them. 
“ Karl,” said she, “ you can tell her, 
and ought to do so. We must con- 
ceal nothing more from Gabrielle.” 

“And why have you done so 
hitherto?” said Fleurange. “ Ah! 
yes, I understand”—and a slight 
blush mounted to her forehead— 
“the secret I thought so well hid- 
den has been discovered by you 
all !” 

“No, no,” cried Hilda, “ only by 
me—and you know I can conceal 
nothing from Karl—by me and Cle- 
ment.” 

“ Clement also ?” said Fleurange, 
with a start of surprise and a con- 
fusion which deepened her blush. 
“ But, after all, what difference does 
it make ?” she continued. “I shall 
conceal nothing more from any one, 
and I wish nothing to be kept from 
me either. Come, Karl, I assure 
you earnestly I do not lack fortitude, 
and hereafter you must not try to 
spare me. Surprise alone overpow- 
ered me for an instant. Now I am 
prepared for the worst, and ready to 
hear what you have to tell.” 

But in spite of these words, when 
Hansfelt at last decided, after some 
further hesitation, to satisfy her, 
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while he was giving her a circum- 
stantial account of all Count George 
had done to forfeit his life, the color 
produced by the keen air, her walk- 
ing so fast, and her agitation, van- 
ished completely from the young 
girl’s face, and she became as pale 
as death. 

“Siberia or death!” she repeated 
two or three times in a low tone, as 
if it were as difficult to understand 
‘as to utter such terrible words. 

“ As to the worst of these two sen- 
tences, it is to be hoped he will es- 
cape,” said Hansfelt. 

Fleurange shuddered. Was it real- 
ly of him—Aim/—they were talk- 
ing in this way? “But tell me, 
Karl, is there no other alternative ? 
May he not be condemned to prison 
orexpatriation? ‘They are also great 
and fearful punishments. Why speak 
only of two sentences, one almost as 
horrible as the other ?” 

Hansfelt shook his head. “ His 
name, his rank, the benefits the gov- 
ernment had conferred on his fa- 
mily, the favors so many times of- 
fered him, will all aggravate his 
crime in the eyes of his judges, His 
life, I trust, will be spared, but —” 

“But—the mines, fetters, and 
fearful rigors of Siberia—do you 
think he will be condemned to suffer 
all these penalties without any allevi- 
ation ?” 

Hansfelt was silent. Hilda pressed 
Fleurange’s hands and tenderly kiss- 
ed her colorless cheeks. 

“T have said enough, and too 
much,” said Hansfelt. “Why will 
you ask me such questions, Gabri- 
elle? And why do you tell me to 
answer her, Hilda ?” 

“ Because I wish to know every- 
thing,” said Fleurange, raising her 
head, which she had rested a mo- 
ment on her cousin’s shoulder, and 
recovering her firmness of voice. 
After a moment’s hesitation she con- 
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tinued: “Then nothing can save 
him ?” 

* You wished for the truth without 
any disguise, Gabrielle, and I have 
not concealed it from you. Accord- 
ing to all human probability, no- 
thing can save Count George from 
the fate that awaits him: that is be- 
yond doubt. But it sometimes hap- 
pens in Russia that sudden caprice 
on the part of the sovereign arrests 
the hand of justice. Nevertheless, it 
would be deceiving you if I did not 
add that there is nothing to lead us 
to hope he will be such an object of cle- 
mency. On the contrary, ail the re- 
ports agree in stating that the irrita- 
tion against him is extreme, and sur- 
passes that against all the other con- 
spirators,” 

Fleurange remained a long time 
absorbed in thought. ‘Thank you, 
Karl,” said she at length. “ You 
will hereafter tell me all you learn, 
will you not ?” 

After receiving the promise asked 
for, she turned to leave the chamber. 
“One more question,” said she. 
“ My head must be very much con- 
fused, or I should have asked you 
before in what way his poor mother 
learned the news, and how she bears 
“ 

“Clement heard she was at Flor- 
ence, as usual at this season, but 
on learning the news started at once 
for St. Petersburg.” 

“St. Petersburg! at this time of 
year! The poor woman will die on 
the way.” 

“T can tell you nothing more. 
Clement will be here this evening. 
He may have additional news.” 

But when Clement arrived that 
night, Fleurange, prostrated by the 
anxiety and excitement of the day, 
was unable to leave her chamber. 
Her aunt, who remained with her, 
declared she should see no one else 
till the next day, and the interview 
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she hoped to have with Clement was 
deferred. Meanwhile the latter was 
steeling himself for the new phase in 
the trial before him by listening to 
all the details of what had occurred. 
Mademoiselle Josephine informed 
them of what had happened to Fleur- 
ange at her house, and in return 
learned with interest mingled with 
profound astonishment the _ real 
cause of her fainting. Of all the suf- 
ferings in the world, those caused by 
love were the most unintelligible to 
her. If she had been suddenly in- 
formed that her dear Gabrielle had 
lost her mind, or was going into a 
consumption, she would not have 
been more surprised and disturbed. 
Perhaps less so, for the terror mys- 
tery lends to distress, and a complete 
ignorance of the suitable remedies 
for such a case, added powerlessness 
to anxiety. She, who had so many 
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remedies of all kinds for every occa- 
sion, could absolutely think of no- 
thing suitable for this. How this 
unknown person, whose name she 
had never heard until to-day, could 
all at once become so essential to 
the happiness of this dear child, who 
was surrounded by so much affec- 
tion from others and had always 
seemed so happy, was in her eyes a 
still greater phenomenon than know- 
ing German. As for that language, 
she now resolved to study it, think- 
ing the day might again arrive when 
there would be something within her 
comprehension and power to do for 
her. “I will endeavor to acquire it, 
that I may not lose an opportunity 
of profiting by it,” said she. This 
vague hope consoled her for her pres- 
ent incompetency, and satisfied, for 
the time, the devotedness of her kind 
heart, now quite out of its latitude. 


XLII, 


The following morning Fleurange, 
quite recovered from the physical ef- 
fects of her agitation, was up at her 
usual howr, that is, at daybreak, 
She put.on her thick cloak, her little 
fur-trimmed hat, and started off to 
church for the first Mass, which she 
daily attended at this season. At 
her arrival she threw back her hood, 
and knelt as near the altar as possi- 
ble. The church was so dark that 
each one brought a lantern, a bit of 
candle, or some other portable light 
to read by. These lamps and ta- 
pers, increasing with the number of 
worshippers, at last diffused sufficient 
light throughout the church to en- 
able one to distinguish the people and 
objects in it. Fleurange did not 
bring a candle and needed none, for 
she had no prayer-book, but she was 
not the less profoundly recollected. 
Pale and motionless, her hands 
clasped, her head raised, her eyes 


fastened on the altar, the delicate 
and regular outline of her face dis- 
tinctly visible by a neighboring taper, 
she resembled a statue of white mar- 
ble wrapped in sombre drapery. She 
prayed with fervor, but without agi- 
tation, without tears, and even with- 
out moving her lips. Her whole soul 
seemed centred in her eyes. Her look 
at once expressed the faith that im- 
plores and hopes, submission to God’s 
will, and courage to fulfil it. Itwasa 
prayer that must prevail, or leave the 
heart submissive and strengthened. 

The Mass ended, all the lights 
were extinguished one after the 
other, but the faint glimmering in the 
east soon increased to such a degree 
that, when Fleurange rose after the 
church was nearly empty, she recog- 
nized Clement only a few steps oft. 
He followed her to the door, she 
took the holy water from his hand, 
and they went out together. 
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It was now broad daylight, but 
the sky was veiled with gray clouds, 
a violent wind swept before it the 
snow that covered the ground, and 
when they issued into the street they 
were met by a perfect whirlwind of 
driving snow which Fleurange was 
scarcely able to withstand. Clem- 
ent supported her, then retained her 
arm, and they walked on for some 
time without speaking. He had 
dreaded this interview in spite of 
himself, and now rallied all his 
strength to listen calmly to what she 
was about to say. But, at last, as 
she remained silent, he spoke first : 

“You were ill last evening, Ga- 
brielle. I was far from expecting to 
find you at church so early in such 
severe weather.” 

“Tll?” replied Fleurange. “ No; 
I was not ill, but suffering from a 
great shock, as you know, do you 
not, Clement ?” 

“ Yes, Gabrielle, I know it.” 

These few words broke down the 
barrier. What had haunted Clem- 
ent’s thoughts now proved to be an 
actual reality ; but energetic natures 
prefer the most terrible realities to 
vague apprehensions, and even to 
vague hopes, and he felt his courage 
rise in proportion as self-abnegation 
became more completely rooted in 
his soul. After a moment’s silence, 
he said: 

“ Gabrielle, why have you not 
treated me of late with the same 
confidence you once showed me ?” 

She replied without any hesitation : 
“ Because I made a resolution never 
to mention Aim—I made it,” she 
continued, without noticing the slight 
start Clement was unable to repress, 
“because I wished to forget him. It 
was therefore better for me to be re- 
served even with Hilda—even with 
you, Clement. But now,” continu- 
ed she, with a kind of exaltation in 
which grief and joy were confound- 
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ed, “now I think of that no longer 
It seems as if a new life had com. 
menced for him and for me. And 
yet we are separated, as it were, by 
death. But death breaks down bar- 
riers, and reunites, too. What shall I 
say, Clement? I seem nearer to 
him to-day than yesterday, and in 
spite of myself (for I am well aware 
it is an illusion) I feel I shall be able 
to serve him in some way or other. 
At all events, I no longer have any 
motive for concealing my feelings, 
and to throw off this restraint is in 
itself a comfort.” 

Clement listened without interrupt- 
ing her. Each word gave him a 
sharp pang, but he steeled himself, 
somewhat as one does to the clash 
of arms and the firing of cannon till 
there is not even a movement of the 
eyelids to betray the fear of death 
or the possibility of being wounded. 
As to the illusion she spoke of, it 
was the last dream of sorrow and 
love. He would not try to dispel it. 

“ Let us hope, my dear cousin,” 
said he in a calm tone. ‘So many 
unforeseen circumstances may occur 
during a trial like that about to cora- 
mence! There is no reason tojde- 
spair.—Whatever may happen,” add- 
ed he, as they approached the house, 
“promise me, Gabrielle, from this 
time forth, to show the same con- 
fidence in me you once did—a con- 
fidence which will induce you to tell 
me everything, and rely on me un- 
der all circumstances. You once 
made me such a promise: have you 
forgotten it ?” 

“ No, Clement, and I now renew 
it. You are my best friend, as I 
once told you. My opinion has not 
changed.” : 

Yes, she had said so. He had for- 
gotten neither the day nor the spot, 
and his heart throbbed at the re- 
membrance! ‘Though he was but 
little more than twenty years of age, 
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and the honeysuckle he still preserv- 
ed in memory of that hour was 
scarcely withered, a long life seemed 
to have intervened since they ex- 
changed nearly the same words. 

But when they separated with a 
pressure of the hand at the end of 
the conversation, on that gloomy 
winter morning, Clement was left 
with a less painful impression than 
that which came over him on the 
banks of the Neckar, when, in the 
pale light of the moon, he had so 
sudden and fatal a revelation from 
the expression of her eyes and the 
tone of her voice. She had told him 
nothing to-day he did not know be- 
fore. Instead of happiness, a vague 
perspective of devotedness opened 
before him, But even this was 
something to live for. 

The following days passed without 
any new incident. The necessity 
of concealing their preoccupation 
from the professor obliged them all 
io make an effort which was bene- 
ficial especially to Fleurange, who re- 
mained faithful to her ordinary du- 
ties, passing as much time as usual 
beside her uncle’s arm-chair, and 
with Mademoiselle Josephine and 
her poor frofégés. But a feverish 
anxiety was sometimes apparent in 
her movements and in the troubled 
expression of her eyes when she went 
daily at the regular hour to ask 
Hansfelt what was in the newspa- 
pers. For more than a week, how- 
ever, there was nothing new either 
to comfort her or to increase her 
sorrow. Clement had returned to 
Frankfort, and the days dragged 
along with deep and silent anguish. 
One morning, when least looked for, 
he suddenly appeared with unex- 
pected news: the Princess Catherine 
was at Frankfort, and would be at 
Heidelberg the following day ! 

Fleurange trembled,—The Princess 
Catherine !—All the remembrances 
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connected with that name revived 
with an intensity that for a moment 
overpowered her. She felt incapable 
of uttering a word.—* Coming here ?” 
she said at length. “To Heidel- 
berg? What for? What can bring 
her here? How do you know? 
Who told you? Oh! tell me every- 
thing, and at once, Clement !” 
Clement implored her to be calm, 
and she became so by degrees while 
he related what he had learned the 
night before from the Princess Cath- 
erine herself. At her arrival at 
Frankfort, she was informed by M. 
Waldheim, her banker, that young 
Dornthal was in the city, and she 
begged him to call on her. Clement 
complied, but not without emotion, 
with the wish of Count George’s 
mother, and found her fearfully pros- 
trated with grief and illness. He 
had, however,’a long conversation 
with her, the substance of which was 
that, leaving Florence as soon as she 
learned the fatal news, she travelled 
night and day till she reached Paris, 
where she fell ill. After four days, 
however, she resumed her journey, 
but when she arrived at Frankfort 
the physician declared her utterly in- 
capable of continuing it; and espe- 
cially of enduring the increasing se- 
verity of the weather in proportion 
as she approached St. Petersburg. 
Able to go no further, she resolved 
at least to keep on as far as Heidel- 
berg, hoping the care of a young 
physician of that city, since and even 
then very celebrated, would speedily 
enable her to resume her sad journey. 
“ T shall make the effort,” said the 
princess, “ for I wish to live. I wish 
to go to him, if possible. I long to 
behold him once more! I hope 
much from Dr, Ch ’s attendance, 
as well as your cousin Gabrielle’s. I 
depend on her, tell her so. Tell 
her,” added she, weeping, “that I 
long to see her again, and beg her 
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to come to me as soon as I arrive at 
Heidelberg.” 

“ And she will be here to-mor- 
row ?” said Fleurange, much affected. 

“ Yes, towards night. I am go- 
ing to notify the physician, and have 
the best apartments in the city pre- 
pared for her. Though she did not 
say so, I am sure, Gabrielle, she ex- 
pects to meet you at her arrival.” 

Fleurange ‘merely replied she 
would be there, but her heart beat 
with a joy she thought she could 
never feel again. To behold 
George’s mother once more, and at 
such atime! Was it not like catch- 
ing a glimpse of him? She would be 
sure of constantly hearing his name— 
of constant and direct news respect- 
ing him—in a word, this was the 
realization of a secret wish she had 
not dared utter. 

The next day, a long time before 
the appointed hour, Fleurange was 
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in the room prepared for the prin- 
cess, arranging the furniture in the 
way she knew would suit her, trying 
to give everything a cheerful aspect, 
to lessen the sadness of the poor 
traveller, who, towards the close of 
this long day, at length arrived ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and fell sobbing 
into the young girl’s arms. 

The time when she feared no 
other danger for her son than Ga- 
brielle’s presence was forgotten. 
The impressions of the moment al- 
ways overruled all others, and her 
present troubles were, besides, well 
calculated to absorb every thought. 
Therefore, in meeting her young /7o- 
tégée she only thought of the plea- 
sure of seeing her again, of the com- 
fort to be derived from her care and 
presence at a time when they were 
most needed, and everything except 
her first fancy for Fleurange seemed 
to be effaced from her memory. 


XLIII. 


A subdued light veiled every ob- 
ject. A bright fire sparkled in the 
small fireplace, only intended to be 
ornamental, as the room was other- 
wise heated by a stove. The prin- 
cess was, as we have already seen 
her, reclining on a canapé sheltered 
by a large screen. Her elbow rest- 
ed on a small table loaded with the 
various objects she always carried 
with her; her feet were covered with 
a large shawl, and near her sat 
Fleurange on a stool in the old fa- 
miliar attitude. 

There was a great change, how- 
ever. They no longer resorted to 
reading as they once did, or followed 
the lead of the princess’ thoughts, 
generally more or less frivolous. 
One subject alone absorbed every 
faculty—a subject which she who 
listened with such ardent interest 
was still less weary of than herself. 


To this the afflicted mother continu- 
ally came back, sometimes with agi- 
tation, sometimes with a dull despair, 
but always with profound grief, heart- 
rending to her whose sorrow equal- 
led her own. 

It was the first time the Princess 
Catherine had ever been subdued 
by misfortune. Subdued, but not 
changed, she not only instinctively 
retained all her elegant habits, but 
her passionate nature was un- 
changed, and burst forth into re- 
criminations against all whom she 
thought implicated in her son’s 
misfortunes. ‘This enabled her to 
pity, without blaming, him. It was 
on of these occasions Fleurange 
heard her exclaim that “ Fabiano 
Dini was his evil genius!” and she 
shuddered in recalling her presenti- 
ment, so soon and so fatally justified. 

“Yes,” said the princess during 
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one of their conversations, “it was 
he—it was that Fabiano Dini who 
brought him in contact with that 
reprobate of a Lasko !” 

And then she told the young girl 
about that person whose tragical end 
did not seem to have sufficiently ex- 
piated all the evil he had done her 
son—about his arrival at Florence, 
the ascendency he acquired over 
George, and the skill and prompt- 
ness with which he took advantage 
of all his weak points. She had 
been incredulous at first, notwith- 
standing Adelardi’s warnings—alas ! 
too long, too foolishly incredulous! 
But her fears once roused, how 
much had she not suffered! What 
efforts had she not made! Alas! 
but in vain ! 

“He was always so—that dear, 
unfortunate child! No prudence, 
no fear of danger, ever stopped him 
on the very brink where his incli- 
nations led him. Oh! those wretches! 
they soon discovered his impru- 
dence, his generosity, and his cour- 
age! And now,” she exclaimed, ris- 
ing from her pillow, while her thick 
but somewhat gray hair fell over her 
shoulders in unusual disorder, “can 
he possibly be confounded with 
them? Oh! if I could only get 


well, only strong enough to start, to 
make the journey, to see the young 
empress even but once, I should ob- 
tain his pardon, I am sure!” 


Then she fell back exhausted, 
murmuring as she wrung her hands: 
“ And Vera !—Vera absent from St. 
Petersburg at such atime! She was 
expected there, but who knows if she 
may not arrive too late? And 
above all, who knows but she will be 
his worst enemy, and if he has not 
foolishly poisoned the very source 
whence he might now derive safety ?” 

These words, which perhaps might 
have caused fresh trouble, were not 
heard by her to whom they were ad- 
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dressed. Fleurange had softly left 
the princess’ side as she laid her 
weary head on her pillow, and was 
at the other end of the room prepar- 
ing a soothing draught which the 
poor invalid mechanically took from 
her hand from hour to hour without 
obtaining the relief of a moment’s 
sleep. This overpowering excite- 
ment, which resisted every remedy, 
was somewhat soothed at the arrival 
of one of the Marquis Adelardi’s fre- 
quent letters. He was still at St. 
Petersburg, and kept her accurate- 
ly informed of all that happened, 
sometimes reviving her hopes, and 
again confirming her fears. But 
hitherto he had not succeeded in 
learning anything certain as to the 
fate reserved for his friend. Some- 
times, therefore, after eagerly reading 
these letters, she threw them into 
the fire with despair. 

So much agitation at length 
brought on a high fever, and the 
princess had been confined to her 
bed several days, when one morning 
another letter arrived from St. Peters- 
burg. Fleurange softly approached 
the bedside, and perceived the inva- 
lid was fast asleep. It was impor- 
tant this brief moment of repose 
should not be disturbed, and, besides, 
the physician had requested, some 
days previous, that no letter should 
be given her till it had been read, for 
fear she might learn some distressing 
news before she was, prepared—as it 
was easy to foresee might happen. 
Fleurange promised to read the let- 
ters first, and with the less scruple 
that for more than a week she had 
been obliged to read them to the 
princess, who was too worn out to 
do so herself. 

She now left her to the care of the 
faithful Barbara, and went into the 
salon, where, carefully closing the 
door, she broke the seal of the letter 
in her hands, which was also from 
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the Marquis Adelardi. “ At last,” 
he wrote, “I think I can certainly re- 
assure you as to the most terrible of 
the events that seemed possible. 
The extreme rigor of the law will 
only be enforced against the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the conspiracy— 
four or five in number. All the 
others, among whom is George, will 
incur, alas! a terrible penalty, but 
we must be thankful not to look for- 
ward to one more frightful— I say 
we, my dear unfortunate friend, for, 
as to him, I fear this sentence will 
produce a contrary effect. I am per- 
suaded he will consider it a thousand 
times more dreadful than the other. 

“ Since I last wrote you, through 
the.intervention of one of the ambas- 
sadors, I have been allowed the pri- 
vilege of entering the fortress where 
George is confined, and having a pri- 
vate interview with him, Pardon 
has been offered him if he will reveal 
the names of some of his accom- 
plices. You will not be surprised 
at his refusing. But the numerous 
proofs of their criminal projects, 
which have been set before him in 
order to wrest some acknowledg- 
ment from him, have convinced him 
of the nature of the enterprise in 
which he risked his honor and life. 
The effect of this discovery has been 
to plunge him in the deepest dejec- 
tion, and his only fear now is that 
his life may be spared. 

“¢T merit death for my folly, Ade- 
lardi,’ said he: ‘you were right in 
warning me there would be no con- 
solation in such a reflection at the 
extremity 1am now in. But I shall 
submit to my fate without weakness, 
as you do me the honor to believe, I 
hope. I do not wish, however, to 
appear more courageous than I am, 
and if, instead of death, I am sen- 
tenced to drag out the life of a crim- 
inal in Siberia, I do not know what 
my despair might lead me to do.’ 
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“As much precaution therefore 
must be taken in informing him of 
the mitigation of his punishment, as 
in announcing to others the severity 
of theirs. Before that time, I hope 
to obtain entrance again. 

“ Meanwhile I have learned with 
as much admiration as surprise that 
several who are doomed to the same 
punishment as he are to have an un- 
expected and unparalleled consola- 
tion, Their wives—their admirable 
and heroic wives—have begged to 
be allowed to share their fate, and 
at this very moment several ladies 
whom you know, young, beautiful, 
and accomplished, are preparing to 
follow their husbands to Siberia by 
inuring themselves to the rigor of the 
season. ‘These unfortunate men, de- 
graded from the nobility, deprived 
of their wealth, and stripped of 
everything in the world, cannot be 
deprived of the affection of these 
self-sacrificing creatures whose noble 
devotedness nothing daunts. I con- 
fess this amazes and confuses me, 
for I never before realized, or even 
suspected, how much heroism and 
generosity there is in the heart of a 
woman !”— 

Fleurange’s own heart throbbed so 
violently she was unable to continue 
the letter. With overflowing eyes 
she was still dwelling on the page 
she had just finished—reading it 
over and over—when she was told 
the princess was awake, and wished 
to know if there was a letter for her. 
For some days her mind had been 
so full of terrible anticipations about 
the final result as sometimes to pro- 
duce fits of delirium. When, there- 
fore, the contents of this letter were 
communicated to her, she felt an 
unexpected—an unhoped-for relief. 
His life—George’s life!—would be 
spared! ‘There was yet time for her 
to effect something. She began to 
hope everything from the future, and 
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became calmer than she had been 
for a long time. She was even to 
get up in the evening. She convers- 
ed, she spoke eagerly of her plans, 
her hopes, all she would do to soften 
her son’s exile, and the efforts she 
would make to abridge it; but what 
was extraordinary, Fleurange seemed 
absent-minded and made scarcely 
any reply. 

About nine o’clock Julian or 
Clement always came to accompany 
her back to Rosenheim—a_half- 
hour’s walk from the princess’ house, 
which was at the other end of the 
city. On this occasion, when she 
was sent for, she was so absorbed in 
her own thoughts that she did not 
notice which of the two was with 
her. It was starlight, but very cold, 
and her hair was blown about by the 
wind from beneath her little velvet 
hat. 

“ Draw your hood up, Gabrielle ; 
it has not been so cold this win- 
ter.” 

It was Clement’s voice which sud- 
denly roused her from her reverie. 

“Ts it you, Clement ?—Excuse 
me, I did not know whether I was 
with you or Julian.” 

He gently attempted to raise her 
hood, 
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“No, no!” she said earnestly. 
“Let me breathe the air. Though 
it is scarcely more than two years 
since I saw snow for the first time in 
my life, I am not afraid of the cold. 
I could if necessary endure far more 
severe weather than this.—-There !” 
And she took off her hat and walk- 
ed some steps with her head com- 
pletely exposed to the frosty night 
air. “You know,” she continued, 
with an animation that singularly 
contrasted with her previous silence 
—“you know, during the Russian 
campaign, those who endured the 
cold best were the Neapolitan sol- 
diers. Well, like them, I have 
brought a supply of sunshine from 
the South which much harder frosts 
than this could not exhaust !” 

Nevertheless, at Clement’s re- 
newed entreaties, she laughingly put 
on her hat, and they walked quickly 
along, leaving scarcely a trace of 
their steps on the hard snow, deep 
as it was, 

Her liveliness that evening was 
strange! Clement noticed it without 
comprehending the cause. Her 
cheerful tone and charming smile, in- 
stead of delighting him as usual, now 
made him inexpressibly uneasy, and 
sadder than ever! 


XLIV. 


As is often the case with people 
of violent and inpressionable natures, 
the Princess Catherine seldom saw 
things long in the same light. 
Though her thoughts were sorrow- 
fully fastened on one subject in con- 
sequence of the tragical events that 
so suddenly threw a dark, ominous 
veil over a life hitherto so smiling, 
she found means of giving a thou- 
sand different shades to her misfor- 
tune, and it was not always easy to 
follow her in the fitful turns of her 
grief. What consoled her one day 


was a source of irritation the next: 
what she affirmed in the morning, 
she vehemently denied in the even- 
ing. Sometimes she expressed her 
fears on purpose that they might be 
opposed; at other times, she burst 
into tears at the slightest contradic- 
tion, and, if they endeavored to reas- 
sure her, she accused them of cruelty 
and indifference to her troubles. 

In consequence of one of these 
sudden fluctuations, the day follow- 
ing the arrival of the Marquis Ade- 
lardi’s letter which had seemed so 
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consoling, Fleurange, at the hour of 
her usual visit, found her aban- 
doned to the deepest dejection. 
Everything had assumed a new as- 
pect, or perhaps it would be more 
just to say that everything now wore 
the terrible aspect of truth. And 
was it really enough that her idol- 
ized son was delivered from death ? 
Was not the prospect she now dwelt 
on almost as fearful to bear? He 
George !—her son!—in her eyes 
the perfect model of manly beauty, 
elegance, and nobleness of character, 
clad in the frightful garb of a crimi- 
nal!—and going alone amid that 
wretched crowd to that dreary re- 
gion, where the hardest and most hu- 
miliating labor awaited him, without 
even the consoling voice of a friend 
to encourage him, to take him by 
the hand, to love him, and to tell 
him so! 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in that ac- 
cent which is a% different from every 
other, as the grief of a mother differs 
from every other grief—*“ oh! feeble, 
ill, and exhausted as I am, why can- 
not I accompany him? It really 
sezms to me, Gabrielle, if I were al- 
lowed, I should find strength, I 
should have the courage to go. I 
would start, I would go and share 
his wretched existence, I would par- 
ticipate in all the severities of so 
frightful a life, and by dint of affec- 
tion I would make it endurable for 
him !” 

This energetic cry of disinterested 
affection—its evident sincerity—was 
so rare a thing with the princess that 
it was the more affecting. Pale, si- 
lent, and motionless before her, 
Fleurange listened with an emotion 
that prevented her uttering the words 
that hung on her trembling lips, 
The poor princess was sobbing 
aloud, with both hands to her face, 
apparently exhausted by her own ve- 
hemence, when Fleurange, suddenly 
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kneeling beside her, said in a low 
tone: 

“Do you remember, princess, the 
promise you exacted from your son, 
one evening ?” 

The princess raised her head with 
surprise and a shade of resentment: 
“What do you mean? Do you 
wish to reproach me at such a time ? 
The moment is well chosen, but such 
a thing from you, Gabrielle, surprises 
me!” 

“ Reproach you!” cried Fleurange. 
“ No, I did not think of such a thing, 
It was a request, a petition, or, rather, 
it was a question I wished to ask 
you,” 

“ A question!” The princess look- 
ed at Fleurange. She was struck by 
the expression of her countenance, 
and interest, mingled with surprise, 
roused her from her dejection. What 
request was she going to make in so 
extraordinary a manner? And why 
did she look so determined, and speak 
in so supplicating a tone ? 

“Go on, speak, ask whatever you 
wish, Gabrielle.” 

“Well, first let me tell you this: 
The eve of my departure from Flor- 
ence, while descending from San 
Miniato with him—with Count 
George, he asked if I would be his 
wife, adding he was sure of obtain- 
ing your consent.” 

“Why recall all 
brances, Gabrielle ? 
generous, but you 
mercy !” 

Fieurange went on as if she did 
not hear: “1 replied that I would 
never listen to him, unless, by some 
unforeseen circumstance impossible 
to conceive, his mother—you, prin- 
cess—would. gladly consent to receive 
me as a daughter.” She stopped a 
moment, as if too agitated to con- 
tinue. 

“ What are you aiming at?” said 
the princess, 


these remem- 
I thought you 
are without 
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“TJ beg you to listen to me, prin- 
cess. Here is my question: When 
this terrible sentence is pronounced, 
when Count George de Walden is 
degraded from his rank, deprived of 
his wealth, and even of his name (you 
shudder, alas! and I also at the 
thought)—but to return—when that 
day comes, if he asks the consent he 
promised you to wait for, will you 
grant it ?” 

The princess looked at her with 
astonishment, without appearing to 
comprehend her. 

“Will you allow me to tell him 
you have consented? Will you on 
that day tell me you are willing I 
should become your daughter ?” 

The princess began to catch at 
her meaning, but she was too stupe- 
fied to reply. 

“ Ah! say the word, princess,” con- 
tinued Fleurange, her face expressing 
both angelic tenderness and a more 
than feminine courage, “say it, and I 
will start. I will be at St. Petersburg 
before his sentence is pronounced, and 
when he comes out of his dungeon I 
wil be there, and before he departs 
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for the place of his exile a tie shall 
unite us that will permit me to ac- 
company him and share all its sever- 
ity!” —She continued in faltering 
tones: “ And if ever the tenderness 
of a mother, the care of a sister, 
or the love of a wife, were able to 
alleviate misfortune, my heart shall 
have the combined power of these 
various affections.” 

We are aware that, when certain 
chords were touched in the princess’ 
heart, they vibrated strongly, and 
made her for a moment forget her- 
self. But never, under any circum- 
stances of her life, had she felt an 
emotion equal to that now caused by 
Fleurange’s words and accents. She 
looked at her a moment in silence 
while great tears rolled down her 
cheeks, then, opening her arms and 
pressing the young girl passionately 
to her heart, she covered her fore- 
head and eyes with kisses, repeating 
at intervals with a voice broken by 
sobs: “ Yes, yes, Gabrielle, be my 
daughter: I consent with joy—with 
gratitude. I give you now my con- 
sent and a mother’s blessing ! ”— 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE 


POOR PLOUGHMAN. 


A TRUE worker and a good was he, 


Living in peace and perfect charity ; 
God loved he, best, and that with alle his herte, 
At alle times, were it gain or smart; 


And then his neighbour right as himselve. 

He wolde thresh, and thereto dyke and delve 

For Christe’s sake, for every poor wight 

Withouten hire, if it lay in his might. 

His tithes paid he full fair and well, 

Both of his proper work, and his cattel—s, Anselm. 











A Dark Chapter in English History. 


A DARK CHAPTER IN 


One of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of the literature of the present, 
and one that in some measure com- 
pensates us for the evils produced by 
the many worthless books that are 
still allowed to issue from the press, 
is its tendency by close investigation 
and collation to vindicate the truth 
of modern history, and especially of 
that portion of it directly or indi- 
rectly relating to the XVIth century. 
Gradually, but most effectually, the 
inventions and gross calumnies of 
the post-Reformation writers are being 
dissipated, and the meretricious gran- 
deur with which the characters and 
acts of the anti-Catholic sovereigns, 
statesmen, and generals of that event- 
ful period were designedly clothed, 
has been stripped off, revealing to 
their descendants the deformity and 
impiety of the heroes of the Refor- 
mation. Whether we turn to Eng- 
land or Germany, Edinburgh or 
Geneva, we find the men and women 
who in our own school-boy days we 
were urged to regard as patterns of 
patriotism and morality, become un- 
der the scrutiny of living historio- 
graphers the veriest counterfeits— 
the prey of passion and the untiring 
enemies of every principle of govern- 
ment and religion which we are bound 
to respect. Yet this is what, logical- 
ly, we might have anticipated. A 
bad cause needs to be sustained by 
vicious instruments; but so closely 
and consistently has the web of 
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falsehood been woven around the 
true designs and actions of the re- 
formers that it required the labor of 
many skilful and patient hands to 
undo the meshes and reduce the 
fabric, so dexterously spun, to its ori- 
ginal elements. This is peculiarly 
difficult with the works of English 
historians and biographers of the 
past three centuries, whose unanimi- 
ty in magnifying the virtues and 
screening the crimes of their public 
men is so remarkable as to utterly 
destroy the value of their works as 
authorities among people of other 
nations. The beastly vices of the 
eighth Henry were, of course, so glar- 
ing that they could neither be de- 
nied nor extenuated ; but who would 
expect to find that his worthy daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, the “virgin queen” 
and Gloriana, before whose benign 
altar even Shakespeare offered the in- 
cense of his flattery, should at this re- 
mote period be discovered to be: as 
a woman ugly, ill-tempered, and un- 
chaste, and as a ruler fickle, cruel, 
cold-blooded, and thoroughly despot- 
ic. James I., the head of a long line 
of gallant princes, to whom his pli- 
ant prelates attributed “ divine illu- 
mination,” and subsequent historians 
praised for his learning and wit, we 
at length know to have been a miser 
and a charlatan, as deformed in mind 
as he was uncouth in person. “ His 
cowardice,” says his compatriot and 
co-religionist Macaulay, “his child- 
ishness, his pedantry, his ungainly 
person and manners, his provincial 
accent, made him an object of deri- 
sion” to his English subjects. The 
unscrupulous Northampton and the 
subtle Cecil, the trusted ministers of 
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both sovereigns, who had long been re- 
garded as the unswerving champions 
of English independence and the 
bulwark of Protestant ascendency, 
are now proved to have been all 
along the paid tools of Catholic 
Spain, with whose ill-gotten gold 
their lofty palaces were built. and 
their luxurious wants regularly sup- 
plied.* The chivalrous and roman- 
tic Raleigh of other days, examined 
by the inexorable scrutiny of the 
XIXth century, turns out a spy in 
the pay of a foreign and by no 
means friendly power; the philoso- 
phic Bacon, a common peculator ; 
and Coke, the father of English com- 
mon law, a falsifier of sworn evidence 
and a concocter of legal conspiracies 
against the liberties of his country- 
men, Yet these were the leading 
personages, who, with many others 
equally corrupt, in their day and 
generation swayed the destinies of 
England, desolated the church of 
God, originated or abetted plots and 
schemes, at home and abroad, for 
the spoliation and extermination of 
the professors of the ancient faith. 
This tardy measure of historical 
justice is partly due to the appear- 
ance in different parts of Europe of 
important public and private docu- 
ments and correspondence, which have 
shamed British Protestant authors 
into something like truthfulness, but 
principally to the revival of Catholi- 
city in England, which has been the 
means of drawing out a mass of ori- 
ginal and reliable information, that 
had long been allowed to slumber 
in the dark closets of a few noble 
families or in inaccessible libraries 
during the gloomy era of persecu- 


*“The great house then rising at Charing 
Cross was said, in reference to these gifts, to be 
plated with King Philip's gold. Much of Don 
Juan’s money passed in Cecil’s pocket. . . . 
Northampton and Suffolk also obtained the 
— princely sums.”—Her Majesty's Tower, pp. 
59, 6, 
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tion and proscription, Our readers 
are already familiar with the articles 
which formerly appeared in these 
columns on the long-unsettled and . 
vexed question of the character of 

Mary, Queen of Scots, and the jus- 
tice or injustice of her treatment by 
Elizabeth—contributions to current 
literature which in their collective 
form have found their way among 
the Zverati of all nations, and, from 
their admirable cogency of argument 
and conscientious appeals to con- 
temporary authorities, have at length 
cleared away from the character of 

that ill-starred lady the foul asper- 

sions and unexampled obloquy heap- 
ed on it by the minions of the Eng- 
lish sovereign. 

Some more recent publications have 
thrown additional light on the tragic 
incidents of her reign and of that of 
her successor James, which, as far as 
they relate to the Catholics of Great 
Britain, are full of freshness and inte- 
rest. Chief among them is the Zz/e 
of Father Fohn Gerard, for many 
years a Jesuit missionary in England 
under both rulers, with his account 
of the celebrated Gunpowder Plot, 
written soon after the failure of that 
conspiracy. Many of the participants 
in the plot were personally known to 
him, and he himself was accused of 
having taken an active part in its 
formation; but, though his name has 
been frequently mentioned in connec- 
tion with it and his manuscript nar- 
rative more or less correctly quoted, it 
remained for a member of his Order, 
the Rey. John Morris, the able editor 
of the book before us, to present to 
the world for the first time the only 
complete and accurate history of an 
event which has been the fruitful sub- 
ject of misrepresentation and com- 
ment by every writer on English his- 
tory for the last two hundred years. 

Few incidents of modern times can 
be said to have provoked more hosti- 
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_ lity to the church and the Jesuit Order 
than the Gunpowder Plot, few have 
been so dexterously used by the ene- 
mies of Catholicity to poison the public 
mind against the priesthood, and none 
the details of which are so little un- 
derstood even at the present day by 
friends and foes. The sth of No- 
vember, the anniversary of its discov- 
ery, has long been a gala-day with the 
more ignorant of the British populace ; 
Protestant writers, divines, and politi- 
cians of the lower sort are not yet 
tired: of alluding to the time when, 
as they are wont to allege, the Ca- 
tholics by one fell swoop attempted 
to destroy king, lords, and com- 
mons; and even Lingard and Tier- 
nay, with the very best intentions 
and after considerable examination 
of authorities, give a partial assent 
to the old popular conviction that, 
in some way or another, the Jesuits 
were at the bottom of the diabo- 
lical scheme, which in reality was the 
creation of a handful of desperate 
laymen. In fact, the former, with a 
penetration totally at variance with 
his* general character, alludes to the 
taking of the oath of secrecy by 
Catesby and his companions in terms 
that would lead any superficial reader 
to adopt this absurd hypothesis. “ All 
five,” he says, “having previously 
sworn each other to secrecy, received 
in confirmation of their oath the 
sacrament at the hands of the Jesuit 
missionary Father Gerard.” * It is 
true that in a subsequent edition of 
his History he endeavored to explain 
away, but in a very unsatisfactory 
manner, the implication of guilty 
knowledge on the part of Gerard; 
but, whether from an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the writings of that 
priest, then unpublished, or from 
that spirit of timidity which too often 
characterized the conduct of the 


* History of England , ix. 36. 
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English Catholics of the last genera” 
tion, his refutation is not of that 
full and hearty nature which might 
be expected from so clear and critical 
a scholar. 

What Dr. Lingard was unwilling 
or unable to undertake may now, in 
view of more complete evidence, be 
accomplished by persons of lesser eru- 
dition, who, untrammelled by nation- 
al partiality, are not alarmed at po- 
pular clamor or unwilling to disturb 
time-honored but unfounded histo- 
rical fallacies. We design, therefore, 
in this article to prove: 

1. That the Gunpowder Plot was 
formed and carried out to its disas- 
trous end by not more than a dozen 
desperate men, the victims of unre- 
lenting persecution for conscience’ 
sake. 

2. That the Catholic body in 
England, lay and clerical, till its dis- 
covery, neither were aware of its ex- 
istence, approved of its aims, nor 
rendered any assistance to its pro- 
jectors. 

3. That no priest, Jesuit or other, 
was concerned in its formation, or 
afforded it any encouragement at 
any time; and that of all the secu- 
lars and regulars in the kingdom 
but two were ever aware of its exist- 
ence, and that to them the knowledge 
came under the seal of confession 
and could not be revealed. 

4. That those two used every pos- 
sible effort to dissuade the conspira- 
tors from their design, and denounc- 
ed on every occasion all violent at- 
tempts to redress the wrongs under 
which the Catholics suffered. 

The state of England at the begin- 
ning of the XVIIth century, when 
James of Scotland was called upon 
to ascend the throne of his mother’s 
murderer, was deplorable in the ex- 
treme. Less than half a century 
had sufficed to change entirely the 
whole face of the country socially 
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and morally, and the once “ merrie ” 
people were divided into two hostile 
camps, one the army of plunder and 
persecution, the other the cowering, 
dissatisfied, and impoverished mass- 
es, Many were yet alive who recol- 
lected with sorrow the time when the 
cross gleamed on the spires of a 
thousand churches, when the solemn 
sacrifice was offered up on myriads 
of altars, when the poor and afflicted 
easily found food and shelter at the 
numerous convents and abbeys that 
dotted the land of S. Augustine, and 
the young and the aged, the weak 
woman and the strong man, together 
bowed their knees in reverence be- 
fore the statues of the “blessed 
among women” and other saints. 
Now all was reformed away—chang- 
ed not with the consent of the peo- 
ple nor by the argument or eloquence 
of the preacher, but by the brute 
force and cunning fraud of a corrupt 
sovereign, a dissolute and avaricious 
court, and, partially at least, by a 
venal and cowardly episcopate. The 
churches no longer resounded from 
morning till night with the solemn 
sacred chants, the monasteries were 
in ruins or the scenes of impious rev- 
elry, the festivals of the church were 
abolished, and the peasantry, former- 
ly accustomed to look forward to 
them as days of rest from hard toil 
and occasions of innocent enjoy- 
ment, were sullen and discontented. 
Those who had shared in the eccle- 
siastical plunder spent their time in 
the metropolis in wild extravagance, 
while the gentry, most of whom still 
adhered secretly to the faith, remain- 
ed at home, the prey of anxiety and 
the tax-gatherer. The masses were 
fast degenerating into that state of 
stolid ignorance and unbelief from 
which all subsequent legislation has 
failed to raise them. The laws of 
Elizabeth aimed at the suppression 
of all outward manifestation of Ca- 
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tholicity and the ultimate protestant- 
izing of the nation; those of James, 
at the utter extirpation of the Cath- 
olics themselves. 

As early as A.D. 1559, the first 
year of Elizabeth’s reign, a law was 
passed compelling every person hold- 
ing office, either temporal or spirit- 
ual, under the crown, to take an oath 
of allegiance declaring the queen the 
supreme head of the church. The 
penalty for refusing this oath was 
forfeiture of goods and imprisonment, 
and a persistence in such refusal, 
death. Whoever affirmed the spirit- 
ual supremacy of the pope was de- 
clared guilty of treason; penalty, 
confiscation and death. Attendance 
at Mass was to be punished by per- 
petual imprisonment, and non-attend- 
ance at Protestant service by a week- 
ly fine. In the fifth year of her reign, 
any aider or abettor of such offenders 
was for the first offence to be fined and 
imprisoned for life, for the second to 
suffer death, Any clergyman celebrat- 
ing Mass or refusing to observe the 
regulations of the Book of Common 
Prayer forfeited offices, goods, and 
liberty. In the thirteenth year, in- 
troducing into the kingdom a bull or 
other instrument of the pope was 
treason, penalty death ; abetting the 
same, death ; acting under such au- 
thority, death ; introducing, wearing, 
or having in his or her possession an 
Agnus Dei, cross, etc., confiscation 
and perpetual imprisonment; and 
for leaving the kingdom without per- 
mission, forfeiture of lands and per- 
sonal estate. In the twenty-third 
year, any person granting absolution 
from sin in the name of the “ Roman 
Church,” or receiving the same, their 
aiders, etc., was declared guilty of 
treason, penalty death and for not 
disclosing knowledge of such offend- 
ers, confiscation and imprisonment. 
In the twenty-ninth year, the tax for 
non-attendance at Protestant service 
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was increased to £20 per lunar 
month, or forfeiture of two-thirds of 
all lands and goods; and for keeping 
a schoolmaster or tutor, other than a 
Protestant, a fine of £10 per month 
was imposed, together with imprison- 
ment at pleasure. By the statutes 
of the 21st, 27th, and 28th Elizabeth, 
every priest, Jesuit, or other ecclesi- 
astic ordained out of the realm was 
obliged forthwith to leave the king- 
dom, and in case of his return he 
was to suffer death ; those who receiv- 
ed or harbored him were subject to a 
like punishment. Those being edu- 
cated abroad were required to return 
home, and after neglect to do so, 
upon their being found in the king- 
dom, were to be put to death. For 
contributing money for colleges 
abroad and for sending students 
there, fine and imprisonment for life 
were considered adequate punish- 
ments ; but by the 25th chapter of 
Elizabeth, all who persisted in refus- 
ing attendance on Protestant worship 
were liable to be transported for life, 
aad if they evaded the statute they 
were liable to suffer death.* 

We see, therefore, by this compre- 
hensive penal code that every office 
under the crown was reserved as a 
bribe to recreant Catholics; that pri- 
vate tutors were commanded to teach 
nothing but the new heresy in Catho- 
lic families, while those who objected 
to such method of instruction could 
neither send their children abroad nor 
contribute to the support of those 
already there. All priests were oblig- 
ed to take the oath of supremacy 
and observe the Book of Common 
Prayer ; such as did not were to be 
banished, and if they returned were 
tobe executed forthwith. No priest 
could, of course, be ordained at home, 
and if ordained abroad he was to be 
hanged whenever caught, without 


* Statutes of Elizabeth, chap. i., v., xiii., xxi., 
Kiil., XXVii., xxviii., xxix., xxxv, 
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delay. If one of the laity attended 
Mass or wore the image of his cruci- 
fied Redeemer, he was to be imprison- 
ed for life ; if he did not attend Pro- 
testant service, he was to be fined 
enormously ; if he had no money to 
pay the fine, he might be banished for 
ever from his home and country, and 
if he endeavored to conceal himself 
at home his career was to be ended 
by the hangman. 

Nor must it to be supposed that 
these sanguinary statutes, affecting 
the rights and liberties of at least one- 
half of the population, were nothing 
but the splenetic fits of a jealous and 
tyrannical bigot or mere idle threats 
to frighten a half-civilized horde. On 
the contrary, we have abundant facts 
to prove that they were thoroughly 
and cruelly enforced, and that the 
sufferers were principally the better 
class of the community. In 1573, 
the Rev. Thomas Woodhouse was 
drawn, half-hanged, and then quar- 
tered alive in the usual way at Ty- 
burn, for having denied the queen’s 
supremacy. ‘Two years later, Father 
Cuthbert Mayne was executed with 
similar barbarity in Cornwall for hav- 
ing in his possession a copy of a 
Jubilee and for saying Mass in the 
house of a Mr. Teagian; the latter, 
with fifteen others, for being present 
on the occasion, was imprisoned for 
life. In 1577, Mr. Jenks was tried 
and convicted at Oxford for exposing 
some Catholic books for sale, and 
about this time we are informed the 
prisons were so full of “ récusants ” 
that a pestilence broke out and large 
numbers of the inmates perished. 
Among the sufferers in 1578 we find 
the names of Father Nelson and a 
Mr. Sherwood, who were hanged 
and quartered solely for being recu- 
sants. In 1582, Fathers Campion (the 
celebrated Jesuit missionary), Sher- 
win, and Briant, after the mockery of 
a trial, were executed in London, 
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and in May of the year following no 
less than seven other priests suffered 
death at Tyburn. Thus nearly every 
year supplied its quota to the mar- 
tyrology of the church in England, 
not to speak of the nameless thou- 
sands who died in confinement by 
the quick but silent process of tor- 
ture and pestilence, or abroad, bro- 
ken-hearted and neglected. During 
the fourteen years succeeding the 
dispersion of the Spanish Armada, 
when fanaticism was rampant and 
bigotry held full sway in the councils 
of Elizabeth, sixty-one clergymen, 
forty-seven laymen, and two gentle- 
women expiated their offence of be- 
ing Catholics by a horrible and igno- 
minious public death ; while, accord- 
ing to the records still extant, the 
total number of the “ good Queen 
Bess’ ” ecclesiastical victims amount- 
ed to the handsome number of one 
hundred and twenty-three, including 
one hundred and thirteen seculars, 
eight Jesuits, one friar, and one 
monk, besides innumerable laymen 
in whose veins flowed the best blood 
of the land. 

The rack and the thumb-screw al- 
most invariably preceded the half- 
hanging and disembowelling, so that 
many looked upon the gallows as a 
welcome relief from worse sufferings. 
Priests were tortured to compel 
them to disclose the names of their 
penitents, and laymen to force them 
into the betrayal of their pastors. 
Father Campion was four times rack- 
ed, and then secretly brought before 
the queen to discuss theology with 
that model Supreme Head of the 
Church; while others like Nichols 
found it more convenient to swear to 
all their tormentors required, for, as 
that recreant shepherd naively says 
in his Apology, “it is not, I assure 
you, a pleasant thing to be stretched 
on the rack till the body becomes 
almost two feet longer than nature 
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made it.” Father Gerard, who 
speaks from personal experience, has 
left us in his Memoirs the following 
account of this most effectual method 
of extorting confessions in the glori- 
ous reign of that queen: to which so 
many of our modern writers refer 
with pride and congratulation : 


“ Then they led me toa great upright 
beam, or pillar of wood, which was one 
of the supports of this vast crypt. At the 
summit of this column were fixed certain 
iron staples for supporting weights. Here 
they placed on my wrists manacles of 
iron, and ordered me to mount upon two 
or three wicker steps; then raising my 
arms they inserted an iron bar through 
the rings of the manacles, and then 
through the staples in the pillar, putting 
a pin through the bar so that it could not 
slip. My arms being thus fixed above my 
head, they withdrew those wicker steps I 
spoke of, one by one, from my feet, so 
that [hung by my hands andarms. The 
tips of my toes, however, still touched 
the ground ; so they dug away the ground 
beneath, as they could not raise me high- 
er, for they had suspended me from the 
topmost staples in the pillar. Thus 
hanging by my wrists I began to pray, 
while those gentlemen standing around 
me asked again if I was willing to con 
fess. I replied, ‘I neither can nor will.’ 
But so terrible a pain began to oppress 
me that I was scarcely able to speak the 
words. The worst pain was in my breast 
and belly, my arms and hands. It seemed 
to me that all the blood in my body rush- 
ed up my arms into my hands, and I was 
under the impression at the time that the 
blood actually burst forth from my fin- 
gers and the back of my hands. This 
was, however, a mistake, the sensation 
was caused by the swelling of the flesh 
over the iron that bound it. . . . I 
had hung this way till after one of the 
clock, as I think, when I fainted.” * 


It must not be supposed, however, 
that the zeal of the queen’s ministers 
was satisfied with these harsh mea- 
sures against the clergy and the 
more prominent delinquents. All 
Catholics were put beyond the pale 
of the law. The country swarmed 


* The Life of Father Fohn Gerard, xcvii.-ix. 
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with spies and informers. Lists were 
accurately made out and carefully 
preserved of the recusants who own- 
ed property of any sort, and every 
possible method of espionage was 
adopted to detect them in the slight- 
est infraction of the bloody code. 
Domiciliary visits became the order 
of the day, or rather of the night, 
for that was the time usually chosen 
by the pursuivants. Doors were 
broken open, closets ransacked, bed- 
rooms of women and invalids in- 
vaded without ceremony; and fre- 
quently, the previous movements 
having been properly concerted, 
whole families were simultaneously 
borne off to prison, there to be de- 
tained without the least warrant of 
Jaw for months and years. ‘The tax 
of £260 annually, equal to at least 
five thousand dollars at the present 
day, was not only vigorously en- 
forced, but upon the faintest rumor 
of a foreign invasion or domestic 
broil, special imposts were laid on 
the remaining property of the Ca- 
tholics, and the owners were carried 
to the nearest dungeon till the affair 
blew over, when they were as un- 
ceremoniously dismissed until the 
next occasion arose for plunder and 
personal revenge. 

Thus was the work of reformation 
and evangelization urged briskly for- 
ward in free England, and she was 
fast becoming converted and en- 
lightened. ‘Torture, death, and con- 
fiscation dogged the steps of the un- 
happy recusant who dare to profess, 
even in the privacy of his house, the 
faith of his fathers for ten centuries— 
that religion which had raised his 
ancestors from barbarism, freed him 
frorn the thraldom of feudalism, and 
given him Magna’ Charta, trial by 
jury, and representative government. 
The crown lawyers, like Coke, Stan- 
hope, and Bacon, laid the plans, pious 
bishops like those of Londen, Ely, 
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and Winchester, leaving their flocks 
to the devouring Puritan wolves, 
constituted themselves a sort of 
episcopal sheriffalty, and vied with 
each other in their ardor for the 
spread of the Gospel and their love 
for the spoils of the Papists. Their 
leader in all this was a vulgar wretch 
named Topcliffe, whose audacity, 
profanity, and lewdness made him 
the terror of men and the abhor- 
rence of women, but whose useful- 
ness was so apparent that he was 
constantly the object of government 
favors and clerical eulogy. 

But human hate and diabolical 
ingenuity, it was thought, could not 
last forever. On the 24th of March, 
A.D. 1603, Elizabeth died, to the 
last the prey of vain desires and un- 
satisfied ambition. For weeks be- 
fore her decease she was haunted 
by the phantoms of her innumerable 
crimes, and so terrified at the approach 
of death that she refused to lie in her 
bed or to receive any sustenance 
from her usual attendants. The 
courts of Europe, to which she had 
ever been an object of dislike and 
fear, could ill conceal their pleasure 
at the event, but millions of her sub- 
jects, the impoverished, the widowed, 
and the orphaned, made desolate 
by her despotic cruelty, in silence 
execrated her memory. 

The Catholics generally found con- 
solation in the thought of her suc- 
cessor, and, with that unqualified 
confidence in the house of Stuart, 
which now seems like fatality, they 
began to hope for better days under 
his sway. Was he not, they asked 
each other, the son of Elizabeth’s 
royal victim, and could he be un- 
mindful of the affection with which 
the Catholics of the three kingdoms 
ever regarded his mother? Had he 
not before he ever put foot in England 
authorized Father Watson to promise 
in his name justice and protection, 
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and did not Percy, the agent and 
kinsman of the great Duke of North- 
umberland, assure his friends, on the 
strength of the royal word solemnly 
pledged, that the days of persecution 
were atanend? Poor deluded peo- 
ple, they little knew how much de- 
ceit lay in the heart of him whom 
the Protestant lord primate rather 
blasphemously averred “ the like had 
not been since the time of Christ.” 
He had scarcely put on the crown 
when the Catholics discovered that 
they had neither mercy nor justice 
to expect from him. Once secure in 
the support of the Protestant party, 
he turned a deaf ear to their com- 
plaints, and even had the mendacity 
to deny his own word of honor, giving 
as a reason * that, since Protestants 
had so generally received and pro- 
claimed him king, he had now no 
need of Papists.” Being by nature 
intolerant, he oppressed the Puritans, 
by whom he had been trained, to 
please the Episcopalians, and to 
gratify both he ground the Catholics 
into dust ; arrests for recusancy multi- 
plied, illegal visitations became more 
frequent, and if possible more annoy- 
ing, the arrears of the monthly tax 
which he at first pretended to remit 
were demanded, and the amount, al- 
ready enormous, was even increased 
so as to satisfy the ever-increasing 
rapacity of his pauper courtiers who 
had followed him into England. In 
place and out of it, he made the most 
violent attacks on the faith of his 
dead mother and of at least one-half 
of his English subjects, and his re- 
marks were taken up and repeated 
from every Protestant pulpit and in 
every conventicle throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, till 
the hopes of the Catholics grew 
fainter and fainter, and finally ex- 
pired. Unlike Elizabeth, he was not 
only expected to live a long life, but 
his progeny would succeed him, the 
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heirs of his authority and cruelty ; and 
being constitutionally a coward and 
an intriguer, he was bent on making 
peace with foreign powers, and thus 
cutting off all sympathy which the 
Catholic sovereigns might have felt 
it their interest to express for their 
suffering co-religionists in Great 
Britain. 

Though the principles of recipro- 
cal protection and allegiance were 
not as well defined at that period as 
they have since been, the Catholics 
of England would have been more 
or less than human if they could 
have regarded James’ government 
with any feeling other than detesta- 
tion, and the wonder is not that a 
plot was laid to destroy it, but that 
so very few of the persecuted multi- 
tude could be found to embark in it, 
notwithstanding the manifold reasons 
afforded by the king and parliament 
for their destruction. It was an age 
of conspiracies and _ counterplots, 
when the highest and most trusted 
in every land endeavored by force or 
fraud to accomplish political and 
personal ends, success being the only 
criterion of merit. The history of 
Europe from the middle of the pre- 
ceding century is. full of dark 
schemes and secret contrivances, in 
which nobles and princes figure al- 
ternately as the bribers or the bribed, 
the patrons or the victims of the 
assassin, now devoted patriots and 
anon double-dyed traitors. The 
long civil wars, the vicious legacy of 
the Lutheran attempt to unsettle the 
faith of Christendom, had nearly 
ceased from sheer exhaustion, and 
unemployed soldiers of desperate for- 
tunes but undoubted courage were 
to be easily had for any enterprise, 
no matter how dangerous. 

Of this character was Guy or 
Guido Fawkes, whose name, though 
not himself the originator of the 
Gunpowder Plot, is most intimately 
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associated with it in popular tradi- 
tion. The real authors were Robert 
Catesby, Thomas Percy, Thomas 
Winter, and John Wright; all of 
whom were country gentlemen of 
good family and education, but, ex- 
cept Catesby, very much reduced in 
circumstances owing to the unjust 
and repeated exactions of the penal 
laws, which had not only robbed 
them of their property and shut them 
out from all public employment, but 
had branded them with the stigma 
of traitors to their country and ene- 
mies to their sovereign; for, having 
in the early part of their lives con- 
formed to Protestantism, they had 
subsequently returned to the church 
into which they had been baptized— 
an offence in the eyes of the rulers 
of that day of the deepest dye. 

In the early part of 1604, the five 
conspirators met in London, and, 
having taken a solemn oath of se- 
crecy, determined on their future 
schemes for the total destruction of 
the government. Wishing, however, 
it seems, to exhaust all milder reme- 
dies, they sent agents to Spain and 
other foreign powers friendly to the 
Catholic cause, to induce them to 
use their good. offices in mitigating 
the sufferings of the English recu- 
sants, The answers were generally 
favorable, but non-committal, and the 
practical result nothing. They then 
determined to depend on themselves 
alone, and in the autumn rented a 
building adjoining the Palace of 
Westminster, the old House of Par- 
liament, and commenced to under- 
mine the dividing wall. This, some 
three yards thick of solid masonry, 
they found a work of difficulty, and 
from the paucity of their numbers 
and their inexperience in manual 
labor, advanced slowly. A circum- 
stance soon occurred to modify their 
plans. A portion of the cellar imme- 
diately under the prince’s chamber, 
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which had been used by a coal 
dealer, was vacated by the tenant, 
and Percy rented it, ostensibly for 
storage purposes, The mine was 
abandoned, and thirty-two barrels of 
powder, which had been stored pre 
viously at Lambeth, were introduced 
in the night-time, and covered from 
observation by wood, furniture, etc. 
All that was now required to complete 
the conspiracy was a proper moment 
for the application of the match, 
This work had brought them into the 
spring of 1605, and, as parliament 
was not to assemble for some 
months, they resolved to separate, 
some going into the country to see 
their relatives, and others to the Con- 
tinent to enlist the assistance of such 
adventurers as could be found will- 
ing to take service under the antici- 
pated new régime. Meanwhile eight 
more persons were admitted into the 
plot, the principal of whom were 
Rokewood, Grant, Tresham, and Sir 
Everard Digby, all young men of 
family and fortune, whose proud 
spirits chafed continually under the 
social and political ostracism to 
which all recusants of the period were 
doomed. 

The opening of parliament, ex- 
pected in September, was, however, 
postponed till the 5th of November, 
but, to the secret satisfaction of 
Catesby and his fellows, the penal 
laws continued to be rigidly enforced, 
and additional measures of persecution 
were devised by the king’s council 
for the adoption by the legislature 
when it should meet. As that time 
approached and everything augured 
success, the parts of the leading act- 
ors in the bloody drama were dis- 
tributed. Fawkes was to fire the 
powder which was to blow the king, 
his oldest son Henry, and the lords 
and commons into eternity; Prince 
Charles, the next in succession, hav- 
ing been seized by Percy, was to be 
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proclaimed king at Charing Cross by 
Catesby; while Tresham, Grant, and 
Digby were to gain possession of the 
person of the infant princess Eliza- 
beth, at Lord Harrington’s country- 
seat. After the explosion, Fawkes 
was to sail for Flanders to bring over 
reinforcements, and the others, a 
protector for the royal children hav- 
ing been appointed, were to rendez- 
vous at Digby’s residence and raise 
the country in favor of the new gov- 
ernment. There was a method in 
the madness of these men, and the 
first part of their programme would 
undoubtedly have been carried out 
but for one important fact upon 
which it seems they did not reckon: 
Cecil was fully cognizant of all their 
movements, and for his own good 
reasons, as we shall hereafter see, al- 
lowed them to proceed unchecked to 
the very last moment. 

That moment expired soon after 
midnight on the night of the 4th—sth 
of November, only a few hours be- 
fore the expected catastrophe. As 
Fawkes was entering the cellar to as- 
sure himself that all was in readiness, 
he was seized by a body of soldiers 
under the command of Sir Thomas 
Knevett, His dress denoted that he 
was prepared for a journey, arms and 
matches were found upon his person, 
a dark-lantern was discovered in a 
corner, and the removal of the débris 
that was piled in the vault revealed 
the powder arranged ready for ex- 
plosion. 

The scene that ensued was highly 
dramatic, and did great credit to the 
histrionic genius of the secretary. 
The lords of the council were hastily 
summoned to the king’s bed-cham- 
ber, the prisoner was brought up for 
examination by torch-light, and the 
royal pedant sat on the side of his 
couch in his night-clothes for several 
hours, questioning and cross-ques- 
tioning the would-be murderer. But 
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Guy was made of stern stuff, and, 
while he freely admitted that his in- 
tention had been “to blow the 
Scotch beggars back to their native 
mountains,” he obstinately refused to 
disclose the names of his associates. 


‘The news spread with rapidity, and 


London at daylight was in the wild- 
est commotion. ‘The other conspi- 
rators in the city, with the exception 
of Tresham, fled to Digby’s house 
near Dunchurch, where a hunting 
party had assembled, but upon the 
disclosure of the treason and its fail- 
ure the guests rapidly dispersed, two * 
or three only, from friendship or 
other causes, resolving to remain 
with the conspirators and share the 
fate which now seemed certain to 
overtake them. One of these was 
Stephen Littleton, who resided at 
Holbeach in Staffordshire, a strongly 
Catholic county, and thither the 
whole party, numbering between 
forty and fifty, including grooms and 
other servants, proceeded through 
Warwick and Worcester, vainly en- 
deavoring on their road to excite the 
people to jointhem. At Holbeach 
they resolved to make a stand, but 
an accident destroyed whatever little 
chance might have remained of a 
successful resistance. Their ammu- 
nition, which had been wet during 
their hurried journey, exploded while 
being dried, and not only seriously 
injured Catesby and three others, but 
afforded an excuse for their handful 
of followers to forsake them. In this 
condition they were soon surrounded 
by the forces of Sir Richard Walsh, 
who, after summoning them to sur- 
render and receiving a defiant nega- 
tive, ordered his men to fire. The 
brothers Wright, Percy, and Catesby, 
fell mortally wounded ; Rokewood, 
Winter, Morgan, and Grant were 
wounded and taken prisoners, and 
Digby and the two others were soon 
after captured. They were immedi- 
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ately taken to London, tried, and 
with Fawkes executed on the 30th 
of the following January. 

Under ordinary circumstances, this 
insane conspiracy of a dozen despe- 
rate men would have ended here, 
and the plot itself have become lost 
in the thousand-and-one concerted 
crimes against authority which disfig- 
ure the annals of European monarchy 
in the middle ages; but the Puritan 
party in England, the more insatiable 
enemies of the Catholics, who saw 
in it an excellent opportunity for 
* wholesale spoliation of what yet re- 
mained to the persecuted, endeavor- 
ed to involve the millions in the trea- 
sonable guilt of the few, and Cecil, 
who had so long nursed the designs 
of the traitors, had his own deep 
schemes to subserve by endorsing 
this foul calumny. . But James, bigot 
as he was, could not, in the face of 
such palpable facts to the contrary, 
go to this extreme length. “ Fer 
though it cannot be denied,” he said 
in his speech to parliament recount- 
ing the discovery and origin of the 
plot, “ that it was only the blind su- 
perstition of their errors in religion 
that led them to this desperate de- 
vice, yet doth it not follow that all 
professing that Romish religion were 
guilty of the same.” Yet the Puritan 
party, who hungered for the spoils, 
by constant repetition succeeded in 
fastening the imputation of guilt on 
the entire Catholic body in England, 
and for a long time it was partially 
believed abroad, and re-echoed with- 
out hesitation by subsequent histori- 
ans. The author of Her Majesty's 
Tower, to whom Catholicity owes lit- 
tle else, has, we are happy to say, had 
the manhood to set the matter in its 
true light in his recent publication. 
He says: 

“ The news of this plot was heard by 


the old English Catholics with more 
astonishment than rage, though the ex- 
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pression of their anger was both loud 
and deep. The priests were still more 
prompt to denounce it than their flocks, 
The venerable Archpriest, George Black- 
well, took up his pen before a single 
man had yet been killed or captured in 
the shires, and in a brief address to the 
Catholic clergy stigmatized the plot as 
a detestable contrivance in which no 
true Catholic could have a share—as an 
abominable thing, contrary to Holy Writ, 
to the councils, and to the instructions 
of the spiritual guides. Blackwell told 
his clergy to exhort their flocks to peace 
and obedience, and to avoid falling into 
snares.” 


But it was necessary for the pur- 
pose of affording a decent pretext 
for further penal legislation, long 
since agreed upon in the council, as 
well as to destroy the sympathy still 
felt at foreign courts for the perse- 
cuted English, that the blame of the 
foul conspiracy should be laid not 
on the inhuman laws which had 
driven gallant and loyal men into 
deadly conflict with the government, 
but on the church. As it was im- 
possible to implicate any consider- 
able number of the laity or the secu- 
lar clergy, it was resolved to single 
out the few Jesuits then in the coun- 
try, and through them the entire 
Order, as fitting objects of national 
hatred and universal obloquy. The 
trick was not new even then, though 
since much practised and refined. 
Its execution was consonant also 
with the parliamentary design of ex- 
terminating Catholicity in the three 
kingdoms. The old clergy, or, as 
they were called, “Queen Mary’s 
priests,” were few, aged, and sure 
soon to die out in the course of na- 
ture, while the authorities had taken 
good care that they should leave no 
successors of native education. The 
Jesuits, on the contrary, were young 
men, generally scions of noble houses, 
gentle in breeding, and, from their 
continental training, thorough lin- 
guists, acute reasoners, and polished 
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gentlemen. Their erudition made 
them feared by the half-taught so- 
phists of the reformed prelacy, their 
refined manners secured their ad- 
mission into the best families, and 
their noble enthusiasm defied the 
utmost severity of the Puritan and 
Episcopal magistrates. Their know- 
ledge of the country was accurate, 
and, though they were accused by 
such hired defamers as Coke of using 
many afiases, the odium was not 
theirs, but the law’s, that made their 
very presence in their native land 
treason. No religious community, 
it is well known, is the church, nor 
is she responsible for the conduct of 
each particular member, but the or- 
ders may be regarded as the zede/fes 
of her grand army, and before it can 
be successfully attacked they must 
be driven in or captured. 
Accordingly, one of the first steps 
taken by the king’s advisers after the 
trial of the conspirators was to issue 
a proclamation for the arrest of Fa- 
thers Gerard, Greenway, and Garnett, 
three of the four Jesuit missionaries 
then known to be in England. In 
this official document it was alleged 
“to be plain and evident from the 
examinations that all three had been 
peculiarly practisers in the plot.” 
Now, let us examine for a moment 
upon what those grave accusations 
were based. Simply on confessions 
of the prisoners, for it has never been 
alleged that the slightest proof, doc- 
umentary or oral, other than those 
and the admission of Father Garnett, 
the provincial, were ever produced to 
connect the priests with the conspir- 
acy. The examinations were con- 
ducted with the most exquisite tor- 
tures, taken down by the creatures 
of the government, and afterwards 
mutilated and aitcred by the attor- 
ney-general to suit his own views. 
Fawkes, by special command of his 
majesty, was so frequently racked 
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that he could not use a pen to sign 
his name, much less could he read 
what had been written for him, and 
Nicholas Owen, a lay-brother, was 
so stretched that his bowels pro- 
truded and he expired in the hands 
of his tormentors. Of Father Ge- 
rard, mention was made by two of 
the original plotters, Fawkes and 
Winter, in allusion to the oath of se- 
crecy. The latter said that “the 
five administered the oath to each 
other in a chamber iz which no other 
body was,” which the latter confirms 
more in detail. 


“The five,” he says, “did meet at a 
house in the field, beyond S. Clement’s 
Inn, where they did confer and agree 
upon the plot, and there they took a sol- 
emn oath and vows by all their force and 
power to execute the same, and of se- 
crecy not to reveal it to any of their fel- 
lows, but to such as should be thought 
fit persons to enter into that action; and 
in the same house they did receive the 
sacrament of Gerard the Jesuit, to per- 
form their vow and oath of secrecy afore- 
said. But that Gerard was not acquainted 
with their purpose.” * 


This last sentence was by order 
of Coke underlined with red, notated 
hucusgue, and was carefully sup- 
pressed in the reading of the exami- 
nation on the trial! The original 
document is still preserved in the 
Public Record Office, and how such 
an indefatigable student as Mr. Dix- 
on could have overlooked this part 
of it is, to say the least, very suspi- 
cious. His version of the affair is as 
follows : 

“ An upper room of Widow Herbert's 
house was turned into a chapel; and 
when the priest was ready for his part, 
Catesby, Percy, Tom Winter, Jack 
Wright, and Fawkes assembled in the 
house—a quaint old Tudor pile at the 
corner of Clement’s Lane—first in the 
lower room, where they swore each othet 
upon the Primer, and then in the upper 
room, where they heard Father Gerard 


* Fifth Examination of Fawkes, November goth 
and roth, State Paper Office, No. 54. 
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say Mass, and took from his hand the 
sacrament on that oath. Each of the five 
conspirators was sworn upon his knees, 
with his hand on the Primer, that he 
would keep the secret, that he would be 
true to his fellows, that he would be con- 
stant in the plot.” 

Is this perversion of the facts of 
history accidental, or a piece of down- 
right dishonesty ? At first, overlook- 
ing the writer’s known hostility to the 
Jesuits, and his insinuation about the 
priest being “ready for his part,” we 
concluded that the sentence describ- 
ing how the conspirators were sworn 
was intended to commence after the 
word “ Primer,” to preserve the unity 
of the action, but by inadvertence 
was put after the mention of the tak- 
ing of the sacrament, thus conveying 
the false idea that the conspirators 
swore also after or during Mass ; but, 
having had occasion to refer to the 
index, we find that we had done 
Mr. Dixon’s dexterity injustice at the 
expense of his veracity. In seeking 
for the page of his book upon which 
this opaque statement appears, we find 
the following words in the index under 
the head “ Gerard” —“ administers the 
oath of secrecy to the Powder Plot 
conspirators in a house in Butcher’s 
Row, p. 95.” Thus the author of 
Her Majesty's Tower, who, we pre- 
sume, occupies a decent position 
among men of letters in his own 
country, not only cannot discover 
after the “ occasional’ labor of twenty 
years ” a most essential point of testi- 
mony bearing on the very subject 
to which his book is mainly devoted, 
but to make out a case against the 
much-hated Jesuits actually falsifies 
and perverts facts already known 
and admitted; doing in the year of 
grace 1869 gratuitously, what Coke 
in 1606 did‘for hire. - Can the force 
of malice go further? Digby, who, 
it will be remembered, was subse- 
quently admitted into the plot, on 
his trial went even further than the 
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originators of it; and, in exculpating 
the Jesuit Order, was most emphatic 
in denying any knowledge of the 
conspiracy on the part of Gerard, 
either in its progress or, as far as he 
knew, at its inception. So much for 
Father Gerard’s innocence as proved 
by others; the following is his own 
statement, made years after the occur- 
rence when he was beyond the reach of 
English law, and subsequently affirm- 
ed in substance on his solemn oath: 

“T have stated in the other treatise of 
which I spoke, that a proclamation was 
issued against those Jesuit fathers, of 
whom I am one; and, though the most 
unworthy, I was named first in the pro- 
clamation, whereas I was the subject of 
one and far inferior in all respects to the 
other. All this, however, I solemnly 
protest was utterly groundless; for I 
knew absolutely nothing of the plot from 
any one whatsoever, not even under the 
seal of confession, as the other two did ; 
nor had I the slightest notion that any 
such scheme was entertained by any 
Catholic gentleman, until by public 
rumor news was brought us of its dis- 
covery, as it was to all others dwelling in 
that part of the country.”* 

The treatise referred to in this ex- 
tract is his JVarrative, and in it Ge- 
rard takes frequent occasion to reite- 
rate in the most positive manner, 
speaking in the third person, all 
knowledge of the conspiracy, even to 
saying Mass on the occasion alluded 
to by Fawkes. The house in Cle- 
ment’s Inn, he fully acknowledges, 
was used by him and his friends, 
among whom there were at least two 
priests during his absence; and we 
can well believe that the two prison- 
ers were mistaken in his identity, as 
we have no evidence that they were 
familiar with his appearance.or per- 
sonally acquainted with him. How- 
ever, this does not signify. Some 
priest undoubtedly celebrated Mass, 
and the question is, Did he adminis- 
ter the oath, or knowingly administer 


* Life of Father Fohn Gerard, p. cixxviii. 
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the sacrament in confirmation of it? 
Winter and Fawkes declare he did 
not; Digby, who was most intimate 
with Father Gerard, denied in open 
court that that Jesuit knew anything 
about the plot; and Gerard himself 
repeatedly, under the strictest forms 
known in his Order, asserts his entire 
innocence, and it has never even been 
hinted that any other priest was con- 
cerned in the early stages of the con- 
spiracy. This matter may therefore 
be considered closed. 

Now, it is equally certain that Fa- 
thers Garnett and Tesimond, a/ias 
Greenway, did become acquainted 
with the plot during it progress; but 
the information came to them under 
the seal of confession, and could not 
be revealed. It is unnecessary to sup- 
port this proposition by argument, as 
its wisdom is now generally recog- 
nized by the civil law even in Pro- 
testant countries. Confidential com- 
munications to priest, doctor, or law- 
yer are at last held sacred. What 
was the extent of their know- 
ledge, and what was their conduct 
on receiving the same? In Thomas 
Winter’s public dying declaration, 
communicated by an eye-witness to 
the author of the Varrative, he said: 
“That whereas divers of the fa- 
thers of the society were accused of 
counselling and furthering them in 
this treason, he could clear them all, 
and particularly Father Tesimond, 
from all fault and participation there- 
in.” “And indeed Mr. Thomas 
Winter might best clear that good 
father, with whom he was best ac- 
quainted,” adds Father Gerard, “ and 
knew very well how far he was from 
counselling or plotting that business. 
For himself, having first told the 
father of it (as I have heard) long 
after the thing was ready, and that in 
such secret as he might not utter it, 
but with his leave, unto his superior 
only, the father, both then and after, 
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did so earnestly persuade him, and 
by him the rest, to leave off that 
course (as his duty was), that Mr. 
Winter might well find himself in 
conscience to clear this father from 
his wrongful accusation of being a 
counsellor and furtherer of the plot.’”* 
This statement was also repeatedly 
confirmed by Father Tesimond, both 
in his writings and in his account of 
the matter soon after his escape, pub- 
lished by Joannes in his Afo/ogia, 
Gerard and Tesimond having fled 
the country to avoid the popular 
tumult, “ which,” says Mr. Dixon, 
“took no note of the difference be- 
tween the children of S. Edward and 
the pupils of S. Ignatius,” the only 
remaining victim was the provincial 
Father Garnett. Him the govern- 
ment spies soon hunted down, and 
in company with Father Ouldcorne 
arrested at Hendlip House and lodg- 
ed in the tower. ‘This capture oc- 
curred on the 28th of February, and 
his trial took place on the 28th 
of March; the intervening month 
having been spent by the officers of 
the crown in procuring evidence of 
his guilt, but with so little success 
that an attempt was made to procure 
his condemnation by parliament, with- 
out the intervention of a jury, by in- 
serting surreptitiously a clause in the 
bill of attainder introduced against 
the families of Digby and others. 
Cajolery was first resorted to, next 
torture, then the subterfuge of 
allowing him speech with his fel- 
low-prisoner Ouldcorne, overheard 
unknown to them by persons secretly 
hidden for the purpose, and again 
torture, but all to no effect. He at 
first refused to admit any knowledge 
of the conspiracy, but finally con- 
fessed that he had heard of it from 
Father Tesimond (Greenway) under 
the seal of confession, and that he 


* Page o2z. 
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had reprimanded that priest for ever 
so communicating it to him, and 
had admonished him to use all 
efforts to dissuade the conspirators 
from their rash designs. This was 
all that could be proved against him 
at his trial, but he was of course con- 
demned, not however for treason, but 
for misprision of treason, and two 
months after executed, declaring his 
entire innocence most solemnly. Fa- 
ther Ouldcorne, who was also found 
guilty of knowledge after the fact, on 
no better evidence, suffered with him. 

The provincial was examined no 
less’ that twenty-three times before 
his trial, and much stress was laid 
during its progress and long after- 
wards on his equivocations in an- 
swer to the various searching que- 
ries touching the guilt of himself 
and others. The question of the 
morality of such evasion of the truth 
under the peculiar circumstances has, 
however, no practical value for us, as 
now by the well-recognized policy of 
law in all civilized countries no per- 
son is bound to criminate himself 
either as a principal or a witness, and 
every individual is allowed to be the 
judge of his own case in this respect. 
No one has a right to entrap a pris- 
oner into a confession of guilt, much 
less compel disclosures by foul means 
or torture. 

Let us inquire for a moment how 
far Father Garnett’s statements in pri- 
son were borne out by his previous 
conduct. Several letters of his are 
still extant addressed to Father Per- 
sons, the English superior at Rome, 
on the state of the Catholics in Eng- 
land previous to the explosion of the 
plot, in which he intimates his suspi- 
cions that something desperate was 
about to be attempted against the 
government, and begs the superior to 
influence the Holy Father to inter- 
fere. On the 2gth of August, 1604, he 
wrote: “ If the affair of toleration go 
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not well, Catholics will no more be 
quiet. What shall we do? Jesuits 
cannot hinder it. Let Pope forbid 
all Catholics to stir.” In May fol- 
lowing he says: “ All are desperate, 
divers Catholics are offended with 
Jesuits ; they say that Jesuits do im- 
pugn and hinder all forcible enter- 
prises.” On the 24th of July, after 
reviewing the threatening state of 
affairs in the kingdom, he repeats his 
request for pontifical assistance in 
keeping the people quiet. He then 
wrote : 

“ Wherefore, in my judgment, two 
things are necessary; first, that his 
holiness should prescribe what in any 
case is to be done; and then that he 
should forbid any force of arms to the 
Catholics under censures, and by brief 
publicly promulgated, an occasion for 
which can be taken from the disturbance 
lately raised in Wales, which has at 
length come to nothing.” * 

His public acts were consistent 
with his views thus confidentially ex- 
pressed. Itis acknowledged that he 
was mainly instrumental in defeating 
the Grey conspiracy, in which Father 
Watson and, many Catholics were in 
volved, and, when Catesby and the 
other conspirators approached him 
on the subject of forcible resistance 
to James’ government, he denounced 
all such attempts in the most positive 
manner, “It is to you and such as 
you,” said that desperate plotter to 
the provincial, “ that we owe our pre- 
sent calamities. This doctrine of non- 
resistance makes us slaves. No 
authority of priest or pontiff can de- 
prive a man of his right to repel in- 
justice.” When it became apparent 
that such men as Catesby could not 
be stayed by ordinary means, he re- 
commended that before any forcible 
measures were adopted an agent 
should be sent to Rome, and in the 
meantime took steps to procure the 
co-operation of the sovereign pontiff 


* A Narrative, etc., pp. 76-77. 
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himself to suppress all attempts at 
insurrection. In fact, his whole life 
was divided between his duty to God 
and his efforts to teach peace and 
longanimity to his persecuted coun- 
trymen, but the very fact that he was 
a Jesuit and a Catholic missionary 
was enough to condemn him in the 
eyes of the judges of that day. Let 
us hope that posterity will do him 
fuller justice. 

The general accusation against the 
Order was grounded on the fact that 
many of the conspirators were converts 
and pupils of the Jesuits, and ¢here- 
fore they were their agents and in- 
struments. This is plausible, and 
might be worthy of attention if true, 
but it lacks the essential element of 
reliability. Some were Catholics from 
their birth, others had only for the 
time being or during their minority 
outwardly conformed to Protestant- 
ism, and were simply reclaimed from 
their vicious habits by the Jesuits. 
3ut even if they had all been con- 
verts it would not strengthen their 
opponents’ position. So were many 
hundreds, nay, thousands of English- 
men who took no act or part in the 
conspiracy. Besides the Jesuits that 
had suffered in the preceding reign, 
the four fathers we have just men- 
tioned had spent each over eighteen 
years in the country, laboring with 
a zeal and success seldom equalled, 
and it was this very success in gain- 
ing souls to Christ that furnished the 
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greatest incentive for their destruc- 
tion. Their intimacy with the con- 
spirators was simply that of pastors 
with their penitents; the asser- 
tions of Bates, the servant of Cates- 
by, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
That poor wretch was tortured and 
tampered with to induce him to make 
some accusation against the mission- 
aries, and then hanged, but not be- 
fore he retracted on the scaffold 
every sentence uttered by him when 
a hope of pardon had been held out 
as the reward of his perjury. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Dixon’s wild attempts to 
throw discredit on the English Jesuits 
abroad rest on no foundation what- 
ever, nor has he a single impartial 
authority to support him in his broad 
assertions and elaborate reports of 
what are said to have been strictly 
private interviews and confidential 
correspondence between the plotters 
in England and the Jesuit colleges 
abroad. Owen and Baldwin, the 
alleged foreign correspondents, the 
parties most sought to be implicated, 
were never tried, but the latter was 
examined in England ten years after 
and discharged, nothing having been 
proved against him. So much for 
the bugbear of Catholics justifying 
wholesale assassination as a re- 
medy for persecution, that has 
been such a sweet morsel under 
the tongues of Protestant divines 
and zealots for so many centu- 
ries. 
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THE tumult continued. As soon 
as the orator attempted to speak, his 
voice was drowned by cries and 
stamping. 

“ Commissary !” cried the chair- 
man to that officer, “ I demand that 
you extend to our assembly the pro- 
tection of the law.” 

“T am here simply to watch the 
proceedings of your meeting,” re- 
plied Parteiling with cool indiffer- 
ence. “Everybody is at liberty in 
meetings to signify his approval or 
disapproval by signs. No act for- 
bidden by the law has been commit- 
ted by your opponents, in my opin- 
ion.” 

“ Bravo! bravo! 
the commissary !” 

All at once the noise was subdued 
to a whisper of astonishment. A 
miracle was taking place under the 
very eyes of progress, Banker Greif- 
mann, the moneyed prince and lib- 
eral, made his appearance upon the 
platform. The rioters saw with 
amazement how the mighty man be- 
fore whom the necks of all such as 
were in want of money bowed—even 
the necks of the puissant leaders— 
stepped before the president of the 
assembly, how he politely bowed and 
spoke a few words in an undertone. 
They observed how the chairman 
nodded assent, and then how the 
banker, as if to excite their wonder 
to the highest pitch, mounted to the 
speaker’s desk, 

“ Gentlemen,” began Carl Greif- 
mann, “although I have not the hon- 
or of sharing your political views, I 
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feel myself nevertheless urged to ad- 
dress a few words to you. In the 
name of true progress, I ask this hon- 
orable assembly’s pardon for the dis- 
turbance occasioned a moment ago 
by a band of uncultivated rioters, 
who dare to pretend that they are 
acting in the cause and with the 
sanction of progress. I solemnly 
protest against the assumption that 
their disgraceful and outrageous con- 
duct is in accordance with the spirit 
of the party which they dishonor. 
Progress holds firmly to its principles, 
and defends them manfully in the 
struggle with its opposers, but it is 
far from making itself odious by rude- 
ly overstepping the bounds of de- 
cency set by humanity and civiliza- 
tion. In political contests, it may be 
perfectly lawful to employ earnest 
persuasion and even influences that 
partake of the rigor of compulsion, 
but rudeness, impertinence, is never 
justifiable in an age of civilization. 
Commissary Parteiling discovers no 
legally prohibited offence in the ex- 
pression of vulgarity and lowness— 
may be. Nevertheless, a high mis- 
demeanor has _ been perpetrated 
against decorum and against the de- 
ference which man owes to man. 
Should the slightest disturbance be 
again attempted, I shall use the 
whole weight of my influence in 
prosecuting the guilty parties, and 
convince them that even in the spirit 


- of progress they are offenders and 


can be.reached by punishment.” 
He spoke, and retired to the other 
end of the hall, followed by loud ap- 
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plause from the ultramontanes. Nor 
were the threats of the mighty man 
uttered in vain. Spitzkopf hung his 
head abashed. The other revellers 
were tamed, they listened demurely 
to the speakers, ceased their con- 
temptuous hootings, and stood on 
their good behavior. Greifmann’s 
proceeding had taken Seraphin also 
by surprise, and the power which the 
banker possessed over the rioters set 
him to speculating deeply. He saw 
plainly that Louise’s brother com- 
manded an extraordinary degree of 
respect in the camp of the enemies 
of religion, and the only cause that 
could sufficiently account for the fact 
was a community of principles of 
which they were well aware. Hence 
the opinion he had formed of Greif- 
mann was utterly erroneous, conclu- 
ded Gerlach. The banker was not 
a mere secluded business man—he 
was not indifferent about the great 
questions of the age. Then there 
was another circumstance that per- 
plexed the ruddy-cheeked millionaire 
to no inconsiderable degree—Greif- 
mann’s unaccountable way of tak- 
ing things. The tyrannical mode 
of electioneering which they had 
witnessed at the sign of the “ Green 
Hat” had not at all disgusted Greif- 
mann. Spitzkopf’s threats had not ex- 
cited his indignation. He had with 
a smiling countenance looked on 
whilst the most brutal species of ter- 
rorism was being enacted before him, 
he had not expressed a word of con- 
tempt at the constraint which they 
who held the power inhumanly 
placed on the political liberty of 
their dependents. On the other 
hand, his indignation was aroused by 
a mere breach of good behavior, an 
offence which in Gerlach’s estimation 
was as nothing compared with the 
other instances of progressionist vio- 
lence. The banker seemed to him 
to have strained out a gnat after 
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having swallowed a whole drove of 
camels. The youth’s suspicions be- 
ing excited, he began to study the 
strainer of gnats and swallower of 
camels more closely, and soon the 
banker turned out in his estimation 
a hollow stickler for mere outward 
decency, devoid of all deeper merit. 
He now recollected also Greifmann’s 
dealings with the leaders of progress, 
and those transactions only confirm- 
ed his present views. What he had 
considered as an extraordinary de- 
gree of shrewdness in the man of bus- 
iness, which enabled him to take ad- 
vantage of the peculiar convictions 
and manner of thinking of other men, 
was now to his mind a real affinity 
with their principles, and he could 
not help being shocked at the dis- 
covery. 

He hung his head in a melancholy 
mood, and his heart. protested earn- 
estly against the inference which was 
irresistibly forcing itself upon his 
mind, that the sister shared her bro- 
ther’s sentiments. 

“ This doubt must be cleared up, 
cost what it may,” thought he. 
““ My God, what if Louise also turn- 
ed out to be a progressionist, a wo- 
man without any faith, an infidel! 
No, that cannot be! Yet suppose 
it really were the case—suppose she 
actually held principles in common 
with such vile beings as Schwefel, 
Sand, Erdblatt, and Shund? Sup- 
pose her moral nature did not har- 
monize with the beauty of her per- 
son—what then?” He experienced 
a spasmodic contraction in his heart 
at the question, he hesitated with the 
answer, but, his better self finally get- 
ting the victory, he said: ‘ Then all is 
over. The impressions of a dream, 
however delightful, must not influ. 
ence a waking man. My father’s 
calculation was wrong, and I have 
wasted my kindness on an undeserv- 
ing object.” 
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So completely wrapt up was he in 
his meditations that he heard not a 
word of the speeches, not even the 
concluding remarks of the president. 
Greifmann’s approach roused him, 
and they left the hall together. 

“That was ruffianly conduct, of 
which progress would have for ever to 
be ashamed,” said the banker indig- 
nantly. “They bayed and yelped 
like a pack of hounds. At their first 
volley I was as embarrassed and 
confused as a modest girl would be 
at the impertirence of some young 
scapegrace. Fierce rage then hur- 
ried me to the platform, and my 
words have never done better service, 
for they vindicated civilization.” 

“T cannot conceive how a trifle 
could thus exasperate you.” 

Greifmann stood still and looked 
at his companion in astonishment. 

“A trifle!” echoed he reproach- 
fully. “ Do you call a piece of wan- 
ton impudence, a ruffianly outrage 
against several hundreds of men en- 
titled to respect, a trifle ? 

“TI do, compared with other 
crimes that you have suffered to pass 
unheeded and _ uncensured,” an- 
swered Gerlach. “ You had not an 
indignant word for the unutterable 
meanness of those three leaders, who 
were immoral and_ unprincipled 
enough to invest a notorious villain 
with office and honors. Nor did 
you show any exasperation at the 
brutal terrorism practised by men of 
power in this town over their weak 
and unfortunate dependents.” 

_ “ Take my advice, and be on your 
guard against erroneous and narrow- 
minded judgments. The leaders 
merely had a view to their own ends, 
but they in no manner sinned against 
propriety. The raising a man of 
Shund’s abilities to the office of 
mayor is an act of prudence—by 
no means an offence against human- 
ity.” 
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“Yet it was an outrage to moral 
sentiment,” opposed Seraphin. 

“See here, Gerlach, moral senti- 
ment is a very elastic sort of thing, 
Sentiment goes for nothing in practi- 
cal life, and such is the character of 
life in our century.” 

“ Well, then, the mere sense of 
propriety is not worth a whit more.” 

“JT ask your pardon! Propriety 
belongs to the realm of actualities or 
of practical experiences, and not to 
the shadowland of sentiment. Pro- 
priety is the rule that regulates the 
intercourse of men, it is therefore a 
necessity, nothing else will serve as a 
substitute for it, and it must continue 
to be so regarded as long as a differ- 
ence is recognized between rational 
man and the irrational brute.” 

“The same may be said with 
much more reason of morality, for it 
also is a rule, it regulates our actions, 
it determines the ethic worth or 
worthlessness of a man. Mere out- 
ward decorum does not necessarily 
argue any interior excellence. The 
most abandoned wretch may be distin- 
guished for easy manners and elegant 
deportment, yet he is none the less a 
criminal. A dog may be trained to 
many little arts, but for all that it 
continues to be a dog. 

“Tt is delightful to see you break- 
ing through that uniform patience of 
yours for once and showing a little 
of the fire of indignation,” said the 
banker pleasantly. “I shall tell 
Louise of it, I know she will be glad 
to learn that Seraphin too is suscepti- 
ble of a human passion. But this by 
the way. Now watch how I shall 
meet your arguments. That ‘very 
moral sentiment of which you speak 
has caused and is still causing the 
most enormous crimes against hu- 
manity, and the laws of morality are 
as changeable as the wind. When 
an Indian who has not been raised 
from barbarism by civilization dies, 
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the religious custom of the country 
requires that his wife should permit 
herself to be burned alive on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. Moral 
sentiment teaches the uncivilized wo- 
man that it is a horrible crime to re- 
fuse to devote herself to this cruel 
death. The pious Jews used to 
stone every woman to death who 
was taken in adultery—in our day, 
such a deed of blood would be re- 
volting to moral sentiment, and 
would claim tears from the eyes of 
cultivated people. I could mention 
many other horrors that were prac- 
tised more or less remotely in the 
past, and were sanctioned by the 
prevailing moral sentiment. Here 
is my last instance: according to 
laws of morality, the usurer was at 
one time a monster, an arch-villain— 
at present, he is merely a man of 
great enterprise. Propriety, on the 
other hand, enlightenment, and polish 
are absolute and unalterable. Whilst 
rudeness and impertinence willever be 
looked upon as disgusting, good man- 
ners and politeness will be considered 
as commendable and beautiful.” 

Seraphin could not but admire 
the skill with which Greifmann jum- 
bled together subjects of the most 
heterogeneous nature. But he could 
not, at the same time, divest himself 
of some alarm at the banker’s decla- 
rations, for they betrayed a soul-life 
of little or absolutely no moral 
worth, Money, interest, and respec- 
tability constituted the only trinity 
in which the banker believed. Mo- 
rality, binding the conscience of man, 
a true and only God, and divine rev- 
elation, were in his opinion so many 
worn-out and useless notions, which 
the progress of mankind had success- 
fully got beyond. 

“When those who hold power 
take advantage of it at elections, 
they in no manner offend against 
propriety,” proceeded Carl. “ Pro- 
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gress has convictions as well as ul- 
tramontanism. If the latter is ac- 
tive, why should not the former be 
so too? If, on the side of progress, 
the weak and dependent permit 
themselves to be cowed and driven, 
it is merely an advantage for the 
powerful, and for the others it is a 
weakness or cowardice. For this 
reason, the mode of electioneering 
pursued by Spitzkopf and his com- 
rades amused but nowise shocked 
me, for they were not acting against 
propriety.” 

Seraphin saw it plainly: for Carl 
Greifmann there existed no distinc- 
tion between good and evil; he rec- 
ognized only a cold and empty sys- 
tem of formalities. 

The two young men issued from a 
narrow street upon the market-place. 
This was occupied by a large public 
building. In the open space stood 
a group of men, among whom Flach- 
sen appeared conspicuous. He was 
telling the others about Greifmann’s 
speech at the meeting of the ultra- 
montanes. They all manifested 
great astonishment that the influen- 
tial moneyed prince should have ap- 
peared in such company, and, above 
all, should have made a speech in 
their behalf. 

“He declared it was vulgar, im- 
pudent, ruffianly, to disturb a re- 
spectable assembly,” reported Flach- 
sen. ‘“ He said he knew some of us, 
and that he would have us put where 
the dogs would not bite us if we 
attempted to disturb them again. 
That’s what he said; and I actually 
rubbed my eyes to be quite sure it 
vas banker Greifmann that was 
speaking, and really it was he, the 
banker Greifmann himself, bodily, 
and not a mere apparition.” 

“JT must say the banker was right, 
for it isn’t exactly good manners to 
howl, stamp, and whistle to annoy 
one’s neighbors,” owned another. 
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“But we were paid for doing it, 
and we only carried out the orders 
given by certain gentlemen.” 

“To be sure! Men like us don’t 
know what good breeding is—it’s for 
gentlemen to understand that,” main- 
tained a third. “We do what men 
of good breeding hire us to do, and 
if it isn’t proper, it matters nothing to 
us—let the gentlemen answer for it.” 

‘* Bravo, Stoffel, bravo!” applaud- 
ed.Flachsen. “Yours is the right 
sort of servility, Stoffel! You are a 
real human, servile, and genuine re- 
active kind of a fellow—so you are. 
I agree with you entirely. The gen- 
tlemen do the paying, and it is for 
them to answer for what happens. 
We are merely servants, we are hire- 
lings, and what need a hireling care 
whether that which his master com- 
mands is right or not? The master 
is responsible, not the _hireling. 
What I am telling you belongs to 
the exact sciences, and the exact 
sciences are at the pinnacle of mod- 
ern acquisitions. Hence a hireling 
who without scruple carries out the 
orders of his master is up to the high- 
est point of the age—such a fellow has 
taken his stand on servility. Hallo! 
the election has commenced. Be off, 
every man of you, to his post. But 
mind you don’t look too deep into the 
beer-pots before the election is over. 
Keep your heads level, be cautious, 
do your best for the success of the 
green ticket. Once the election is 
carried, you may swill beer till you 
can no longer stand. The gentle- 
men will foot the bill, and assume all 
responsibilities. 

They dispersed themselves through 
the various drinking-shops of the 
neighborhood.” 

Near the door of the building in 
which the voting was to take place 
stood a number of progressionist 
gentlemen. They all wore heavy 
beards, smoked cigars, and peered 


about restlessly. To those of their 
party who chanced to pass they 
nodded and smiled knowingly, upon 
doubtful voters they smiled still more 
blandly, added some pleasant words, 
and pressed the acceptance of the 
green ticket, but for ultramontane 
voters they had only jeers and coarse 
witticisms. As Greifmann approached 
they respectfully raised their hats, 
The banker drew Gerlach to one 
side, and stood to make observations. 

“What swarms there are around 
the drinking-shops,” remarked Greif- 
mann, “It is there that the tickets 
are filled under the persuasive influ- 
ence of beer. The committee pro- 
vide the tickets which the voters 
have filled with the names of the 
candidates by clerks who sit round 
the tables at the beer-shops, It is 
quite an ingenious arrangement, for 
beer will reconcile a voter to the 
most objectionable kind of a candi- 
date.” 

A crowd of drunken citizens com- 
ing out of the nearest tavern ap- 
proached. Linked arm-in-arm, they 
swayed about and staggered along 
with an unsteady pace. Green tick- 
ets bearing the names of the candi- 
dates whom progress had chosen to 
watch over the common weal could 
be seen protruding from the pockets 
of their waistcoats. Gerlach, seeing 
the drunken mob and recollecting 
the solemn and important nature of 
the occasion, was seized with loath- 
ing and horror at the corruption of 
social life revealed in the low means 
to which the party of progress had 
recourse to secure for its ends the 
votes of these besotted and ignorant 
men. 

Presently Schwefel stepped up and 
saluted the young men. 

“ Do you not belong to the com- 
mittee in charge of the ballot-box ?” 
inquired Greifmann. 

“ No, sit,.I wished to remain en- 
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tirely untrammelled this morning,” 
answered the leader with a sly look 
and tone. “ This is going to be an 
exciting election, the ultramontanes 
are astir, and it will be necessary for 
me to step in authoritatively now 
and then to decide a vote. More- 
over, the committee is composed ex- 
clusively of men of our party. Not 
a single ultramontane holds a seat 
at the polls.” 

“In that case there can be no 
question of failure,” said the banker. 
“Your office is closed to-day, no 
doubt ?” 

“Of course!” assented the manu- 
facturer of straw hats. “This day is 
celebrated as a free day by the offi- 
ces of all respectable houses. Our 
clerks are dispersed through the tav- 
erns and election districts to use their 
pens in filling up tickets.” 

“T am forced to return to my old 
assertion: an election is mere folly, 
useless jugglery,” said the banker, 
turning to Seraphin. “ Holding 
elections is no longer a rational way 
of doing, it is no longer a business 
way of proceeding, it is yielding to 
stupid timidity. Mr. Schwefel, don’t 
you think elections are mere folly ?” 

“T confess I have never consider- 
ed the subject from that point of 
view,” answered the leader cautious- 
ly. But meanwhile—what do you 
understand by that ?” 

“ Be good enough to attend to my 
reasoning for a moment. Progress 
is in a state of complete organization. 
What progress wills, must be. An- 
other party having authority and 
power cannot subsist side by side 
with progress. Just see those men 
staggering and blundering over the 
square with green tickets in their 
hands! To speak without circum- 
locution, look at the slaves doing the 
behests of their masters. What 
need of this silly masquerade of 
an election? Why squander all 
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this money, waste all this beer and 
time? Why does not progress settle 
this business summarily ? Why not 
simply nominate candidates fit for 
the office, and then send them di- 
rectly to the legislature ? This mode 
would do away with all this nonsen- 
sical ado, and would give the matter 
a prompt and business cast, conform- 
able to the spirit of the age.” 

“ This idea is a good one, but we 
have an election law that would 
stand in the way of carrying it out.” 

“ Bosh—election law!” sneered 
the banker. “ Your election law is 
a mere scarecrow, an antiquated, 
meaningless instrument. Do away 
with the election law, and follow my 
suggestion.” 

“ That would occasion a charm- 
ing row on the part of the ultramon- 
tanes,” observed the leader laughing. 

“Was the lion ever known to heed 
the bleating of a sheep? When did 
progress ever pay any attention to a 
row gotten up by the ultramon- 
tanes ?” rejoined Greifmann. ‘ Was 
not the fuss made in Bavaria against 
the progressionist school-law quite a 
prodigious one? Did not our own 
last legislature make heavy assaults 
on the church? Did not the entire 
episcopate protest against permitting 
Jews, Neo-pagans, and Freemasons 
to legislate on matters of religion ? 
But did progress suffer itself to be 
disconcerted by episcopal protests 
and the agonizing screams of the 
ultramontanes? Not at all. It 
calmly pursued the even tenor of its 
way. Be logical, Mr. Schwefel ; pro- 
gress reigns supreme and decrees with 
absolute authority—why should it 
not summarily relegate this election 
law among the things that were, but 
are no more ?” 

“You are right, Greifmann !” ex- 
claimed Gerlach, in a feeling of utter 
disgust. “ What need has the knout 
of Russian despotism of the sanction 
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“But we were paid for doing it, 
and we only carried out the orders 
given by certain gentlemen.” 

“To be sure! Men like us don’t 
know what good breeding is—it’s for 
gentlemen to understand that,” main- 
tained a third. “We do what men 
of good breeding hire us to do, and 
if it isn’t proper, it matters nothing to 
us—let the gentlemen answer for it.” 

‘¢ Bravo, Stoffel, bravo!” applaud- 
ed Flachsen. “Yours is the right 
sort of servility, Stoffel! You are a 
real human, servile, and genuine re- 
active kind of a fellow—so you are. 
I agree with you entirely. The gen- 
tlemen do the paying, and it is for 
them to answer for what happens. 
We are merely servants, we are hire- 
lings, and what need a hireling care 
whether that which his master com- 
mands is right or not? The master 
is responsible, not the hireling. 
What I am telling you belongs to 
the exact sciences, and the exact 
sciences are at the pinnacle of mod- 
ern acquisitions. Hence a hireling 
who without scruple carries out the 
orders of his master is up to the high- 
est point of the age—such a fellow has 
taken his stand on servility. Hallo! 
the election has commenced. Be off, 
every man of you, to his post. But 
mind you don’t look too deep into the 
beer-pots before the election is over. 
Keep your heads level, be cautious, 
do your best for the success of the 
green ticket. Once the election is 
carried, you may swill beer till you 
can no longer stand. The gentle- 
men will foot the bill, and assume all 
responsibilities. 

They dispersed themselves through 
the various drinking-shops of the 
neighborhood.” 

Near the door of the building in 
which the voting was to take place 
stood a number of progressionist 
gentlemen. They all wore heavy 
-beards, smoked cigars, and peered 
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about restlessly. To those of their 
party who chanced to pass they 
nodded and smiled knowingly, upon 
doubtful voters they smiled still more 
blandly, added some pleasant words, 
and pressed the acceptance of the 
green ticket, but for ultramontane 
voters they had only jeers and coarse 
witticisms. As Greifmann approached 
they respectfully raised their hats, 
The banker drew Gerlach to one 
side, and stood to make observations. 

“What swarms there are around 
the drinking-shops,” remarked Greif- 
mann, “It is there that the tickets 
are filled under the persuasive influ- 
ence of beer. The committee pro- 
vide the tickets which the voters 
have filled with the names of the 
candidates by clerks who sit round 
the tables at the beer-shops, It is 
quite an ingenious arrangement, for 
beer will reconcile a voter to the 
most objectionable kind of a candi- 
date.” 

A crowd of drunken citizens com- 
ing out of the nearest tavern ap- 
proached. Linked arm-in-arm, they 
swayed about and staggered along 
with an unsteady pace. Green tick- 
ets bearing the names of the candi- 
dates whom progress had chosen to 
watch over the common weal could 
be seen protruding from the pockets 
of their waistcoats. Gerlach, seeing 
the drunken mod and recollecting 
the solemn and important nature of 
the occasion, was seized with loath- 
ing and horror at the corruption of 
social life revealed in the low means 
to which the party of progress had 
recourse to secure for its ends the 
votes of these besotted and ignorant 
men. 

Presently Schwefel stepped up and 
saluted the young men. 

“ Do you not belong to the com- 
mittee in charge of the ballot-box ?” 
inquired Greifmann. 

“ No, sir,.I wished to remain en- 
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tirely untrammelled this morning,” 
answered the leader with a sly look 
and tone. “ This is going to be an 
exciting election, the ultramontanes 
are astir, and it will be necessary for 
me to step in authoritatively now 
and then to decide a vote. More- 
over, the committee is composed ex- 
clusively of men of our party. Not 
a single ultramontane holds a seat 
at the polls.” 

“In that case there can be no 
question of failure,” said the banker. 
“Your office is closed to-day, no 
doubt ?” 

“ Of course!” assented the manu- 
facturer of straw hats. “This day is 
celebrated as a free day by the offi- 
ces of all respectable houses, Our 
clerks are dispersed through the tav- 
erns and election districts to use their 
pens in filling up tickets.” 

“T am forced to return to my old 
assertion: an election is mere folly, 
useless jugglery,” said the banker, 
turning to Seraphin. “ Holding 
elections is no longer a rational way 
of doing, it is no longer a business 
way of proceeding, it is yielding to 
stupid timidity. Mr. Schwefel, don’t 
you think elections are mere folly ?” 

“I confess I have never consider- 
ed the subject from that point of 
view,” answered the leader cautious- 
ly. But meanwhile—what do you 
understand by that ?” 

“ Be good enough to attend to my 
reasoning for a moment. Progress 
is in a state of complete organization, 
What progress wills, must be. An- 
other party having authority and 
power cannot subsist side by side 
with progress. Just see those men 
staggering and blundering over the 
square with green tickets in their 
hands! To speak without circum- 
locution, look at the slaves doing the 
behests of their masters. What 
need of this silly masquerade of 
an election? Why squander all 
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this money, waste all this beer and 
time? Why does not progress settle 
this business summarily ? Why not 
simply nominate candidates fit for 
the office, and then send them di- 
rectly to the legislature ? This mode 
would do away with all this nonsen- 
sical ado, and would give the matter 
a prompt and business cast, conform- 
able to the spirit of the age.” 

“This idea is a good one, but we 
have an election law that would 
stand in the way of carrying it out.” 

“ Bosh—election law!” sneered 
the banker. “ Your election law is 
a mere scarecrow, an antiquated, 
meaningless instrument. Do away 
with the election law, and follow my 
suggestion.” 

“ That would occasion a charm- 
ing row on the part of the ultramon- 
tanes,” observed the leader laughing. 

“ Was the lion ever known to heed 
the bleating of a sheep? When did 
progress ever pay any attention to a 
row gotten up by the ultramon- 
tanes ?” rejoined Greifmann. ‘ Was 
not the fuss made in Bavaria against 
the progressionist school-law quite a 
prodigious one? Did not our own 
last legislature make heavy assaults 
on the church? Did not the entire 
episcopate protest against permitting 
Jews, Neo-pagans, and Freemasons 
to legislate on matters of religion ? 
But did progress suffer itself to be 
disconcerted by episcopal protests 
and the agonizing screams of the 
ultramontanes? Not at all. It 
calmly pursued the even tenor of its 
way. Be logical, Mr. Schwefel: pro- 
gress reigns supreme and decrees with 
absolute authority—why should it 
not summarily relegate this election 
law among the things that were, but 
are no more ?” 

“You are right, Greifmann !” ex- 
claimed Gerlach, in a feeling of utter 
disgust. “ What need has the knout 
of Russian despotism of the sanction 
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of constitutional forms ? 
is lord, the rest are slaves !” 

“ You have again misunderstood 
me, my good fellow. I am consider- 
ing the actual state of things. Should 
ultramontanism at any time gain the 
iscendency, then it also will be justi- 
ied in behaving in the same man- 
fer.” 

Upon more mature consideration, 
Gerlach found himself forced to ad- 
mit that Greifmann’s view, from the 
standpoint of modern culture, was 
entirely correct. Progress independ- 
ently of God and of all positive re- 
ligion could not logically be expect- 
ed to recognize any moral obliga- 
tions, for it had not a moral basis. 
Everything was determined by the 
force of circumstances ; the autocracy 
of party rule made anything lawful. 
Laws proceeded not from the divine 
source of unalterable justice, but from 
the whim of a majority—fashioned 
and framed to suit peculiar interests 
and passions, 

“We have yet considerable work 
to do to bring all to thinking as 
clearly and rationally as you, Mr. 
Greifmann,” said the leader with a 
winning smile. 

Schwefel accompanied the million- 
aires into a lengthy hall, across the 
lower end of which stood a table. 
There sat the commissary of elec- 
tions surrounded by the committee, 
animated gentlemen with — great 
beards, who were occupied in dis- 
tributing tickets to voters or receiv- 
ing tickets filled up. The extraor- 
dinary good-humor prevailing among 
these gentlemen was owing to the 
satisfactory course of the election, for 
rarely was any ultramontane paper 
seen mingling in the flood that pour- 
ed in from the ranks of progress. 
‘The sides of the hall were hung with 
portraits of the sovereigns of the 
land, quite a goodly row. The last 
one of the series was youthful in ap- 
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pearance, and some audacious hand 
had scrawled on the broad gilt frame 
the following ominous words : “ May 
he be the last in the succession of 
expensive bread-eaters.” Down the 
middle of the hall ran a baize-cover- 
ed table, on which were numerous 
inkstands. Scattered over the table 
lay a profusion of green bills; the 
yellow color of the ultramontane bills 
was nowhere to be seen. ‘The table 
was lined by gentlemen who were 
writing. They were not writing for 
themselves, but for others, who mere- 
ly signed their names and then hand- 
ed the tickets to the commissary. 
Several corpulent gentlemen also oc- 
cupied seats at the table, but they were 
not engaged in writing. These gen- 
tlemen, apparently unoccupied, wore 
massive gold watch-chains and 
sparkling rings, and they had a com- 
manding and stern expression of 
countenance. They were observing 
all who entered, to see whether any 
man would be bold enough to vote 
the yellow ticket. People of the 
humbler sort, mechanics and labor- 
ers, were constantly coming in and 
going out. Bowing reverently to 
the portly gentlemen, they seated 
themselves and filled out green tick- 
ets with the names of the liberal can- 
didates. Most of them did not even 
trouble themselves to this degree, but 
simply laid their tickets before the 
penman appointed for this special 
service. All went off in the best or- 
der. ‘The process of the election re- 
sembled the smooth working of an 
ingenious piece of machinery. And 
there was no tongue there to de- 
nounce the infamous terrorism that 
had crushed the freedom of the elec- 
tion or had bought the votes of vile 
and venal men with beer. 

seraphin stood with Greifmann in 
the recess of a window looking on, 

“ Who are the fat men at the ta- 
ble ?” inquired he. 
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“The one with the very black 
beard is house-builder Sand, the sec- 
ond is Eisenhart, machine-builder, 
the third is Erdfloh, a landowner, 
the fourth and fifth are tobacco mer- 
chants. All those gentlemen are 
chieftains of the party of progress.” 

“ They show it,” observed Gerlach, 
“ Their looks, in a manner, command 
every man that comes in to take the 
green ticket, and I imagine I can 
read on their brows: ‘Woe to him 
who dares vote against us. He shall 
be under a ban, and shall have 
neither employment nor bread.’ It 
is unmitigated tyranny! I imagine 
I see in those fat fellows so many 
cotton-planters voting their slaves.” 

“That is a one-sided conclusion, 
my most esteemed,” rejoined the 
banker. “In country villages, the 
position here assumed by the mag- 
nates of progress is filled by the lords 
of ultramontanism, clerical gentle- 
men in cassocks, who keep a sharp 
eye on the fingers of their parishion- 
This, too, is influencing.” 

“But not constraining,” opposed 
the millionaire promptly. ‘The 
clergy exert a legitimate influence by 
convincing, by advancing _ solid 
grounds for their political creed. 
They never have recourse to com- 
pulsory measures, nor dare they do 
so, because it would be opposed to 
the Gospel which they preach. The 
autocrats of progress, on the contrary, 
do not hesitate about using threats 
and violence. Should a man refuse 
to bow to their dictates, they cruelly 
deprive him of the means of subsist- 
ence. ‘This is not only inhuman, but 
it is also an accursed scheme for 
making slaves of the people and rob- 
bing them of principle.” 

“Ah! look yonder—there is Holt.” 

The land cultivator had walked 
into the hall head erect. He looked 
along the table and stood undecided. 
One of the ministering spirits of pro- 
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gress soon fluttered about him, offer- 
ing him a green ticket. Holt glanced 
at it, and a contemptuous smile 
spread over his face. He next tore it 
to pieces, which he threw on the 
floor. 

“ What are you about ?” asked the 
angel of progress reproachfully. 

“T have reduced Shund and his 
colleagues to fragments,” answered 
Holt dryly, then approaching the 
commissary he demanded a yellow 
ticket. 

“ Glorious!” applauded Gerlach. 
“T have half a mind to present this 
true German man with another thou- 
sand as a reward for his spirit.” 

The fat men had observed with 
astonishment the action of the land 
cultivator. ‘Their astonishment turn- 
ed to rage when Holt, leisurely seat- 
ing himself at the table, took a pen 
in his mighty fist and began filling 
out the ticket with the names of the 
ultramontane candidates. Whilst he 
wrote, whisperings could be heard 
all through the hall, and every eye 
was directed upon him. After no in- 
considerable exertion, the task of 
filling out the ticket was successfully 
accomplished, and Holt arose, leav- 
ing the ticket lying upon the table. 
In the twinkling of an eye a hand 
reached forward to take it up. 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked 
Holt sternly. 

“That, yellow paper defiles the 
table,” hissed the fellow viciously. 

“ Hand back that ticket,” com- 
manded Holt roughly. “I want it 
to be here. The yellow ticket has 
as good a right on this table as the 
green one—do you hear me ?” 

“Slave of the priests!” sputtered 
his antagonist. 

“If Iam aslave of the priests, then 
you are a slave of that villain Shund,” 
retorted Holt. “I am not to be brow- 
beaten—by such a fellow as you par- 
ticularly—least of all by a vile slave of 
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Shund’s.” He spoke, and then 
reached his ticket to the commis- 
sary. 

“That is an impudent dog,” 
growled leader Sand. ‘“ Whois he ?” 

“ He is a countryman of the name 
of. Holt,” answered he to whom the 
query was addressed. 

“We must spot the boor,” said 
Erdfloh. “ His swaggering shall not 
avail him anything.” 

Holt was not the only voter that 
proved refractory. Mr. Schwefel, 
also, had a disagreeable surprise. 
He was standing near the entrance, 
observing with great self-compla- 
cency how the workmen in his em- 
ploy submissively cast their votes for 
Shund and his associates. Schwefel 
regarded himself as of signal import- 
ance in the commonwealth, for he 
controlled not less than four hundred 
votes, and the side which it was his 
pleasure to favor could not fail of 
victory. The head of the great 
leacler seemed in a manner encircled 
with the halo of progress: whilst his 
retainers passed and saluted him, he 
experienced something akin to the 
pride of a field-marshal reviewing a 
column of his victorious army. 

Just then a spare little man ap- 
peared in the door. His yellowish, 
sickly complexion gave evidence 
that he was employed in the sulphur- 
ating of straw. At sight of the com- 
mander the sulphur-hued little man 
shrank back, but his startled look did 
not escape the restless eye of Mr. 
Schwefel. He beckoned to the la- 
borer. 

“ Have you selected your ticket, 
Leicht ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“ Let me see the ticket.” 

The man_ obeyed reluctantly. 
Scarcely had Schwefel got a glimpse 
of the paper when his brows gathered 
darkly. 

“What means this? Have you 
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selected the yellow ticket and not 
the green one ?” 

Leicht hung his head. He 
thought of the consequences of this 
detection, of his four small children, 
of want of employment, of hunger 
and bitter need—he was almost be- 
side himself. 

“If you vote for the priests, you 
may get your bread from the priests,” 
said Schwefel. “The moment you 
hand that ticket to the commissary, 
you may consider yourself discharged 
from my employ.” With this he 
angrily turned his back upon the 
man. Leicht did not reach in his 
ticket to the commissary. Stagger- 
ing out of the hall, he stood bewil- 
dered near the railing of the steps, 
and stared vaguely upon the men 
who were coming and going. Spitz- 
kopf slipped up to him. 

“What were you thinking about, 
man ?” asked he reproachfully. “ Mr. 
Schwefel is furious—you are ruined, 
Sheer stupidity, nothing but stupidity 
in you to wish to vote in opposition 
to the pleasure of the man from 
whom you get your bread and meat! 
Not only that, but you have insulted 
the whole community, for you have 
chosen to vote against progress when 
all the town is in favor of progress. 
You will be put on the spotted list, 
and the upshot will be that you will 
not get employment in any factory 
in town. Do you want to die of 
hunger, man—do you want your chil- 
dren to die of hunger ?” 

“You are right—I am ruined,” 
said the laborer listlessly. “I 
couldn’t bring myself to write 
Shund’s name because he reduced 
my brother-in-law to beggary—this 
is what made me select the yellow 
ticket.” 

“You are a fool. Were Mr. 
Schwefel to recommend the devil, 
your duty would be to vote for the 
devil. What need you care who is 
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on the ticket? You have only to 
write the names on the ticket—no- 
thing more than that. Do you think 
progress would nominate men that 
are unfit—men who would not pro- 
mote the interests of the state, who 
would not further the cause of hu- 
manity, civilization, and liberty ? 
You are a fool for not voting for 
what is best for yourself.” 

“T am sorry now, but it’s too 
late.” sighed Leicht. “I wouldn’t 
have thought, either, that Mr. Schwe- 
fel would get angry because a man 
wanted to vote to the best of his 
judgment.” 

“There you are prating sillily 
again. Best of your judgment !—you 
mustn’t have any judgment. Leave 
it to others to judge; they have more 
brains, more sense, more knowledge 
than you. Progress does the think- 
ing: our place is to blindly follow its 
directions.” 

“ But, Mr. Spitzkopf, mine is only 
the vote of a poor man; and what 
matters such a vote ?” 

“There is your want of sense 
again. We are living in a state 
that enjoys liberty. We are living 
in an age of intelligence, of moral 
advancement, of civilization and 
knowledge, in a word, we are living 
in an age of progress; and in an age 
of this sort the vote of a poor man 
is worth as much as that of a rich 
man.” 

“If only I had it todo over! I 
would give my right hand to have it 
to do over!” 

“You can repair the mischief if 
you want.” 

“Instruct me how, Mr. Spitzkopf; 
please tell me how!” 

“Very well, I will do my best. 
As you acted from thoughtlessness 
and no bad intention, doubtless Mr. 
Schwefel will suffer himself to be pro- 
pitiated. Go down into the court, 
and wait till I come. I shall get 
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you another ticket ; you will then vote 
for progress, and all will be satisfac- 
tory.” 

“T am a thousand times obliged 
to you, Mr. Spitzkopf—a thousand 
times obliged !” 

The agent went back to the hall. 
Leicht descended to the courtyard, 
where he found a ring of timid ope- 
rators like himself surrounding the 
sturdy Holt. They were talking in 
an undertone. As often as a pro- 
gressionist drew near, their conversa- 
tion was hushed altogether. Holt’s, 
voice alone resounded loudly through 
the court, and his huge strong hands 
were cutting the air in animated ges- 
ticulations, 

“This is not a free election ; it is 
one of compulsion and violence,” 
cried he. “Every factoryman is 
compelled to vote as his employer 
dictates, and should he refuse the 
employer discharges him from the 
work. Is not this most despicable 
tyranny! And these very tyrants of 
progress are perpetually prating 
about liberty, independence, civiliza- 
tion! That’s a precious sort of liber- 
ty indeed !” 

“A man belonging to the ultra- 
montane party cannot walk the 
streets to-day without being hooted 
and insulted,” said another. ‘“ Even 
up yonder in the hall, those gentle- 
men who are considered so cultiva- 
ted stick their heads together and 
laugh scornfully when one of us 
draws near.” 

“ That’s so—that’s so, I have my- 
self seen it,” cried. Holt. ‘ Those 
well-bred gentlemen show their teeth 
like ferocious dogs whenever they 
see a yellow ticket or an ultramon- 
tane. I say, Leicht, has anything 
happened you? You look wretch- 
ed!” Leicht drew near and related 
what had occurred. The honest 
Holt’s eyes gleamed like coals of fire. 

“ There’s another piece of tyranny 
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for you,” cried he. “Leicht, my 
poor fellow, I fancy I see in you a 
slave of Schwefel’s. From dawn till 
late you are compelled to toil for the 
curmudgeon, Sundays not excepted. 
Your church is the factory, your re- 
ligion working in straw, and your 
God is your sovereign master Schwe- 
fel. You are ruining your health 
amid the stench of brimstone, and 
not so much as the liberty of voting 
as‘ you think fit is allowed you. It’s 
just as I tell you—you factorymen 
are slaves. How strangely things 
"go on in the world! In America 
slavery has been abolished; but lo! 
here in Europe it is blooming as 
freshly as trees in the month of May. 
But mark my word, friends, the fruit 
is deadly ; and when once it will have 
ripened, the great God of heaven will 
shake it from the trees, and the gen- 
eration that planted the trees will 
‘have to eat the bitter fruit.” 

Leicht shunned the society of the 
ultramontanes and stole away. Pres- 
ently Spitzkopf appeared with the 
ticket. 

“ Your ticket is filled out. Come 
and sign your name to it.” Schwe- 
fel was again standing near the en- 
trance, and he again beckoned the 
laborer to approach. “I am paci- 
fied. You may now continue work- 
ing for me.” 

Carl and Seraphin returned to the 
Palais Greifmann. Louise received 
them with numerous questions, The 
banker related what had passed ; Ger- 
lach strode restlessly through the 
apartment. ; 

“The most curious spectacle must 
have been yourself,” said the young 
lady. ‘“ Just fancy you on the rostrum 
at the ‘ Key of Heaven’! And very 
likely the ungrateful ultramontanes 
would not so much as applaud.” 

“Beg pardon, they did, miss!” 
assured Seraphin, “They applaud- 
ed and cried bravo.” 
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“Really? Then I am proud of 
a brother whose maiden speech pro- 
duced such marvellous effects. May 
be we shall read of it in the daily pa- 
per. Everybody will be surprised 
to hear of the banker Greifmann 
making a speech at the ‘Key of 
Heaven.’” Carl perceived the irony 
and stroked his forehead. 

“ But what can you be pondering 
over, Mr. Seraphin ?” cried she to 
him, “ Since returning from the tur- 
moil of the election, you seem un- 
able to keep quiet.” He seated 
himself at her side, and was soon un- 
der the spell of her magical attrac- 
tions. 

“My head is dizzy and my brain 
confused,” said he. “ Onevery hand 
I see nothing but revolt against mo- 
ral obligation, sacrilegious disregard 
of the most sacred rights of man. 
The hubbub still resounds in my 
ears, and my imagination still sees 
those fat men at the table with their 
slaveholder look—the white slaves 
doing their masters’ bidding — the 
completest subjugation in an age of 
enlightenment—all this presents itself 
to me in the most repulsive and la- 
mentable guise.” 

“You must drive those horrible 
phantoms from your mind,” replied 
Louise. 

“They are not phantoms, but the 
most fearful reality.” 

“They are phantoms, Mr. Sera- 
phin, so far as your feelings exagger- 
ate the evils. Those factory serfs 
have no reason to complain, There 
is nothing to be done but to put up 
with a situation that has sponta- 
neously developed itself. It is use- 
less to grow impatient because differ- 
ence of rank between masters and 
servants is an unavoidable evil upon 
earth.” A servant entered to call 
them to dinner. 

At her side he gradually became 
more cheerful. The brightness of 
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her eyes dispelled his depression, and 
her delicate arts put a spell upon his 
young, inexperienced heart. And 
when, at the end of the meal, they 
were sipping delicious wine, and her 
beautiful lips lisped the customary 
health, the subdued tenderness he 
had been feeling suddenly expanded 
into a strong passion. 

“ After you will have done justice 
to your diary,” said she at parting, 
“we shall take a drive, and then go 
to the opera.” 

Instead of going to his room, 
Seraphin went into the garden. He 
almost forgot the occurrences of the 
day in musing on the inexplicable 
behavior of Louise. Again she had 
not uttered a word of condemnation 
of the execrable doings of progress, 
and it grieved him deeply. A suspi- 
cion flitted across his mind that per- 
haps Louise was infected with the 
frivolous and pernicious spirit of the 
age, but he immediately stifled the 
terrible suggestion as he would have 
hastened to crush a viper that he 
might have seen on the path of the 
beautiful lady. He preferred to be- 
lieve that she suppressed her feel- 
ings of disgust out of regard for his 
presence, that she wisely avoided 
pouring oil upon the flames of his 
own indignation. Had she not ex- 
erted herself to dispel his sombre re- 
flections? He was thus espousing 
the side of passion against the ap- 
palling truth that was beginning 
faintly to dawn upon his anxious 
mind. 

But soon the spell was to be bro- 
ken, and duty was to confront him 
with the alternative of either giving 
up Louise, or defying the stern de- 
mands of his conscience. 

The brother and sister, thinking 
their guest engaged with his diary, 
walked into the garden. They di- 
rected their steps towards the arbor 
where Gerlach had seated himself. 
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He was only roused to conscious- 
ness of their proximity by the unusu- 
ally loud and excited tone in which 
Louise spoke. He could not be 
mistaken; it was the young lady’s 
voice—but oh! the import of her 
words. He looked through an 
opening in the foliage, and sat thun- 
derstruck. 

“You have been attempting to 
guide Gerlach’s overexalted spirit 
into a more rational way of thinking, 
but the very opposite seems to be the 
result. Intercourse with the son of a 
strait-laced mother is infecting you 
with sympathy for ultramontanism. 
Your speech to-day,” continued she 
caustically, “in yon obscure meet- 
ing is the subject of the talk of the 
town. I am afraid you have made 
yourself ridiculous in the minds of all 
cultivated people. The respectability 
of our family has suffered.” 

“ Of our family ?” echoed he, per- 
plexed. 

“ We are compromitted,” continu- 
ed she with excitement. “ You have 
given our enemies occasion to set us 
down for members of a party who 
stupidly oppose the onward march of’ 
civilization.” 

“ Cease your philippic,” broke in 
the brother angrily. “ Bitterness is an 
unmerited return for my efforts to 
serve you.” 

“To serve me?” 

“Yes, to serve you. The disturb- 
ing of that meeting made a very un- 
favorable impression on your intend- 
ed. He scorned the noisy mob, and 
was roused by what, from his point of 
view, could not pass for anything 
better than unpardonable impudence. 
To me it might have been a matter 
of indifference whether your intended 
was pleased or displeased with the 
fearless conduct of progress. But as 
I knew both you and the family felt 
disposed to base the happiness of 
your life on his couple of millions, as 
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moreover I feared my silence might 
be interpreted by the shortsighted 
young gentleman for complicity in 
progressionist ideas, I was forced to 
disown the disorderly proceeding. 
In so doing I have not derogated 
one iota from the spirit of the times ; 
on the contrary, I have bound a heavy 
wreath about the brow of glorious 
humanity.” 

“ But you have pardoned yourself 
too easily,” proceeded she, unappeas- 
ed. “The very first word uttered by 
a Greifmann in that benighted as- 
sembly was a stain on the fair fame 
of our family. We shall be an object 
of contempt in every circle. ‘The 
Greifmanns have turned ultramon- 
tanes because Gerlach would have re- 
fused the young lady’s hand had they 
not changed their creed,’ is what will 
be prated in society. <A flood of de- 
rision and sarcasm will be let loose up- 
on us. I an ultramontane ?” cried she, 
growing more fierce; “I caught in the 
meshes of religious fanaticism ? I ac- 
cept the Syllabus—believe in the Pro- 
phet of Nazareth ? Oh! I could sink 
intc the earth on account of this dis- 
grace! Did I for an instant doubt 
that Seraphin may be redeemed from 
superstition and fanaticism, I would 
renounce my union with hin—I would 
spurn the tempting enjoyments of 
wealth, so much do I hate silly cre- 
dulity.” 

Seraphin glanced at her through the 
gap in the foliage. Not six paces from 
him, with her face turned in his direc- 
tion, stood the infuriate beauty. How 
changed her countenance! The 
features, habitually so delicate and 
bright, now looked absolutely hideous, 
the brows were fiercely knit, and 
hatred poured like streams of fire 
from her eyes. Sentiments hitherto 
skilfully concealed had taken visible 
shape, ugly and repulsive to the view 
of the innocent youth. His noble 
spirit revolted at so much hypocrisy 
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and falsehood. What occurred before 
him was at once so monstrous and so 
overwhelming that he did not for an 
instant consider that in case they en- 
tered the arbor he would be discov- 
ered. He was not discovered, how- 
ever. Louise and Carl retraced their 
steps. Fora short while the voice of 
Louise was still audible, then silence 
reigned in the garden. 

Seraphin rose from his seat. There 
was a sad earnestness in his face, 
and the vanishing: traces of deep 
pain, which however were soon super- 
seded by a noble indignation. 

“T have beheld the genuine Louise, 
and I thank God for it. It isasI 
feared, Louise is a progressionist, an 
infidel that considers it disgraceful to 
believe in the Redeemer. Out upon 
such degeneracy! She hates light, 
and how hideous this hatred makes 
her. Not a. feature was left of the 
charming, smiling, winning Louise. 
Good God! how horrible had her 
real character remained unknown un- 
til after we were married! Chained 
for life to the bitter enemy of every- 
thing that I hold dear and venerate 
as holy—think of it! With eyes 
bandaged, I was but two paces from 
an abyss that resembles hell—thank 
God! the bandage has fallen—I 
see the abyss, and shudder. 

“<The ultramontane Seraphin ’— 
‘the fanatical Gerlach ’—‘ the short- 
sighted Gerlach,’ whose fortune the 
young lady covets that she may pass 
her life in enjoyment—a heartless 
girl, in whom there is not a spark of 
love for her intended husband—how 
base ! 

“¢ Ultramontane’?—‘ fanatical ’?— 
yes! ‘Shortsighted?’ by no means, 
One would need the suspicious eyes 
of progress to see through the hypo- 
crisy of this lady and her brother—a 
simple, trusting spirit like mine can- 
not penetrate such darkness. At any 
rate, they shall not find me weak. 
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The little flame that was beginning 
to burn within my heart has been for 
ever extinguished by her unhallowed 
lips. She might now present herself 
in the garb of an angel, and muster 
up every seductive art of womanhood, 
twould not avail; I have had an 
insight into her real character, and 
giving her up costs me not a pang. 
It is not hollow appearances that 
determine the worth of woman, but 
moral excellence, beautiful virtues 
springing from a heart vivified by 
faith. No, giving her up shall not 
cost me one regretful throb,” 

He hastened from the garden to 
his room and rang the bell. 

“Pack my trunks this very day, 
John,” said he to his servant. “ To- 
morrow we shall be off.” 

He then entered in his diary a 
circumstantial account of the unmask- 
ed beauty. He also dwelt at length 
upon the painful shock his heart ex- 
perienced when the bright and beauti- 
ful creature he had considered Louise 
to be suddenly vanished before his 
soul. As he was finishing the last line, 
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John reappeared with a telegraphic 
despatch. He read it, and was stun- 
ned. 

“ Meet your father at the train this 
evening.” He looked at the con- 
cise despatch, and fancied he saw his 
father’s stern and threatening coun- 
tenance. 

The contemplated match had for 
several years been regarded by the 
families of Gerlach and Greifmann 
as a fixed fact. Seraphin was aware 
how stubbornly his father adhered to 
a project that he had once set his 
mind upon. Here now, just as the 
union had became impossible and as 
the youth was about to free himself 
for ever from an engagement that 
was destructive of his happiness, the 
uncompromising sire had to appear 
to enforce unconditional obedience 
to his will. A fearful contest awaited 
Seraphin, unequal and painful; fora 
son, accustomed from childhood to 
revere and obey his parents, was to 
maintain this contest against his own 
father. Seraphin paced the roor 
and wrung his hands in anguish. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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MorHeEr! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied: 
Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ; 

Purer than foam on central ocean tost, 

Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon 
Before her vane begins on heaven’s blue coast, 
Thy image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven, the suppliant knee might bend, 
As to a visible power, in which did blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high and low, celestial with terrene.— Wordsworth. 





The Homeless Poor of New York City. 


THE HOMELESS POOR 


In this class, the homeless poor, 
we embrace all those who have no 
fixed habitation—who have no idea 
in the morning where they will ob- 
tain ‘shelter for their weary bodies 
during the coming night. We find 
here every age represented—from 
the infant in the mother’s arms, 
through the rapid stages of develop- 
ment (as it is well known that pain 
and hunger have a wonderful effect 
in maturing infant humanity), to the 
aged, tottering towards the grave, only 
waiting for their summons to cross 
over the river of time; looking with 
yearning eyes towards the Home 
prepared for them on the shore of 
eternity. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
number of this class, as we have 
no statistics to guide us, but it is 
supposed that there are about forty 
thousand vagrant children alone in 
this metropolis. From this frightful 
number of infant waifs we may 
judge of the amount of misery and 
destitution in our-midst—hidden from 
view behind our imposing marble 
warehouses and stately brownstone 
mansions. 

We have been informed by a re- 
liable police official that there are a 
large number of poor widows, whose 
husbands died in the service of our 
country during the late war, in a 
most destitute condition in this city, 
and that they frequently bring their 
children with them and apply for 
shelter at the station-houses. They 
attempt to eke out a miserable live- 
lihood by sewing, and when this 
fails them they are obliged to go 
(in this Christian city) to the abodes 
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of crime, to avoid the inclemency of 
the winter nights. Few persons can 
form an idea of the struggles, the 
privations, and the daily sufferings 
of lone women who earn their daily 
bread by the use of the needle. If 
the fine ladies who adorn themselves 
in costly robes could go behind the 
scenes after they have left their 
orders at the elegant shops of the 
dressmakers; could they see their 
delicate fabrics taken home by 
the poor sewing-women; see the 
weary forms bent over their work in 
the cheerless tenement-houses, each 
stitch accompanied by a painful 
throb of heart and brain as the 
night wears on and the solitary 
candle burns low; the famishing 
child as he tosses and turns on his 
bundle of rags, murmuring, “ Bread, 
mother, bread!”—ay! if the beam- 
ing eyes of the votaries of fashion 
could by some magic power see on 
their rustling silks, their costly linen, 
their beautiful lace, the imprint of 
the gaunt, lean fingers of the poor 
sewing-women ; could the tears that 
trickled down the worn cheeks crys- 
tallize where they have fallen; could 
the sighs which welled up from the 
overburdened heart strike with their 
low wailing sound on the ears of 
these worldlings—they would be fill- 
ed with a larger sense of duty to their 
fellow-creatures, a greater desire to 
follow the golden motto, “ Do unto 
others as ye would that others should 
do unto you.” 

There is an official apathy to 
the condition of the extreme poor 
which, with the ballot placed in the 
hands of every man, has already pro- 
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duced baneful results to the well- 
being of the Republic, and must 
eventually, if not remedied, act de- 
trimentally to its safety. If an un- 
fortunate wretch, clad in tattered 
garments, pass through our streets 
or loiter near our homes, he is at 
once eyed suspiciously—to wear the 
habiliments of poverty is evidence 
sufficient that the black heart of a 
criminal is enclosed within. It is 
true that promiscuous charity may 
do great harm, but it is surely the 
correct policy for a government, 
while it judiciously supplies the im- 
mediate wants of its poor classes 
with one hand, to open the avenues 
to employment with the other; thus 
teaching them the lesson impressed 
upon our first parents as they were 
banished from the Garden of Eden— 
that man must earn his daily bread 
by the sweat of his brow. 

We have already said that it is 
computed by well-informed persons 
that we have in our midst some forty 
thousand vagrant children, Let us 
glance for a moment at their condi- 
tion, and what is being done for 
them. It is difficult for any one 
to conceive the deplorable condi- 
tion of these homeless children with- 
out personal observation. They tread 
the paths leading to moral destruc- 
tion with such rapidity that hun- 
dreds of them are confirmed thieves 
and drunkards before they reach the 
age of twelve years. The day is 
passed in pilfering, and at night they 
sleep in some out-of-the-way place 
—under door-steps, in wagons, or 
wherever they can store their dimin- 
utive forms. Some time since, a re- 
gularly organized band of boys were 
discovered to have constructed a 
shelter under one of the piers; and 
here they congregated at night, each 
bringing in his booty stolen during 
the day. A few days since, during a 
visit to one of the mission-houses of 
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this city, the lady in charge pointed 
out to us a little girl, not more than 
nine years old, telling us that she 
never came to the house without 
being more or less under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and a glance at 
the bloated features and nervous, 
trembling hands showed conclusive- 
ly that it was her habitual condition. 
We understand that there are fiends 
in the shape of men and women 
in this city who will sell such 
children a penny’s worth of rum. 
Some persons have argued that 
these children are from bad parents, 
and under any circumstances, no 
matter how favorable, would be cor- 
rupt. Such an opinion is a libel 
on God and human nature. A cer- 
tain proclivity to vice may be trans- 
mitted in the blood, but free-will 
remains in the most degenerate, and 
is sufficient, with the aid of a good 
education and the grace of God, 
to overcome this obstacle to virtue. 
We know well the plastic nature 
of childhood, and, if educated from 
the first to honesty, morality, and 
sobriety, it will indeed be found a 
rare exception in which the deve- 
loped man will not possess these 
virtues, and prove an honor to him- 
self and society. But if the first 
lisp of the infant repeats an oath 
which is used more frequently than 
any other word by the debased mo- 
ther, or if, as is the case with many, 
as soon as the babe can walk alone 
it is taught the art of begging and 
stealing, what can we look for in 
the same child simply developed to 
manhood? Are you surprised that 
he makes a thief? He has never 
been taught anything else, and he 
naturally looks upon the law as 
something that interferes with the 
right to take anything he desires, 
if he can only do so without being 
detected. Would you look for pure 
water from a stream whose bed is 
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covered with filthy slime, and whose 
banks are the receptacle of disgust- 
ing, decomposed offal? Surely you 
would not drink of such, no matter 
how pure you knew the gurgling 
springs to be high up on the moun- 
tain-side from whence it received its 
supply. Look at a babe as it is 
blessed with the first gleam of reason 
—its ability to notice things about it. 
Is there anything in the bright black 
eye to indicate the future cunning 
of the burglar? Do the rosy lips, 
wreathed in angel smiles, look as if 
they were fashioned to utter foul 
oaths and blasphemies? And the 
little chubby hands clasped in baby 
glee around the mother’s neck, 
could they, by a natural instinct, 
ever be turned in brutal wrath 
against that self-same mother? Rea- 
son answers No to all these ques- 
tions ; and we argue that such vices 
are developed principally by educa- 
tion and example. Take this for 
granted, and, if we do nothing to 
save the child from such education, 
what right have we to imprison the 
developed man for acting upon the 
only doctrine he has ever been 
taught ? Or a better view of the sub- 
ject is: Would it not be the dictate 
of a sound political economy to take 
these children from the streets, and 
teach them some useful trade or 
pursuit, giving them, at the same 
time, the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, without which society 
is a tottering fabric, minus its very 
foundation? Do this, and we make 
producers out of the very men and 
women who will otherwise become 
consumers upon the state in the 
common prisons. 

In several parishes of this city 
benevolent efforts are being made 
to rescue these children, but, so far 
as we can learn, the only institutions 
established where they are regularly 
taken care of and kept permanently 
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are the following: “ The Five Points 
House of Industry,” “The Five 
Points Mission-House,” “The Ho- 
ward Mission”; and last, but we 
hope soon to be first in its wide- 
spread influence over these little 
creatures, is the one established some 
two years ago, and now located in 
East Thirteenth Street. This is man- 
aged by certain charitable Catholic 
ladies, and called “An Association 
for Befriending Children.” As most 
of the poor children on the Island 
are, or should be, Catholics, it is but 
just that the last-mentioned should - 
receive support and countenance 
from every Catholic in the city able 
to assist it, and thus enable the 
lady managers in a short time to 
erect branch homes in every parish 
on the Island. 

But come with us, dear reader, and 
let us look for ourselves at the con- 
dition of those who take advantage 
ofthe hospitality of the station-houses. 
Think for a moment that in 1862 
there were seventy thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-eight lodgers, 
while 1871 presents the fearfully in- 
creased number of one hundred and 
forty-one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty who sought this shelter. 
Oh! that this number (equal nearly 
to one-sixth of the population of this 
vast metropolis), with its fearful 
weight of destitution and misery, 
suffering and despair, could be plac- 
ed in burning letters upon the minds 
of those able, even without discom- 
moding themselves, to relieve it ! 

Let us go back to midwinter. A 
blinding snow-storm is wrapping the 
earth in a white mantle, and it is 
after midnight, but these are only 
better reasons for our undertaking, 
as they secure us increased opportu- 
nity to see the phase of suffering we 
seek; for surely in a night like this 
the shelter of any roof is a luxury com- 
pared to the exposure of the street. 
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Let us stop first at the Fifteenth 
Precinct: we ask the sergeant at the 
desk for the presiding officer, and we 
are at once shown to the captain’s 
room. He reads the note from 
headquarters giving us the en- 
irée, and informs us that he will give 
us any information we desire. We 
request him to show us the quarters 
of the night lodgers. He leads us 
through a rear door into the yard, 
and here we find a second building, 
two stories high, built of brick and 
stone. ‘The lower story is cut up in- 
to cells, with iron cross-barred doors, 
for prisoners; and the upper is divi- 
ded into two rooms—one devoted to 
the female, and the other to male, 
lodgers. ‘The heavy granite stone 
forming a roof to the cells is also the 
floor of the upper rooms. As we 
make an inspection of the prison, we 
ask the captain what he thinks of this 
connection of homeless vagrants with 
prisoners? He promptly replies 
that it is most unfortunate, and 
should not be allowed, and with great 
kindness of heart says he would be 
willing to take care of a house in his 
precinct for any number of lodgers, if 
allowed to doso. He tells us that he 
does everything to alleviate the con- 
dition of these paupers he can; that, 
if a particularly distressing case pre- 
sents itself, he allows the doorman to 
give the party a cell in the prison, 
that this is far more comfortable than 
the rooms above. 

Think of this, you who at night 
rest your heads on pillows of down 
and wrap your bodies in fine rose 
blankets; think of beings so unfor- 
tunate that a prisoner’s cell, with 
the clanking iron-barred door, is look- 
ed upon as a special favor! But let 
us ascend to the upper story. The 
door to the male apartment is open- 
ed, and the picture is before us. ‘The 
ceiling is lofty, and a large ventilator 
opens to the roof from its centre, but 
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where is the stone floor? It cannot 
be seen, so densely is it packed with 
outcast humanity. We can think of 
no other comparison but the way we 
have seen sardines packed in little 
tin boxes, Glance at this first row: 
here is an old German, next what 
looks to be a countryman, then three 
negroes, so black that they might 
have just arrived from the burning 
climate of Africa, then three Arabs, 
and in the distant corner more white 
men. The other rows are but copies 
of this, differing only in color or na- 
tionality, and such a heterogeneous 
mass of humanity, made common 
bed-fellows by want, it would be im- 
possible to find. Around the wall 
are placed iron frames, about one 
foot high, and in these fit plain 
boards, painted black; but here, 
again, none of this can be seen, the 
human flooring covers all. Think 
of this apartment, with seventy-four 
men, of every description, from the 
octogenarian leaning over the brink 
of the grave, to the young boy seven- 
teen or eighteen years old. Every 
clime has a representative; and in 
the vast group every variety of shade 
and color possessed by the human 
family can be seen. Opening the 
door to the female apartment, we 
find it occupied by a much smaller 
number; and we can see better the 
arrangement of the floor. The iron 
frames with their board covering ex- 
tend from each wall towards the cen- 
tre about six feet, leaving a space in 
the middle of the room as a passway. 
The same variety in color, age, and 
nationality is visible. Look at the 
different expressions of countenance— 
how replete with sadness, misfortune, 
degradation, and misery! These 
lodgers are divided into three classes : 
the first are officially known as bum- 
mers; they are generally inebriates 
and worthless idlers, the drones of 
the hive, who make the station- 
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houses their permanent lodging- 
places, going night after night to 
different ones, thus distributing their 
patronage to a large number; but 
in spite of this the wary eye of the 
policeman soon recognizes them as 
belonging to this class. The second 
are those who by misfortune are 
obliged to seek this temporary shel- 
ter. Here are poor women, with 
their young children, forced out of 
their homes at night by drunken hus- 
bands; single persons, temporarily 
unable to obtain employment; here 
also you find those whose lives have 
been failures, whose every effort to suc- 
ceed has proved abortive, who have 
been held down to the world’s hard 
grindstone by the iron grasp of pover- 
ty. The third class embraces those 
who have homes in the rural dis 
tricts, and other poor strangers, who 
are by accident left in the city for the 
night. 

Having completed our survey 
here, let us look in for a few mo- 
ments at the Eighth Precinct. We find 
the captain obliging in his polite- 
ness, and we ask at once to be per- 
mitted to see the night lodgers. 
About the centre of the building a 
door opens, leading by a common 
stairway to the basement below. <A 
fearful and sickening odor greets us 
as we pass down, and this, the 
captain informs us, permeates every 
part of the building, to the great 
detriment of his officers. He also 
tells us that his accommodations for 
wayfarers are very poor; that he is 
obliged to put them in two small 
rooms in the basement, which are 
close and unhealthy. We find this 
statement correct, the floor upon 
which the lodgers rest being about 
four feet below the street level; the 
ceiling is also very low, and the 
ventilation extremely imperfect. The 
“only light in the apartment is from a 
small oil-lamp, and its sickly flame 
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seems to add intensity to the aspect of 
the miserable surroundings. Look at 
that old man with long white beard 
and tattered garments, the first in the 
row near the entrance. There lingers 
still a look of dignity about his fine 
face, but his whole appearance de- 
notes the victim of intemperance. 
See that young boy with his chest 
exposed, the third from the old man, 
He has never known his parents, 
Picked up in the streets when a 
babe by an old crone, he has been 
tossed about ever since with the 
vilest scum of metropolitan society. 
He is sixteen, but can count for you 
the number of dinners he has had in 
ail those years, the number of times 
he has slept in a comfortable bed, 
ay, even the number of kind words 
that have been spoken to him! What 
can be expected from the future of 
such children, cradled in a den for 
the punishment of crime while yet 
the snowy innocence of babyhood is 
untarnished, the only lullaby the 
coarse jest, rude repartee, and foul 
oaths of the outcasts who surround 
them? The curses and impotent 
railings against a fate for which gen- 
erally each is individually to blame, 
and the bitter invective against their 
more fortunate fellow-beings, form 
a sad school in which to nurture 
pliable minds. But enough; the 
foul air of this basement oppresses 
us, and we gladly make our way to 
the outer world. 

In the large cities of Europe, there 
are refuges established for this class 
on the following simple plan: An 
airy, comfortable, and well-ventilated 
room is procured, and fitted up with 
plain bedsteads and bedding, the 
latter of such materials as are easily 
washed. The next thing of impor- 
tance is to provide means for bath- 
ing, and to require every person 
admitted to make use of these means 
before retiring to rest. It is also the 
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custom to give the lodgers when 
they come in, and again in the 
morning when they leave, a large 
basin of gruel and a half-pound of 
bread. The cost of such hospitality 
here would not exceed fifteen cents 
per night, and not as much as 
this if these houses were under the 
care of a religious community, 
saving by this the salaries of matrons 
and other employees, and at the 
same time ensuring the order always 
produced by the presence of dis- 
ciplined authority. 
separate houses for males and females, 
and each could be cared for by 
persons of their own sex; but all 
such institutions would require super- 
vision by the police, as some unruly 
characters must be expected in a 
promiscuous crowd of vagrants. The 
night refuges of London for women 
and children, established by Catho- 
lics, are under the care of the Sisters 
of Mercy, and are most admirably 
conducted. The order and docility 
of the lodgers is said to be remark- 
able under the gentle sway of these 
ladies. Those in Montreal and 
Quebec are in charge of the Gray 
Nuns. It would not require a large 
number of these lodging-houses for 
the relief of our city, but they should 
be located with regard to the density 
of population in given districts. Four 
or five for each sex, with proper 
accommodations, would be amply suf- 
ficient, as the total number of lodgers 
in the most inclement nights would 
hardly reach one thousand. 

It is difficult to estimate the ad- 
vantage to society as well as to the 
poor these homes would prove. In 
erecting them we should strike at the 
very foundation of the great social 
evil, and save hundreds of young 
women—strangers and unfortunates 
out of employment—from the snares 
set for their ruin in their lonely wan- 
derings at night in search of shelter. 


There should be. 
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** There is near another river flowing, 
Black with guilt, and deep as hell and sin ; 
On its brink even sinners stand and shudder, 
Cold and hunger goad the homeless in.” 
—Procter. 


As the station lodgings now are, 
they form an incentive to the class 
known as bummers to avoid work. 
These people know there are thir- 
ty station-houses, and by frequent 
changes they manage to pass the 
year through without drawing mark- 
ed attention at any one place. This 
class is composed of low thieves, 
drunkards, and beggars, If but few 
lodging-places existed, they would 
soon become well known, and could 
then be committed to the workhouse. 
A sojourn for them on the “ island 
of penance” in the East River would 
result in a marked decrease in the 
thieving constantly carried on about 
our wharves and private dwellings. 

In erecting these night homes, 
either by charity or legislative enact- 
ments, we should save our city from 
a burning disgrace, and give hopes 
of respectability to many a weary 
soul beaten down to the dust by the 
undeserved humiliations which link 
misfortune with crime. 

As a charitable investment, these 
homes would prove a wise economy, 
as they would permit the truly un- 
fortunate to be properly cared -for, 
which is impossible at present. They 
would throw a safeguard around the 
morals of homeless young women 
by giving them shelter with persons 
of their own sex, who could protect, 
sympathize with, and advise them. 
They would assist in detecting those 
who live by swindling their hard- 
working neighbors. Lastly and most 
important, they would separate the 
children of poverty from the abodes 
of crime. 


[Note.—The foregoing article is the substance 
of a lecture delivered by Dr. Raborg before the 
Catholic Institute connected with the parish 
of S. Paul the Apostle in this city, Its sugges- 
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tions are so apropos to the present season that 
we have deemed them worthy of reproduction 
in this permanent form. We desire also to state 
that the lecture had the effect of inducing several 
philanthropic ladies and gentlemen to visit the 
station-houses and make a personal examination 
themselves, the result of which was a rather ex- 
tended article in Frank Leslie's Newspaper of 
March 2, 1872, embracing some passages from 
the lecture, and accompanied by a clever illus- 
tration, 

The sectarian institutions for vagrant children 
having been alluded to, and certain former allu- 
sions to the same in this magazine having been 
misunderstood, we think it necessary to make a 
remark here in explanation. We must admit 
and praise the philanthropic motive which sus- 


THE HOUSE 


The House that Fack Built. 


tains these institutions. At the same time, we 
regard them as really nuisances of the worst 
kind, so far as Catholic children are concerned, 
on account of their proselytizing character. More- 
over, in their actual working they violate the 
rights both of parents and children, and we have 
evidence that these poor children are actually 
sold at the West, both by private sale and by 
auction. The horrible abuses existing in some 
state institutions are partly known to the public, 
and we have the means of disclosing even worse 
things than those which have recently been ex- 
posed in the daily papers. We trust, therefore, 
that the eloquent appeal of the author of the arti- 
cle will produce its effect upon all our Catholic 
readers, and stimulate them to greater efforts in 
behalf of these poor children.—Ep. C, W.] 


THAT JACK BUILT 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE HOUSE OF YORKE.” 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


Ir stood in one of the wildest 
spots in New England, surrounded 


by woods, a “frame house” in a 
region of log-houses, and, as such, 
in spite of defects, a touch beyond 
the most complete edifice that could 
be shaped of logs. 

The defects were not few. The 
walls were slightly out of the perpen- 
dicular, there were strips of board 
instead of clapboards and shingles, 
the immense stone chimney in the 
centre gave the house the appearance 
of being an afterthought, and the 
two windows that looked down to- 
ward the road squinted, 

Yes, a most absurd little house, 
with all sorts of blunders in the mak- 
ing of it, but, for all that, a house with 
a worth of its own. For Jack May- 
nard had put the frame together with 
his own unassisted hands, had raised 
it with but two men to help him, and 
had finished it off alone. And round 
about the work, and through and over 
it, while his hands built visibly, his 
fancy also built airy habitations, fair 


and plumb, and changed all the land- 
scape. Before this fairy wand, the for- 
est sank, broad roads unwound, there 
was a sprinkle of white houses through 
the green country, like a sprinkle of 
snow in June; and in place of this 
rustic nest rose a fair mansion-house, 
with a comely matron standing in 
the door, and rosy children playing 
about. 

At this climax of his castle-build- 
ing Jack Maynard caught breath, and, 
coming back to the present, found 
himself halfway up a ladder, with a 
hammer suspended in his hand, the 
wild forest swarming with game all 
about him, and the matron of his 
vision still Miss Bessie Ware, spinster. 

Jack laughed. “So much the bet- 
ter!” he exclaimed, and brought his 
hammer down with such force, laugh- 
ing as he struck, that the nail under 
it bent up double and broke in two, 
the head half falling to the ground, 
the point half flattened lengthwise 
into the board, making a fragment 
of rustic buhl-work. 
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“There’s a nail driven into the 
future,” said the builder, and selected 
another, and struck with better aim 
this time, so that the little spike went 
straight through the board, and pierc- 
ed an oaken timber, and held the 
two firmly together, and thus did its 
work in the present. 

“Well done!” said Jack; “ you 
have gone through fifty summers in 
less than a minute.” 

The startled woods rang to every 
blow, the fox and the deer fled at 
that tocsin of civilization, and the 
snake sid away, and set the green 
grass crawling with its hidden wind- 
ings. Only one living creature, be- 
sides the builder, seemed happy and 
unafraid, and that was a brown-and- 
white spaniel that dozed in the sha- 
dow of the rising walls, stirring only 
when his master whistled or spoke to 
him, 

“ Wake up, Bruno, and tell me how 
this suits your eyes,” Jack would call 
out, Whereat Bruno would lift his 
lids lazily, show a narrow line of his 
bright brown eyes, give his tail a 
slow, laborious wag, and subside to 
his dreams again, and Jack would 
go on with his work. It seemed 
to be his heart, rather than the ham- 
mer, that drove the nails in; and 
every timber, board, latch, and hinge 
caught a momentary life from his 
hands, and learned his story from 
some telegraphing pulse. The very 
stones of the chimney knew that 
John Maynard and Bessie Ware 
were to be married as soon as the 
house should be ready for them. 

There was not a dwelling in sight ; 
but half a mile further down the road 
toward the nearest town, there was 
an odd, double log-house, wherein 
lived Dennis Moran and his Norah, 
three little girls, and Bessie Ware, 
Dennis Moran’s sister’s child. 

Jack paused in his work, took off 
his straw hat to wipe away the 
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perspiration from his face and toss 
his hair back, first hanging on 
a round of the ladderjust above him 
the hammer that had driven a nail 
through fifty summers. As he put his 
hat on again, he glanced down- 
ward, and there, at the foot of the 
ladder, stood twenty summers, look- 
ing up at him out of a face as fair 
as summers ever formed. The apple- 
blooms had given it their pink and 
white, the June heavens were not 
bluer than those eyes, so oddly full of 
laughter and languor. The deepest 
nook under a low-growing spruce, 
nor shadow in vine-draped cave, nor 
hollow in a thunder-cloud, ever held 
richer darkness than that hidden in 
the loose curls and waves of hair 
that fell about Bessie Ware’s shoul- 
ders. No part of the charm of her 
presence was due to her dress, save 
an air of fresh neatness. <A large 
apron, gathered up by the corners, 
was full of fragrant arbor-vite boughs, 
gathered to make a broom of. ‘The 
large parasol, tilted back that she 
might look upward, allowed a sun- 
beam to fall on her forehead. 

“Oh! what a tall pink has grown 
up since I came here!” exclaimed 
the builder, as he saw her. 

“ And what a great bear has climb- 
ed on to my ladder,” retorted the 
girl, 

He came down from the ladder 
and began to tell her his plans. 

“ Bessie, I mean this shall be yet 
one of the best farms in the state. 
On that hill I will have corn and 
clover; there shall be an orchard in 
the hollow next to it, with peach- 
trees on the south side of the little 
rise; and I will plant cranberries in 
the swamp beyond. In ten years 
from now, if a man should leave 
here to-day, he wouldn’t know the 
place.” 

Bessie smiled at the magician who 
was to work such wonders—never 
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doubting but he would—then glanced 
about at the scene of his exploits. 
Sombre, blue-green pines brooded 
over the hill that was one day to be 
pink with clover, or rustling with 
corn; oaks, elms, maples, birches, 
and a great tangle of undergrowth, 
with rocks and moss, cumbered the 
ground where peaches were to ripen 
their dusky cheeks, when Jack should 
bid them grow, and large, green, and 
red-streaked and yellow apples were 
to drop through the still, bright, 
autumn air; and she knew that the 
fu:ure cranberry-swamp now stood 
thick and dark with beautiful arbor- 
vitze trees, whose high-piled, flaky 
bcughs, tapering to a point far up in 
the sunshine, kept cool and dim the 
litle pools of water below, and the 
black mould in which their strong 
roots stretched out and interwove. 
But Jack could do anything when 
he set out, and her faith in him was 
so great that she could shut her eyes 
now and see the open swamp matted 
over with cranberry-vines, and hear 
the corn-stalks clash their green 
swords in the fretting breeze, and the 
muffled bump of the ripe apple as it 
fell on the grass. 

After a while, Bes.:e started to go, 
but came back again, 

“TI forgot,” she said, and gave 
her lover a book that had been hid- 
den under the boughs in her apron. 
‘** A book-pedler stopped at our house 
last night, and he left this. Uncle 
Dennis doesn’t want it, and I do not. 
Perhaps you can make some sense 
_ out of it.” 

It was a second-hand copy of 
Comstock’s Vatural Philosophy, for 
schools, and was scribbled through 
and through by the student who had 
used it, years before. 

Jack took the book. 

“And that reminds me of your 
white faced boarder,” he said, with a 
slight laugh. “Is he up yet ?” 
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“Oh! he gets up earlier than any 
of us,” she answered lightly. “He 
doesn’t act cityfied at all. And you 
know, Jack, the reason why he is 
white is because he has been sick, 
Good-bye! Aunt Norah will want 
her broom before she gets it.” 

Bessie struck into the woods in- 
stead of going down to the road, 
and was soon lost to view. Stand- 
ing beside her little house, she had 
looked a tall, fairly-formed lassie ; 
but with the great trunks of primeval 
forest-trees standing about her, and 
lifting their green pyramids and cones 
far into the air, she appeared slim 
and small enough for a fairy. Even 
the birds, chippering about full of 
business, seemed to flout her, as if 
she were of small consequence—not 
worth flying from. 

She laughed at them, and whisper- 
ed what she did not dare to say 
aloud: “ Other people besides you 
can build nests !” then looked quickly 
around to see if any listener were in 
sight. 


There was a slight, rustling sound, 
and an eavesdropping squirrel scam- 
pered up a tree and peered down 
with twinkling eyes from a safe 


height. She was just throwing one 
of the green twigs in her apron at 
him, when she heard her name spoken, 
and turned quickly to meet a plea- 
sant-faced young man, who approach- 
ed from an opposite direction. This 
was the white-faced boarder who 
had left the city to find health in this 
wild place. 

The two walked on together, Bes- 
sie as shy as any creature of the 
woods, and her companion both 
pleased and amused at her shyness, 
and trying to draw her out. ‘To his 
questioning, she told her little story. 
Her mother was Dennis Moran’s 
youngest sister, her father had been 
a color-sergeant in the English army. 
There had been other children, all 
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younger than she, but all had died, 
some in one country, some in an- 
other. For Sergeant Ware’s family 
had followed the army, and seen 
many lands. 

“J am an East Indian,” Bessie 
saidnaively. “ I was born at Calcutta. 
[he others were born in Malta, in 
England, and in Ireland. It didn’t 
agree with them travelling about 
from hot to cold. My father died at 
Gibraltar, and my mother died while 
she was bringing me to Uncle Den- 
nis Moran’s. May God be merciful 
to them all!” 

Mr. James Keene had heard this 
pious ejaculation many a time before 
from the lips of humble Catholics, 
and had found nothing in it to ad- 
mire. But now, the thought struck 
him that this constant prayer for 
mercy on the dead, whenever their 
names were mentioned, was a beau- 
tiful superstition. Of course he 
thought it a superstition, for he was a 
New England Protestant of the most 
liberal sort—that is, he protested 
against being obliged to believe any- 
thing. 

They reached the house, near 
which Dennis Moran and his wife 
stood watching complacently a brood 
of new chickens taking their first air- 
ing. The young «gentleman joined 
them, and listened with interest to the 
farm talk of his host. 

What had set Dennis Moran, one 
of the most rigid of Catholics, in a 
solitude where he saw none of his 
own country nor faith, and where no 
priest ever came, he professed him- 
self unable to explain. 

“T'm like a fly caught in a spider’s 
web, sir,” he said. “When Norah 
and I came over, and I didn’t just 
know what to do, except that I 
wanted to have a farm of my own 
some day, I hired out to do haying 
for John Smith’s wife—John had died 
the very week he began to cut his 
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grass, and Norah she helped Mrs. 
Smith make butter. Then they 
wanted me to get in the crops, and 
after that I had a chance to go into 
the woods logging. When I came 
out of the woods, Mrs, Smith wanted 
me to plough and plant for her. 
And one thing led to another, and 
there was always something to keep 
me. Norah had a young one, and 
Bessie came—a young witch, ten 
years old,” said Dennis, pulling his 
niece’s hair, as she stood beside him. 
“So I had to take a house. And 
the long and short of the matter is. 
that I’ve been here going on ten 
years, when I didn’t mean to stay ten 
weeks. But I shall pull up stakes 
pretty soon, sir,” says Dennis, 
straightening up. “I don’t mean to 
stay where I have to go twenty miles 
to attend to my Easter duties, and 
where my children are growing up 
little better than Protestants (he 
called it Prodestant). I’m pretty 
sure to move next fall, sir.” 

At this announcement, Mrs. Norah 
tossed up her head and uttered an 
unspellable, guttural “ Oh!” brought 
from the old land, and preserved un- 
adulterated among the nasal-speak- 
ing Yankees. “ We hear ducks!” 

Whatever might be the meaning 
and derivation of this remark, the 
drift of it was evidently deprecia- 
tory, and it had the effect of putting 
an end to her husband’s eloquence. 
Doubtless, Mrs. Moran had heard 
such announcements made before. 

Bessie stole a little hand under 
her uncle’s arm, and smiled into his 
face, and told him that she had given 
Jack the book, and soon made him 
forget his mortification. She knew 
that he was sometimes boastful, and 
that the great things he was constant- 
ly prophesying of himself never came 
to pass; but she knew also that he 
had a kind heart, and it hurt her to 
see him hurt. 
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That same book, which the girl 
mentioned merely to divert attention, 
was to be a matter of more consequence 
to her than she dreamed. It was more 
important than the wedding-dress and 
the wedding-cake, which occupied so 
much ofherthoughts—moreimportant 
than the jealous interference of Jack’s 
mother, who did not like Bessie’s for- 
eign blood and religion, though she 
did like Bessie—more important than 
even her Uncle Dennis’ actual fiit- 
ting, when fall came—all which we 
pass by. Only one thing in her life 
then was of more consequence than 
that old school-book, which the ped- 
ler left because no one would buy it, 
and that was the earnest and sorrow- 
ing advice of good old Father Con- 
ners when, against his will, he united 
her to a Protestant. 

John Maynard said later, that be- 
fore he read that book he was like a 
beet before it is pulled out of the 
ground, when it doesn’t know but it 
is a turnip, and firmly believes that it 
is growing upward instead of down- 
ward, and that those waving leaves 
of its own, which it feels, but sees 
not, exist in some outer void where 
nothing is, and that angle-worms are 
the largest of locomotive creatures, 

It is doubtful if the artistic faculty 
is any more a special gift in the fine 
than in the useful arts, or if he who 
creates ideal forms, in order to 
breathe into them the breath of such 
life as is in him, is more enthusiastic 
in his work, or more fascinated by it, 
than he who, taking captive the 
powers of nature, binds them to do 
his will. 

This enthusiastic recognition of the 
workx,to which nature had appointed 
him, John Maynard felt from the 
moment when he first knew that a 
crowbar is a lever. He read that 
book that Bessie gave him with in- 
terest, then with avidity, and, having 
read, all the power latent in that 
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wide brow of his waked up, and de- 
manded knowledge. He got other 
and more complete works on me- 
chanics and studied them in his lei- 
sure hours, he made experiments, he 
examined every piece of mechanism 
that came in his way. 

Coming home one Sunday from a 
meeting which she had walked six 
miles to attend, Mrs, Maynard, sen- 
ior, was horrified to find that her son 
had paid her a visit during her 
absence for the sole purpose of pick- 
ing in pieces her precious Connecticut 
clock. ‘There lay its speechless frag- 
ments spread out on the table, while 
the yawning frame leaned against 
the wall. Bessie sat near, looking 
rather frightened, and Jack, in his 
shirt-sleeves, sat before the table, an 
open book at his elbow. He was 
studying the page intently, his earnest, 
sunburnt face showing an utter un- 
consciousness of guilt. 

“ Land sakes, Jack!” screamed his 
mother. ‘ You’ve been and ruined 
my clock !” 

A clock was of value in that region, 
where half the inhabitants told the 
hour by sun-marks, by the stars, or 
by instinct. 

He put his hand out to keep her 
back, but did not look up. “ Don’t 
worry, mother,” he said, “and don’t 
touch anything. I'll put the machine 
together in a few minutes.” 

Mrs. Maynard sank into a chair, 
and gazed distressfully at the-ruins. 
That the pendulum, now lying prone 
and dismembered, would ever tick 
again, that those two little hands 
would ever again tell the time of day, 
that the weights would run down 
and have to be wound up every 
Saturday night, or that she. should 
ever again on any June day ‘hear 
the faithful little gong strike four 
o’clock in the morning—her signal 
for jumping out of bed with the un- 
varying ejaculation: “Land sakes! 
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it’s four o'clock !’"—seemed to her 
impossible. 

« And to think that you should do 
such work on the Sabbath-day !” she 
groaned out, casting an accusing 
glance on her daughter-in-law. “ You 
seem to have lost all the religion you 
ever had since you got married.” 

3essie’s blue eyes lighted up: “I 
think it just as pious for Jack to 
study, and find out how useful things 
are made, as to wear out a pair of 
shoes going to hear Parson Bates 
talk through his nose, or sit at home 
and spoil his eyes reading over and 
over about Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.” 

“Come, come!” interposed Jack ; 
“if you two women quarrel, and 
bother me, I shall spoil the clock.” 

This procured silence. 

Had he been a little more thought- 
ful and tender, he would have told 
his mother that Bessie had tried to 
dissuade him from touching the 
clock, and had urged the impro- 
priety of his doing such work on 
Sunday; but he did not think. She 
shielded him, and he allowed her to, 
scarcely aware that she had, indeed. 

The young man’s prediction was 
fulfilled. Before sunset, the clock 
was ticking soberly on the mantel- 
piece, the minute-hand hitching 
round its circle, and showing the 
reluctant hour-hand the way, and Jack 
was marching homeward through 
the woods, with his rifle on one arm 
and his wife on the other. 

They were both so silent—that 
dark-browed man and bright-faced 
woman—that they might almost be 
taken as kindred of the long shadows 
and sunstreaks over which they 
walked. He was building up a vis- 
ionary entanglement of pulleys in the 
air, through which power should run 
with ever-increasing force, and study- 
ing how he should dispense with 
an idle-wheel that belonged in that 
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maze; and she was thinking of him. 
He was thinking that this forest, that 
once had bounded his hopes and 
aspirations, now pressed on his very 
breathing, and hemmed his steps in, 
and wishing that he had wings, like 
that bird flitting before him ; and she 
was watching his eyes till she, too, 
saw the bird. 

Jack stopped, raised his rifle, took 
a hasty aim, and fired. Bessie ran 
to pick up the robin: 

“ How could you, Jack!” she ex- 
claimed reproachfully, as she felt the 
fluttering heart stop in her hand. 

He looked at it without the 
slightest compunction. “I wanted 
to see, as it stood on that twig, which 
way the centre of gravity would 
fall,” he said. “ Don’t fret, Bessie ! 
There are birds enough in the 
world,” 

The young wife looked earnestly 
into her husband’s face, as they walk- 
ed on together. “Jack,” she said, 
“you might kill me, and then say 
that there are women enough in the 
world.” 

He laughed, but looked at her 
kindly, as he made answer: “ What 
would all the women in the world be 
to me, Bessie, if my woman were out 
of it ?” 

Could she ask more ? 

“ Jack, where do you suppose the 
song has gone to ?” she asked, pre- 
sently. 

“ Bessie, where does a candle go 
when it goes out ?” was the counter- 
question. 

There had been a season: in this 
man’s life, during the brief bud and 
blossom of his love for Bessie Ware, 
when his mind had been as full of 
fancies as a spring maple of blossoms. 
But he was not by nature fanciful, 
and, that brief season past, he settled 
down to facts. Questions which could 
not be answered he cared not to ask 
nor ponder on and all speculations, 
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save those which built toward an 
assured though unseen result, he 
scouted. The sole impression the 
bird had made on him was that it 
was a nice little flying-machine, 
which he would like to improve on 
some day. Meantime, he had much 
to learn, 

The extent of his ignorance did 
not discourage John Maynard, per- 
haps because it opened out gradual- 
ly before him, over a new, unknown 
path starting from the known one. 
He was strong, fresh, and healthy, and 
the very novelty of his work, and his 
coming to it so late, was an assist- 
ance to him. “I have a head for 
all I want to get into it,” he said to 
his wife. “When my brain gets 
hold of an idea, it doesn’t let go.” 

It seemed so, indeed; and some- 
times when he sat studying, or think- 
ing, utterly unconscious of all about 
him, his eyes fixed, yet glimmering, 
his mouth close shut, his breathing 
half lost, his whole frame, while the 
brain worked, so still that his hands 
and feet grew cold, Bessie became 
almost afraid of him, and was ready 
to fancy that some strange and per- 
haps malign spirit had entered into 
and taken possession of her husband’s 
soul. 

And thus it happened that, after 
two years, the house that Jack built 
was abandoned to one of his rela- 
tives, and the young couple, with 
their baby boy, left the forest for the 
city. 

Of course, no one is to suppose 
that John Maynard failed. 

It was summer again, and lavish 
rains had kept to July the fresh lux- 
uriance of June. ‘The frame house 
stood nearly as it was when its build- 
er finished it. The walls had chang- 
ed their bright yellow tint for gray, 
and a few stones had fallen from the 
top of the chimney—that was all. 
The forest still gathered close about, 
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and only a few patches of cultivated 
land had displaced the stumps and 
stones. A  hop-vine draped the 
porch at the back of the house, and 
a group of tall sunflowers grew near 
one of the open curtainless windows. 

Civilization had pagsed by on the 
other side, and, though not really so 
remote, was still invisible. ‘Twice a 
day, with a low rumble, as of distant 
thunder, a train of cars passed by 
through the valley beyond the woods. 

There was no sound of childish 
voices, no glimpse of a child any- 
where about. The air bore no more 
intelligent burden than the low collo- 
quial dropping of a brook over its 
pebbly bed, the buzzing of bees about 
a hive, and a rustling of leaves in the 
faint stir of air that was more a res- 
piration than a breath. ‘The only 
sign of human life to be seen without 
was a frail thread of blue smoke that 
rose from the chimney, and disap- 
peared in the sky. 

Inside, on the white floor of the 
kitchen, the shadows of the sunflow- 
ers lay as if painted there, only now 
and then stirring slightly, as the air 
breathed on the wide, golden-rayed 
shields outside. In the chimney- 
corner, almost as silent as a shadow, 
an old woman sat in a rocking-chair, 
knitting, and thinking. The two 
small windows, with crossing light, 
made one corner of the room bright; 
but where this woman sat, her face 
could be seen plainly only by fire- 
light. 

It was a rudely-featured face—one 
seldom sees finely moulded features 
in the backwoods—but it showed 
fortitude, good sense, and that un- 
conscious integrity which is so far 
nobler than the conscious. The gray 
hair was drawn tightly back, and fas- 
tened high on the head with a yellow 
horn comb; the tall, spare figure 
was clad in a gown of dark-blue cali- 
co covered with little white dots, and 
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a checked blue-and-white apron tied 
on with white tape strings, and the 
hands that held the knitting were 
bony, large-jointed, and large-veined. 

The stick of wood that had been 
smouldering on the andirons bent in 
the middle, where a little flickering 
flame had been gnawing industrious- 
ly for some time. The flame bright- 
ened, and made a dive into this break, 
where it found a splinter. ‘The stick 
bent yet more, then suddenly snap- 
ped in two, one end dropping into 
the coals, the other end standing up- 
right in the corner. 

“ Bless me!” muttered the old wo- 
man, dropping her work with a start. 
“ There’s a stranger! I wonder who 
it is.” 

She sat gazing dreamily at the 
brand a moment, and, as her face 
half settled again, it became evident 
that the expression was one of pro- 
found melancholy as well as thought- 
fulness. The lifted eyelids, and the 
start that roused without brightening, 
showed that. 

After a moment’s reverie, she drew 
a long sigh, and, before resuming her 
work, took the long iron tongs that 
leaned in the corner, and most inhos- 
pitably tossed the figurative stranger 
into the coals. 

“T wonder why my thoughts run 
so on Jack and Bessie to-day,” she 
scliloquized, fixing the end of the 
knitting-needle into the leather 
sheath at her side. “I wish I knew 
how they are. It’s my opinion they’d 
have done as well to stay here. I 
don’t think much of that machinery 
business.” 

The coming event which had thus 
cast its shadow before, was already 
at the gate, or, more literally, at the 
bars. Bessie Maynard had walked 
alone up the road she had not trod- 
den for years, and now stood leaning 
there, and looking about with eyes 
that were at once eager and shrink- 
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ing. Her face was pale, her mouth 
tightly closed ; she had grown taller, 
and her appearance disclosed in 
some indefinable way a capacity for 
sternness which would scarcely have 
been suspected, or even credited, in 
the girl of twenty we left her. A 
glance would show that she had suf- 
fered deeply. 

Presently, as she gazed, tears be- 
gan to dim her eyes. She brushed 
them away, let down the slim cedar 
pole that barred her passage, stepped 
through, replaced the bar, and walk- 
ed up the path to the house. 

The knitter in the chimney-corner 
heard the sound of advancing steps, 
and sat still, with her face turned 
over her shoulder, to watch the door. 
The steps reached the threshold and 
paused there, and for a moment the 
two women gazed at each other—the 
one silent from astonishment, the 
other struggling to repress some 
emotion that rose again to the sur- 
face, 

The visitor was the first to recover ~ 
her self-possession. She came in 
smiling, and held out her hands. 

“ Haven’t you a word of welcome 
for me, Aunt Nancy ?” she asked. 

Her voice broke the spell, and the 
old woman started up with a true 
country welcome, hearty, and rather 
rough. It was many a year since 
Bessie Maynard’s hands had felt such 
a grasp, or her arms such a shake. 

“ But where is Jack ?” asked his 
aunt, looking toward the door over 
Bessie’s shoulder. 

“Oh! he’s at home,” was the 
reply, rather negligently given. “ But 
how are you, Aunt Nancy? Have 
you room for me to stay awhile? I 
took a fancy to be quiet a little while 
this summer. The city is so hot and 
noisy.” 

The old lady repeated her wel- 
comes, mingled with many apologies 
for the kind of accommodations she 
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had to offer, all the while helping 
to remove her visitor’s bonnet and 
shawl, drawing up the rocking-chair 
for her, and pressing her into it. 

“Do sit down and rest,” she said. 
“ But where is the baby? Why on 
earth didn’t you bring her ?” 

Bessie clasped her hands tightly in 
her lap, and looked steadily at the 
questioner before answering. “The 
baby is at home!” she said then, in 
a low voice. 

Aunt Nancy was just turning away 
for some hospitable purpose, but the 
look and tone arrested her. 

“You don’t mean—” she began, 
but went no further. 

“Yes,” replied Bessie 
“there is only James left.” 

James was the eldest child. 

Mrs. Nancy Maynard was not 
much given to expressions of tender- 
ness—New England people of the 
old sort seldom were—but she laid 
her hand softly on her niece’s shoul- 
der, and said unsteadily : 

“You poor dear, how tried you 
have been!” 

“We have all our trials,” respond- 
ed the other, with a sort of coldness. 

The old woman knew not what to 
say. She turned away, mending the 
fire. If Bessie had wept, she would 
have known how to comfort her; but 
this strange calmness was embar- 
rassing. Scarcely less embarrassing 
was the light, indifferent talk that 
followed, the questions concerning 
crops, and weather, and little house- 
hold affairs, evidently put to set aside 
more serious topics. 

This baby was the fourth child 
that Bessie Maynard had lost. After 
the first, no child of hers had lived 
to reach its third year, Each one 
had been carried away by a sudden 
distemper. The first death had been 


quietly ; 


announced to John Maynard’s aunt 
in a long letter from Bessie, full of a 
healthy sorrow, every line stained 
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with tears. John had written the 
next time, his wife being too much 
worn out with watching and grief to 
write. At the third death, there 
came a line from Bessie: “ My little 
boy is gone, Aunt Nancy. What do 
you suppose God means ?” 

Aunt Nancy had wondered some- 
what over this strange missive, but 
had decided that, whatever God 
meant, Bessie meant resignation. 

But now, as she marked her niece’s 
changed face and manner, and re- 
collected that laconic note, she was 
forced to give up the comforting 
thought. There might be endurance, 
but there was no resignation in that 
face, 

The sense of distance and strange- 
ness grew on her, though Bessie be 
gan to help her get supper ready, 
drawing out and laying the table as 
though she had done it every day of 
her life, and even remembering the 
cup that had been hers, and the little 
iron rack on which she used to set 
the teapot. “ Jack found the brass- 
headed nail this hangs on miles back 
in the woods,” she said. “It’s a 
wonder how it got there.” 

“Why didn’t Jack come with 
you ?” asked Aunt Nancy, catching 
at the opportunity to say something 
personal. 

A deep blush ran up Bessie’s face 
at being so caught, but her hesita- 
tion was only momentary. 

“He is too busy,” she answered 
briefly. 

“But I should think he might 
take a rest now and then,” persisted 
her aunt. 

Bessie gave a short laugh that 
was not without bitterness. 

“What rest can a man take when 
he has a steam-engine spouting car- 
bonic acid in one side of his brain, 
a flying-machine in the other side, 
and a wheel in perpetual motion be- 
tween them? John is given over to 
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metals and motions. I might as 
well have a locomotive for a hus- 
band, Shall I take up the apple- 
sauce in this bowl ?” 

“Yes. I should think that James 
might have come.” Aunt Nancy 
held desperately to the thread she 
had caught. 

“James is a little John,” replied 

Jessie, pouring the hot, green apple- 
sauce into a straight, white bowl 
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with a band of narrow blue stripes 
around the middle of it. “ Never 
mind my coming alone, Aunt Nancy. 
I got along very well, and they will 
do very well without me.” 

They sat down to the table, and 
3essie made a great pretence of eating, 
but ate nothing. Then they went out 
and looked at the garden, talking all 
the while about nothing, and soon, to 
the relief of both, it was bed-time. 


NTINUED. 
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WE happened, the other day, to 
notice in the columns of a ribald in- 
fidel newspaper an advertisement in 


which a young lady gave notice of 
her desire to find “ board in an infi- 


lel or atheist family.” There are 
many persons nowadays who are 
looking for a lodging-place and for 
food which will give rest and refresh- 
ment to their minds and hearts, in 
the bosom of the infidel and atheistic 
family circle. They may not, in 
most cases, distinctly perceive and 
expressly avow that they are going 
over to dwell in the tents of atheism, 
but they have turned their faces and 
steps in that direction, and into the 
path leading thitherward, and those 
who keep on their way must arrive, 
sooner or later, at that destination. 
It is to these that we address the 
question: Where are you going? We 
would like to have them reflect a lit- 
tle on the kind of entertainment 
which they may reasonably expect to 
find in the private family of the house- 
hold, and in the larger family of hu- 
man society, when these are consti- 
tuted on atheistic principles. 


YOU GOING? 

Before going any further, we will 
designate more precisely what class 
of persons we intend by the above 
description. In general, all who do 
not believe in a law made known to 
the mind and conscience by Al- 
mighty God, and, in particular, those 
who, having been brought up in the 
Catholic faith, no longer believe in that 
law as made known by the authority 
of the church. We class these last 
individuals, for whose benefit chiefly 
though not exclusively we are writ- 
ing, with those first mentioned ad 
visedly and for a reason; and warn 
them that they are included in the 
number of those whose faces are set 
toward atheism. Nevertheless, we 
do not say this on the ground that 
every one who is not a Catholic is 
either incapable of knowing God and 
his law, or logically bound to deny 
their existence. A Theist, a Jew, or 
a Protestant has a rational ground for 
holding against the atheist or infidel 
all that portion of Catholic truth 
which his religion includes. There- 
fore, we have not included any of 
these in the number of the atheistical, 
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Those only who do not believe in 
any law of God over the conscience 
we have charged with this tendency 
to positive atheism. Against such, 
the justice of the charge is manifest. 
For they are practically atheists al- 
ready, and by denying an essential 
attribute of the Creator, and a rela- 
tion which the creature must have 
toward him on account of this attri- 
bute, the way is opened toa denial 
of his existence. As for those who 
have been instructed in the Catholic 
faith and have thrown off its authori- 
ty over their conscience, we say that 
they have turned towards atheism, 
because we are convinced that, as a 
matter of fact, the motives and rea- 
sonings which have induced them to 
this fatal apostasy are practically and 
theoretically atheistical, even if they 
themselves are not distinctly aware 
of. their ultimate tendency. We do 
not deny that a Catholic may lapse 
into some imperfect form of Christi- 
anity or natural religion. The first 
Protestants had been originally Ca- 
tholics, and so have been some of 
the so-called philosophers professing 
natural religion, But the present 
tendency of unbelief is toward athe- 
ism, and those believers in positive, 
revealed religion, whether Catholics, 
Protestants, or Jews, who are swept 
by this current, are carried toward 
the abyss whither it is rushing. 
Those who reject the law of God 
which is proclaimed and enjoined by 
the authority of the church, do so 
because its moral or intellectual re- 
Straints are irksome, and they wish 
to be at liberty. In plain words, 
they wish to be free to sin, to follow 
the proclivity of our fallen nature to 
indulge in pride and concupiscence, 
without any fear of God before their 
eyes to disturb their peace. There- 
fore, they deny the authority of the 
church to bind their conscience to 
believe the doctrines and obey, the 
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moral precepts which she promul- 
gates in the name of God. Their 
revolt is against the law itself and 
the sovereign authority of God, 
They sin against faith and against 
reason also; against the natural as well 
as the revealed law. They sin with 
the understanding as well as with the 
will, and their sin is one which goes 
to the root of all moral obligation 
and responsibility in the creature 
toward the Creator. It is an asser- 
tion of perfect individual liberty of 
thought and action, of independence 
and self-sovereignty; and as such 
an independence is completely in- 
compatible with the existence of 
God, it is but a step to deny that he 
exists, or at least that we have any 
knowledge of his existence. More- 
over, modern unbelief proceeds by 
the way of objections, difficulties, and 
doubts. It is sceptical in its princi- 
ple; and one who rejects the authori- 
ty of the church and of divine revela- 
tion on the principle of scepticism, 
easily rejects all philosophy and 
natural religion on the same princi- 
ple, and runs down into pure materi- 
alism and atheism. 

There are many persons in Eu- 
rope, and some in this country, who 
have sunk into a state of avowed im- 
piety and violent hostility to all reli- 
gion which places them beyond the 
reach of every appeal to reason, con- 
science, or right feeling. We do not 
attempt to argue with such as these ; 
but we suppose in those whom we 
address a condition of the mind and 
heart much less degenerate 
hopeless. We suppose them to re- 
cognize the excellence and necessity 
of the private and social virtues, and 
to retain some intellectual and moral 
ideal in their minds which they cher- 
ish and venerate. They believe in 
truthfulness, honor, fidelity, honesty, 
true love, friendship, in the cultiva- 
tion of knowledge and the fine arts, 


and 
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in all that can give decorum, refine- 
ment, and charm to domestic and so- 
cial iife, power, dignity, and splendor 
to political society. But all this is 
looked on as a spontaneous, natural 
growth, which finds its perfection 
and its end from and on this earth, 
and in this life, without any direct 
relation to God and an immortal 
life in another sphere of existence. 
Now, that such persons are intellectu- 
ally and morally on a height which 
elevates them far above those who 
are wholly degraded in mind and 
character, we readily admit. But 
they are on the verge of a precipice. 
It is the black and awful abyss of 
atheism which yawns beneath them. 
And we invite them to look over the 
brink, and down into those dark 
depths, that they may consider de- 
liberately whither their steps are 
leading them, before it is too late to 
retreat to a safer position. 

In what consists the reality of 
truth, let us ask of one who professes 
to love truth, or the obligation of re- 
specting it, if Christianity is a false- 
hood, and its Founder a deceiver of 
mankind ? One who knows the evi- 
dence on which Christianity rests, and 
rejects it as a delusion, has adopted 
a principle of scepticism which de- 
stroys all the evidence on which any 
truth can rest. The principles of 
reason are denied or called in ques- 
tion, unbelief or doubt extends to 
everything. The existence of God 
is doubted, the distinct and immortal 
existence of the soul is questioned, 
nothing remains but the senses and 
the phenomena which are called sen- 
sible facts. ‘Take away God, the Es- 
sential Truth, who can neither be de- 
ceived nor deceive us, and who has 
manifested to us the truth by the 
lights of reason and revelation, and 
there is no such thing astruth. The 
descendants of apes, whose whole 
existence is merely one of sensation, 
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who have sprung from material 
forces and are resolved into them by 
dissolution, can have no more obli- 
gation of speaking the truth than their 
cousins the monkeys. If lying, cal- 
umny, or perjury will increase the 
means of your sensible enjoyment, 
why not employ them against your 
brother-apes, as well as entrap a 
monkey and cage him for your 
amusement? Whence comes the 
excellence and obligation of honor, 
that principle which impels a man 
rather to die than to betray a trust 
or abandon the post of duty? On 
what is based honesty ? Why should 
one choose to pass his life, and to 
make his family pass their lives, in 
poverty and privation, rather than 
take the gold of another, when he can 
steal it with impunity? Where lies 
the detestable baseness of bribery 
and swindling? Why does the heart 
revolt against the conduct of the 
man or woman who is faithless to 
conjugal, parental, or filial love, who 
is a false friend, ungrateful for kind- 
ness, a traitor to his country? It is 
all very well to say that our natural 
instincts impel us to love certain 
qualities and detest others, as we 
spontaneously admire beauty and 
are displeased with ugliness. This 
is certainly true. And it is very well 
to say that happiness and well-be- 
ing are, on the whole, promoted by 
virtuous sentiments and actions, and 
hindered by those which are vicious. 
But if mere selfish, sensitive enjoy- 
ment of the good of this life be the 
end of life itself, all virtue is resolved 
at last into the quest of this enjoy- 
ment by the most sure and suitable 
means. When virtue requires the 
sacrifice of this enjoyment, it is no 
longer virtue. Why should a wife 
sacrifice her happiness to a cruel, 
sickly, or disagreeable husband, a 
husband preserve fidelity to a wife 
who is hopelessly deranged or who 
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has violated her marriage vows? 
Why should a soldier expose his life 
in obedience to the order of a stupid 
or reckless commander, or shed his 
blood in an unnecessary war brought 
on by the folly or ambition of in- 
competent or unscrupulous rulers ? 
Why should a seaman die for the 
sake of saving passengers who are 
nothing to him, and many of whom 
are perhaps worthless persons, leav- 
ing his widow and children without 
a protector? Why trouble ourselves 
about taking care of the poor, ruined 
wrecks of humanity, who can never 
more be capable of enjoying life 
or contributing to the enjoyment of 
others? If we are not the offspring 
of God, but of the earth, mere sensi- 
tive and mortal animals, existing for 
the pleasure of a day, all the virtues 
which demand self-sacrifice are ab- 
surd; and the sentiments which 
we feel about these virtues are illu- 
sions. It is very well to appeal to 
these sentiments; but those who do 
so must admit that these sentiments 
must be capable of being justified by 
reason. An atheist or a sceptic can- 
not do this. Ifa man is essentially 
the same with a pig, there cannot be 
any reason for treating him other- 
wise than as a pig. Our natural 
sentiments, which revolt against the 
practical consequences of the de- 
grading doctrine of atheism, prove 
that it is contrary to nature, and 
therefore false. It is because our 
nature is rational and immortal that 
we owe to ourselves and our fellows 
those obligations and charities which 
are not due to the brutes; that 
life, chastity, property, honor, love 
and friendship, promises and engage- 
ments, political, social, and personal 
rights of all kinds, are to be respected 
and held sacred. Our rational and 
immortal nature cannot exist except 
by participation from God, and its 
constitutive principle is the capacity 
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to know God and recognize his law 
as our supreme rule. The obligation 
of doing that which is just and honor. 
able is derived from that law. Our 
own rights and the rights of our 
neighbor are inviolable, because God 
has given them. ‘They are the 
rights of God, as that great philoso- 
pher Dr. Brownson has so frequently 
and conclusively proved. God, as 
our lawgiver, must necessarily give 
us a law which is plain and certain. 
It can be no other than the Chris- 
tian law. And every one who has 
been instructed in the Catholic faith 
must see that Christianity and the 
Christian law are guaranteed, defin- 
ed, proclaimed, and enforced on the 
conscience by the authority of the 
church, 

Let him reject that authority, and 
he has disowned God; and by so 
doing has taken away the basis of 
virtue. Self-interest, sentiment, and 
human instincts are no sufficient sup- 
port for it. For, although our tem- 
poral interests coincide in great 
part with the claims of virtue, and 
natural sentiments and instincts are 
radically good, we are subject to 
inordinate and even violent passions. 
Take away the fear of God, and the 
passions will sweep away all slighter 
barriers. Pride and concupiscence 
will assert their sway, make a wreck 
of virtue, and eventually destroy even 
our earthly and temporal happiness. 

Even with all the power and influ- 
ence which religion can exercise over 
men under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, there is enough of sin 
and misery in the world; but what 
are we to expect if atheism should 
prevail? The practical atheism, or, 
to speak Saxon, the ungodliness of 
the age, has produced enough of bitter 
and deadly fruit to give us a taste of 
the entertainment which is awaiting 
us if the time ever comes when the 
power which religion still retains is 
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altogether taken away. We do not 
need to refer to the pages of professed 
moralists, or to quote sermons on 
this topic. It is enough to take 
what we find in the works of those 
masterly novelists who describe and 
satirize the crimes and follies of 
modern society and depict its tragic 
miseries, and what we read every 
day in the newspapers. The in- 
trigues, villanies, swindlings, divor- 
ces, murders, and suicides which 
blacken the record of each passing 
month, and the hidden, untold 
tragedies going on perpetually in 
private life, give us proof enough of 
the ravages which the passions of 
fallen, weak human nature will make 
when all fear of God is removed, and 
they are left uncontrolled by any- 
thing stronger than self-interest, and 
physical coercion in the hands of the 
civil power. No one who casts off 
all faith in God, allegiance to his 
authority, and fear of his just retri- 
bution, can foresee what he himself 
may become, or what he may do 
before his life is ended. The natural 
virtues, the intellectual gifts, the 
education, refinement, elevated senti- 
ments, and pure affections which such 
a person may possess in youth, 
whether it be a young man or a 
young woman, are no sure guarantee 
or safeguard, even in a religious and 
mora! community. Much less are 
they in one which is wholly irreli- 
gious. No one knows, therefore, 
how wicked he may become, or how 
miserable he may make _ himself. 
Still less can any one foresee what 
treachery, cruelty, and ingratitude, 
what bitter sufferings, and what ruin, 
may await him at the hands of 
others, if he is to be a member of 
a great infidel or atheist family which 
he has helped to form. He will be 
like the unhappy Alpine tourist who 
fell down from the Matterhorn, 
dragging with him and dragged by 
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his companions from his dangerous 
foothold, and all dashed in pieces in 
the abyss beneath. 

Let any one who has been brought 
up in the enjoyment of those advan- 
tages which give decorum, charm, 
and refined pleasure to life—and 
who wishes and expects to possess 
the same in the future which he 
looks forward to in this world, with a 
zest and freedom increased by the 
riddance of all fear of God—think 
for a moment about one very impor- 
tant question. To what is he in- 
debted for the blessings he has al- 
ready enjoyed, and to what can he 
look for those he is expecting? In 
order that he should have a happy 
home, his parents must fulfil all the 
obligations of the conjugal and pa- 
rental relations, If he is born to 
wealth, his father has had to work 
for him, or at least to take care of his 
property. If he has had a good mo- 
ther, it is needless to expatiate on all 
that a woman must be, must do, and 
must suffer, to give a child sucha 
blessing as that which is expressed 
by the tender and holy name of mo- 
ther. For his education, how many 
noble and disinterested men have 
toiled, how many generous sacrifices 
of time, and labor, and money have 
been required! ‘To create the na- 
tion which gives him the advantages 
of political order, the civilization 
which gives him a society to live in, 
the arts which minister to his higher 
tastes and personal comforts, how 
many causes have concurred toge- 
ther, what a multitude of the most 
noble, self-sacrificing, heroic exer- 
tions of genius, philanthropy, patri- 
otism, fructified by a plentiful be- 
sprinkling of the blood of just and 
faithful men, have been necessary 
through long ages of time! In his 
ideal of a happy life, which he hopes 
for in this world, what a multitude of 
things he requires which presuppose 
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the fidelity of thousands of persons to 
those obligations and relations of life 
on which he is dependent as an indi- 
vidual. His bride must bring to the 
nuptial feast her virgin purity, and 
keep her wedding-ring unbroken and 
undimmed. His children must be such 
as a father’s heart can regard with 
pride and joy. Those with whom 
he has relations of business must act 
with honesty and integrity. He 
must have good servants to work for 
him, and hundreds of skilful and in- 
dustrious hands must minister to his 
wants or caprices. Society must be 
kept in order, the machinery of the 
world must be kept going, the law 
must protect his life and property, 
and the majority of his fellow-men 
must remain content with a lot of 
hard work and poverty, that he may 
enjoy his dignity, leisure, splendor, 
and comfort in peace and security. 
Now it is a simple fact, that the prin- 
ciples and laws which have wrought 
out whatever is high and excellent 
in modern civilization, have been de- 
rived from the Christian religion. 
The public, social, and private virtues 
which alone preserve society from cor- 
ruption and extinction, are the fruit 
either of religious conscientiousness, 
or of the influence of religion on the 
natural conscience of those who live in 
the atmosphere which it has purified 
and irradiated. ‘There has never been 
such a thing as human society found- 
ed on atheism;and when atheism, 
practical or theoretical, has begun to 
prevail in any community, it has be- 
gun to perish. Whoever tampers 
with that poison is preparing suicide 
for himself, and death for all around 
him that is living. A large dose will 
kill at once all that is capable of death 
in a soul which is, in spite of itself, 
immortal. The slow sipping of small 
doses will gradually produce the 
same effect. The general distribu- 
tion of the poison will destroy more 
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or less rapidly the vital principle of 
the family, of society, of the state, of 
human civilization. Human beings 
cannot live together in peace and 
order, in love and friendship, in 
mutual truth and fidelity, in happi- 
ness and prosperity, if they believe 
that they are mere animals, whose 
only good is the brief pleasure 
which can be snatched from the 
present life. Even the imperfect 
amity and good-fellowship, the lower 
grade of society, the inferior well- 
being and enjoyment, the faint dim 
similitude of the rational order which 
exists among the irrational animals, 
cannot be attained by the humar 
race when it strives to degenerate 
itself to the level of the brute creation. 
The irrepressible, inextinguishable, 
violent appetite for a satisfying good, 
when it is defrauded of its true object 
and turned away from its legitimate 
end, becomes a devastating tornado 
of passion. There is too much suffer- 
ing, and too small a supply of sensi- 
ble enjoyment in human life, to 

low mankind to be quiet, and to agree 
together amicably in the relations of 
civilized society, in the common pur- 
suit of temporal happiness. Pride 
and concupiscence are as insatiable 
as the grave and as cruel as death. 
The fear of God can alone restrain 
them. Take that away from the 
individual, and he will be faithless to 
the duties of life, friendship, honesty, 
patriotism, philanthropy, to his nobler 
instincts, his higher sentiments, his 
ideal standard of good, in proportion 
as his passions gain power over him. 
Take it away from the family and the 
social order, and mutual faithlessness, 
breeding mutual hatred and warfare, 
will be the result. Take it away 
from the masses of men, and the 
commune will come, the maddened 
rabble will rush for the coveted pos- 
sessions of the smaller number who 
appear to have exclusive possession 
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of the real good, and at last all will 
be resolved into a state of barbarism 
in which the race will become ex- 
tinct. 

This will never take place; for the 
church and religion of Jesus Christ 
are imperishable, and God will bring 
the world to a sudden end before the 
human race has had time to destroy 
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itself. But such is the tendency of 
the infidelity and atheism of the age. 
Whoever turns his back on Christian- 
ity is a partaker in this tendency, 
and a companion of that band of 
conspirators against religion and 
society whose end is more infernal 
and whose means are more cruel 
than those of the Thugs of India. 
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THERE was music enough chiming 
at No. 13 to keep a choir of angels 
busy. Mme. de Chanoir, with the 
petulance of weakness, grumbled un- 
ceasingly, lamenting the miseries of 
her own position, altogether ignoring 
the fact that it was no worse, but in 
some ways better, than that of those 
around her, whinging and whining 
from morning till night, pouring out 
futile invectives against the Prussians, 
the Emperor, the Republic, General 
Trochu, and everybody and every- 
thing remotely conducive to her suf- 
ferings. She threatened to let her- 
self die of hunger rather than touch 
horse-flesh, and for some days she 
so perseveringly held to her deter- 
mination that Aline was terrified, and 
believed she would hold it to the 
end. The only thing that remained 
to the younger sister of any value 
was her mother’s watch, a costly 
little gem, with the cipher set in 
brilliants; it had been her grandfa- 
ther’s wedding present to his daugh- 
ter-in-law. Aline took it to the 
jeweller who had made it, and sold 
it for one hundred and fifty francs. 


With this she bought a ham anda 
few other delicacies that tempted 
Mme. de Chanoir out of her suicidal 
abstinence ; she ate heartily, neither 
asking nor guessing at what price 
the dainties had been bought; and 
Aline, only too glad to have had the 
sacrifice to make, said nothing of 
what it had cost her. Gradually 
everything went that could be sold 
or exchanged for food. Aline would 
have lived on the siege bread, and 
never repined, had she been alone, 
but it went to her heart to hear the 
never-ending complaints of Mme. 
de Chanoir, to see her childish indig- 
nation at the great public disasters 
which her egotism contracted into 
direct personal grievances. Fortu- 
nately for herself, Mlle. de Lemaque 
was not a constant witness of the 
irritating scene. From nine in the 
morning till late in the evening she 
was away at the Ambulance, active 
and helpful, and cheering many a 
heavy heart ‘and aching head by her 
bright and gentle ministry, and for- 
getting her own sufferings in the ef- 
fort to alleviate greater ones. 
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“If you only could come with me, 
Félicité, and see something of the 
miseries our poor soldiers are endur- 
ing, it would make your own seem 
light,” she often said to Mme. de 
Chanoir, when, on coming home from 
her labor of love, she was met by the 
unreasonable grumbling of the inva- 
lid; “it is such a delight to feel 
one’s self a comfort anda help to them. 
I don’t know how I am ever to set- 
tle down to the make-believe work 
of teaching after this long spell of 
real work.” 

She enjoyed the work so much, in 
fact, that, if it had not been for the 
sufferings, real and imaginary, of her 
sister, this would have been the hap- 
piest time she had known since her 
school days. The make-believe 
work, as Aline called it, which had 
hitherto filled her time had never 
filled her heart. It was a means of 
living that kept her brains and her 
hands at work, nothing more; and 
it had often been a source of wonder 
to her in her busiest days to feel 
herself sometimes seized with ennui, 
That trivial, hackneyed word hardly, 
perhaps, expresses the void, the sort 
of hunger-pang, that more and more 
frequently of late years had made her 
soul ache and yearn, but now the 
light seemed to break upon her, and 
she understood why it had been so. 
The work itself was too superficial, 
too external. It had overrun her 
life without satisfying it; it had not 
penetrated the surface, and brought 
out the best and deepest resources of 
her mind and heart—it had only bro- 
ken the crust, and left the soil below 
untilled. She had flitted like a but- 
terfly from one study to another; 
history, and literature, and music 
had attracted her by turns; she had 
gone into them enthusiastically, mas- 
tered their difficulties, and appropri- 
ated their beauties; but after a time 

. the spell waned, and she glided im- 
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perceptibly into the dry mechanism 
of the thing, and went on giving hér 
lesson because it brought her so much 
a cachet, But this work of a Sister 
of Mercy was a different sort of life 
altogether. ‘The enthusiasm, instead 
of waning, grew as she went on. At 
first, the prosaic details, the foul air, 
the physical fatigue and moral strain 
of the sick-nurse’s life were unspeak- 
ably repugnant to her; her natural 
fastidiousness turned from them in 
disgust, and she would have thrown 
it all up after the first week but for 
sheer human respect ; she persevered, 
however, and at the end of a fort- 
night she had grown interested in 
her patients; by degrees she got re- 
conciled to the obnoxious duties their 
state demanded of her; and before a 
month had passed it had become a 
ministry of love, and her whole soul 
had thrown itself into the perfect 
performance of her duties. She was 
often tired and faint on leaving the 


Ambulance, but she always left it 
with regret, and the evident zest and 
gladness of heart with which she 
set out each morning became at 
last a grievance in the eyes of her 


sister. Mme. de Chanoir vented her 
discontent by harping all the time 
of breakfast on the hard-heartedness 
of some people who could look at 
wounds and all sorts of horrors with- 
out flinching ; whereas the very sight 
of a drop of blood made her almost 
faint ; but then she was so constitu- 
ted as to feel other people’s wounds 
as if they were her own; it was a 
great misfortune; she envied people 
who had hard hearts; it certainly 
enabled them to do more, while she 
could only weep and pity. Aline 
bore the querulous reproaches as 
cheerfully as if she had been blessed 
with one of those hearts of stone that 
Mme. de Chanoir so envied. She had 
the indulgence of a happy heart, and 
she had found the secret of making 
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her life a poem. But the nurse’s 
courage was greater than her 
strength. After the first three 
months, material privations, added to 
arduous attendance on the sick and 
wounded, began to tell; her health 
showed signs of rebellion. 

M. Dalibouze was the first to no- 
tice it, He came regularly on the 
Saturday evenings as of old; his age 
exempted him from the terrible out- 
post work on the ramparts; and he 
profited by the circumstance to keep 
up, as far as possible, his ordinary 
habits and enjoyments, “ afx de sou- 
tenir le morale,” as he said. When 
he noticed this change in Aline, he 
immediately used his privilege of 
friend of the family to interfere; he 
begged her to modify her zeal for the 
poor sufferers at the Ambulance, and 
to consider how precious her life was 
to her sister and her friends. 

Aline took the advice very kindly, 
but assured him that, far from wear- 
ing out her strength as he supposed, 
her work was the only thing that sus- 
tained it. The tone in which she 
said this convinced him it was the 
truth, It then occurred to him that 
her pallor and languid step must be 
caused by the unhealthy diet of the 
siege. Everybody suffered in a more 
or less degree; but, as it always 
happens, those who suffered most 
said least about it. The gvos rentier, 
who fared sumptuously on kangaroo, 
and Chinese puppies, and elephant 
at a hundred francs a pound, talked 
loud about the miseries of starvation 
which he underwent for the sake of 
his country; but the petit rentier, 
whose modest meal had long since 
been replaced by a scanty ration of 
horse-flesh, and that only to be had 
by “making tail,” as they call it, for 
hours at the butcher’s shop—the 
petit rentier said very little. He was 
perishing slowly off the face of the 
earth ; but, with the pride of poverty 
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strong in death, he gathered his rags 
around him, and made ready to die 
in silence. 

It was on such people as Mme, de 
Chanoir and her sister that the siege 
pressed hardest; their concierge was 
far better off than they; she could 
claim her dons, and fight for her ra- 
tions; and she had fifteen sous a day 
as the wife of a National Guard. 

As to Mme. Cléry, she proved 
herself equal to the occasion. She 
had no National Guard to fall back 
upon, but she was sustained by the 
thought that she was suffering for her 
country ; she, too, was a good patriot. 
Patriotism, however, has its limits of 
endurance, and hay bread was the 
border line that Mme. Cléry’s patri- 
otism refused to pass. When the 
good bread was rationed, she showed 
signs of mutiny ; but when it degene- 
rated into that hideous compound, of 
which we have all seen specimens, 


her indignation declared itself in open 


rage. “What is this?” she cried, 
when the first loaf was handed to her 
after three hours’ waiting. ‘“ Are we 
cattle, to eat hay?” And, breaking 
the tawny, spongy lumps in two, she 
pulled out a long bit of the offensive 
weed, and held it up to the scorn of 
the gueue. 

As to Mme. de Chanoir, when she 
saw it she went into hysterics for the 
rest of the day. But Providence was 
mindful of No. 13. Just at this crisis, 
when Aline’s altered looks aroused 
her sister from the selfish contempla- 
tion of her own ailments and wants, 
M. Dalibouze arrived early one morn- 
ing soon after Mme. de Lemaque had 
started for the Ambulance, and an- 
nounced that he had received the 
opportune present of a number of 
hams, tins of preserved meat, con- 
densed milk, and an indefinite num- 
ber of pots of jam. It was three 
times as much as he could consume 
before the siege was raised—for raised 
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it infallibly would be, and, if he were 
not greatly mistaken, within forty- 
eight hours—so he begged Mme. la 
Générale to do him the favor of ac- 
cepting the surplus. 

Mme. de Chanoir, with infantine 
simplicity, believed this credible 
story, and did M. Dalibouze the favor 
he requested. So, thanks to his gen- 
erous friend, the professor in turn be- 
came the benefactor of the two sisters, 
and had the delight of seeing Aline 
revive on the substantial fare that ar- 
rived so apropos. Well, it came at 
last, the end of the d/ocus ; not, in- 
deed, as M. Dalibouze had prognosti- 
cated. But that was not his fault. 
He had not reckoned with treachery. 
He. could not suspect what a brood 
of traitors the glorious capital of civ- 
ilization was nourishing in her patri- 
otic bosom. But wait a little! It 
would be made square yet. Europe 
would see France rise by-and-by, like 
the Phoenix from her ashes, and spread 
her wings, and take a flight that 
would astonish the world. As to the 
Prussians, those vile vandals, whose 
greasy moustaches were not fit to 
brush the boots of Paris, let them bide 
a while, and they shall see what they 
should see! 

Taus did M. Dalibouze resumer la 
situation, while Paris on her knees 
waited humbly the terms that Prussia 
might dictate as the price of a loaf of 
bread for her starving patriots. 

But the worst was to come yet. 
Hardly had the little ménage at No. 
13 drawn a long breath of relief after 
the prolonged miseries and terrors 
of the siege, than that saturnalia, the 
like of which assuredly the world 
never saw before, and let us hope 
never will again, the Commune, began, 
Like a fiery flood it rose in Paris, and 
rose and rose till the red wave swept 
from end to end of the city, spreading 
desolation and terror everywhere, and 
making the respectable party of order 
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long to call back the Prussians, and 
help them out of the mess. How it 
began, and grew, and ended we have 
heard till we know the miserable 
story by heart. I am not going to 
tell it here. The Commune is only 
the last episode in the history of 
No. 13. 

There was work to do and plenty 
in binding the wounds and smoothing 
the pillows of dying men, and words 
to be spoken that dying ears are open 
to when spoken in Christian love. 
Aline de Lemaque’s courage did not 
fail her in this last and fearful ordeal. 
She resumed her duties as Sister of 
Mercy, asked no questions as to the 
politics of the wounded men, but 
did the best she could for them. 
Mme. de Chanoir could not under- 
stand how her sister spent her time 
and service on Red- Republicans ; the 
sooner the race died out, the better, 
and it was not the work of a Chris- 
tian to preserve the lives of such 
snakes and fiends. 


“There are dupes and victims as 
well as fiends among them,” Aline 
assured her; “and those who are 
guilty are the most to be pitied.” 
After a time, however, the dangers 
attendant on going into the streets 
became so great that Aline was forced 


to remain indoors. Barricades were 
thrown up in every direction, and 
made the circulation a dangerous and 
almost impracticable feat to members 
of the party oforder. The Rue Roy- 
ale, which had been safe during the 
first siege, was now a threatened cen- 
tre of accumulated danger. It was 
armed to the teeth. The Faubourg 
end of it was barred by a stone barri 
cade that might have passed for a 
fortress—a wall of heavy masonry 
weighted with cannon, two black 
giants that lay couched like monster 
slugs peeping through a hedge. But 
after those terrible weeks there came 
at last the final tug, the troops came 
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in, and Greek met Greek. Shell and 
shot rained on the city like hailstones. 
The great black slugs gave tongue, 
bellowing with unintermitting fury; 
all round them came responsive roars 
from barricades and batteries ; it was 
the discord of hell broke upward 
through the earth, and echoing 
through the streets of Paris. 

Aline de Lemaque and her sister 
sat in the little saloon at No. 13, lis- 
tening to the war-dogs without, and 
straining their ears to catch every 
sound that shot up with any signifi- 
cant distinctness from the chaos of 
noise. Mme. Cléry was with them ; 
she stayed altogether at No. 13 now, 
sleeping on the sofa at night. It 
would have been impossible for her 
to come and go twice a day while 
the city was in this state of commo- 
tion. ‘To-day the old woman could 
not keep quiet; she was constantly 
up and down to the concierge’s lodge 
to pick up any stray report that came 
through the chinks of the forte- 
cochére. Once she went down and 
remained so long that the sisters 
were uneasy. An explosion had re- 
verberated through the street, shaking 
the house from cellar to garret, and, 
like an electric shock, flinging both 
the sisters on their knees simulta- 
neously. Mme. de Chanoir’s spine 
had recovered itself within the last 
week as if by magic. She had aban- 
doned her usual recumbent posi- 
tion, and came and went about the 
house like the rest of them. If 
the Commune did nothing else, it 
did this. We must give the devil his 
due. 


“ Félicité, I must go and see what 


it is. I hear groans close under the 
window ; perhaps a shell has fallen in 
the court and killed her,” said Aline. 
And, rising, she turned to go. 
“Don’t leave me! For the love 
of heaven, don’t leave me alone, 
Aline!” implored her sister, “ I'll 
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die with terror if that comes again 
while I’m here by myself.” 

“ Come with me, then,’ said Aline. 
And, taking her sister’s hand, they 
went down together. 

Mme. Cléry was not killed. This 
fact was made clear to them at once 
by the spectacle of the old woman 
standing in the forte-cochére, and 
shaking her fist vehemently at some- 
body or something at the further end 
of it. 

“ Stay here,” said Aline to Mme. de 
Chanoir, motioning her back into the 
house. “I will see what it is; and 
if you can do anything I’ll call you.” 

It was the concierge that Mme. 
Cléry was apostrophizing. And this 
was why: a shell had burst, not in 
the yard, as the sisters fancied, but 
in the street just outside, and the ex- 
plosion was followed by a shriek and 
a loud blow at the door, while some- 
thing like a body fell heavily against 
it. 

“ Cordon !” cried Mme. Cléry ; “ it 
is some unfortunate hit by the shell.” 

“ More likely a communist com- 
ing to pillage and burn. I’ll cordon 
to none of ’em!” declared the con- 
cierge. “ The door is locked ; if they 
want to get in, they may blow it open.” 
But Mme. Cléry flew at her throat, 
and swore, if she didn’t give up 
the key, she, Mme, Cléry, would 
know the reason why. The concierge 
groaned, and felt, in bitterness of 
spirit, what a difficult task the cor- 
don was. But she opened the door ; 
under it lay two wounded men, 
both of them young; one was evi- 
dently dying; he had been mortally 
struck by a fragment of the shell 
that had burst over the thick oaken 
door and dealt death around and 
in front of it. The other was wound- 
ed, too, but much less seriously; he 
had been flung down by his com- 
panion, and the shock of the fall, 
more than his wound, had stunned 
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him. Mme. Cléry dragged them in 
under the shelter of the forte-cochére, 
and proposed laying them on the 
floor of the lodge. But the concierge 
had no mind to take in a dead and a 
dying man, and vowed she would not 
have her lodge turned into a coffin. 
The dispute was waxing warm, Mme. 
Cléry threatening muscular argument, 
when Aline made her appearance. 
Her training in the Ambulance stood 
her in good stead now. 

“ Poor fellow! He will give no 
more trouble to any one,” she said, 
after feeling the pulse of the first, and 
laying her hand for a moment on his 
heart ; “ bring a cloth, and cover his 
face; he must lie here till he can be 
removed.” 

The concierge obeyed her. They 
composed the features, and laid the 
body under cover of the gateway. 

Aline then examined the other. 
His arm was badly wounded. While 
she was still probing the wound, the 


man opened his eyes, stared round 
him for a moment with a speculative 
gaze of returning consciousness, made 
a spasmodic effort to rise, but fell 


back at once. ‘ You are wounded— 
not severely, I hope,” said Aline ; 
“but you must not attempt to move 
til we have dressed your arm.” 

She despatched Mme. Cléry for the 
box containing her ambulance ap- 
pliances, lint, bandages, etc., and 
then, with an expertness that would 
have done credit to a medical stu- 
dent, she washed and dressed the 
shattered limb, while Mme. de Cha- 
noir watched the operation in shud- 
dering excitement through the glass 
door at the foot of the stairs. What 
to do next was the puzzle. The 
concierge resolutely refused to let him 
into her lodge; there was no know- 
ing who or what he was, and she 
was a lone woman, and had no mind 
to compromise herself by taking in 
bad characters. The poor fellow 
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was so much exhausted from loss of 
blood that he certainly could not 
help himself, and it would have been 
cruel to leave him down in the court- 
yard, where his unfortunate comrade 
was lying dead within sight of him, 
Aline saw there was nothing for it 
but to take him up to their own 
apartment. How to get him there 
was the difficulty. He looked about 
six feet long, and might have 
weighed any number of stone. She 
and Mme. Cléry could never suc- 
ceed in carrying him. He had not 
spoken while she was dressing his 
arm, but lay so still with his eyes 
closed that they thought he had 
fainted. 

“We must carry him,” said Aline 
in a determined voice, and beckoned 
the concierge to come and help. 

3ut before proceeding to the gi- 
gantic enterprise, Mme. Cléry poured 
out a tumbler of wine, which she had 
had the wit to bring down with the 
lint-box, and held it to the sufferer’s 
lips, while Aline supported his head 
against her knee. He drank it with 
avidity, and the draught seemed to 
revive him instantaneously ; he sat up 
leaning on his right arm. 

“We are going to carry you up- 
stairs, mon petit,” said Mme. Cléry, 
patting him on the shoulder with the 
patronizing manner an amazon might 
have assumed towards a dwarf. 

“ You carry me!” said the young 
man, measuring the short, trim figure 
of the charwoman with a sceptical 
twinkle in his eyes: they were dark- 
gray eyes, particularly clear, and 
piercing. 

“ Me and Mlle. Aline,” said Mme. 
Cléry, in a tone that testified against 
the supercilious way in which her 
measure was being taken. 

Aline was behind him. He turned 
to look at her with a jest on his lips, 
but, changing his mind apparently, 
he bowed; then, with a resolute ef- 
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fort, he bent forward, and, before 
either she or Mme. Cléry could inter- 
fere, he was on his feet. It was well, 
however, they were both within 
reach of him, for he staggered, and 
must have fallen but for their prompt 
assistance, 

“La!” said Mme. Cléry, “ what it 
is to be proud! Lean on Mile. Aline 
and me, and try and get up-stairs 
without breaking your neck.” 

“Tt is the fortune of war,” said the 
gentleman laughing, and accepting 
the shoulder that Aline turned to- 
wards him, 

They accomplished the ascent in 
safety, and then, in spite of his asser- 
tion that he was all right now, Mme. 
de Chanoir insisted on their guest 
lying down on her sofa while the char- 
woman prepared some food for him. 
Sut safety, in truth, was nowhere. 
The fighting grew brisker from min- 
ute to minute. The troops were in 


possession of the neighboring streets ; 
they had taken the Federals in the 
rear, and were mowing them down 


like corn, The struggle could not 
last much longer, but it was despe- 
rate, and the loss of life, already ap- 
palling, must be still greater before it 
ended. The stranger who had intro- 
duced himself so unexpectedly to 
No. 13 had formed one of the party 
of order, he told his good. Samari- 
tans, who had gone unarmed, with a 
flag of truce, to the Federals in the 
Rue de la Paix; he had seen the 
ghastly butchery that followed, and 
only escaped as if by miracle him- 
self; he had fought as a mobile 
against the Prussians, and received a 
sabre-cut in the head, which had kept 
him in the hospital for weeks; he 
had, of course, refused to join the 
Federals, and it was at the risk of his 
life that he showed himself abroad in 
Paris; just now he had been making 
an attempt to join the troops, when 
that shell burst, and stopped him in his 
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venturesome career. All day and all 
night the four inmates of the little 
entresol waited and watched in 
breathless anxiety for the close of 
the battle that was raging around 
them. It never flagged for an in- 
stant, and as it went on the noise 
grew louder and more bewildering, 
the tocsin rang from every belfry in 
the city, the drum beat to arms in 
every direction, the chassepots 
hissed, the cannon boomed, and yells 
and shrieks of fratricidal murder filled 
the air, mingling with the smell and 
smoke of blood and powder. It was 
a night that drove hundreds mad 
who lived through it. Yet the worst 
was still to come. Late the next 
afternoon, Aline, who was constantly 
at the window, peeping from behind 
the mattress stuffed into it to protect 
them from the shells, thought she dis- 
covered something in the atmosphere 
indicative of a change cf some sort. 
She said nothing, but slipped out of 
the room, and ran up to a bull’s-eye 
at the top of the house that served 
as a sort of observatory to those who 
had the courage of their curiosity, as 
the French put it, and ventured their 
heads for a moment to the mercy of 
the missiles flying amongst the chim- 
ney-pots. It was an awful sight that 
met her. A fire was raging close to 
the house. Where it began and 
ended it was impossible to say, but 
clearly it was of immense magnitude, 
and blazed with a fury that threat- 
ened to spread the flames far and 
wide. She stood rooted to the spot, 
literally paralyzed with horror. Were 
they to be burnt to death, after living 
through such miseries, and escaping 
death in so many shapes? Yet how 
could they escape it? There were 
barricades on every side of them ; if 
they were not shot down like dogs, 
which was the most likely event, 
they would never be allowed to pass, 
All this rushed through her mind as 
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she gazed in blank despair out of the 
little bull’s-eye, that embraced the 
whole area of the Rue Royale and 
the adjacent streets. As yet, there 
was a space between the fire and 
No. 13. Mercifully, there was no 
wind, and she saw by the swaying of 
the flames that they drew rather to- 
wards the Madeleine than in the di- 
rection of the Rue de Rivoli. Flight 
was a forlorn hope, but still they 
must try it. She turned abruptly 
from the window, and was crossing 
the room, when a loud crash made 
her heart leap. She looked back. 
The roof of another house, one 
nearer to No. 13, had fallen in, and 
the flames, leaping through like rat- 
tlesnakes out of a bag, sprang at the 
sky, writhing and hissing as they 
licked it with their long red tongues, 

“OQ God, have pity on us!” 

Aline fell on her knees for one mo- 
ment, and then hurried down to the 
salon. 

“ We must leave this at once,” she 
said, speaking calmly, but with white 
lips; “ the street is on fire.” 

M. Varlay, cifoyen Varlay, as he 
gave his name, started to his feet, 
and, pulling the mattress from the 
window, looked out. He saw the 
flames above the house-top. 

“ Let us go, with the help of God !” 
he exclaimed. “We must make for 
the Rue de Rivoli!” 

Mme. de Chanoir and the char- 
woman, as soon as they caught 
sight of the fire, shrieked in chorus, 
and made a headlong rush at the 
stairs. 

“You must be quiet, madame!” 
cried M. Varlay in a tone that ar- 
rested both the women; “if we lose 
our presence of mind, we had better 
stay where we are. Have you any 
valuables, papers or money, that you 
can take in your pocket ?” he said, 
turning to Aline. She alone had not 
lost her head. 
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Yes; there were a few letters of 
her parents, and some trinkets, valu- 
able only as souvenirs, which she had 
had the forethought to put together, 
She took them quickly, and the four 
went down the stairs. There was no 
one in the lodge. The concierge had 
taken refuge in her cellar, and her 
husband was supposed to be saving 
France somewhere else. Mme. Cléry 
pulled the string, and the little band 
sallied forth into the street. The air 
was so thick they could hardly see 
their way, except for the fiery forks of 
flame that shot up successively through 
the fog, illuminating dark spots with a 
momentary lurid brightness, while 
now and then the crash of a roof or 
a heavy beam was followed by a pil- 
lar of sparks that went rattling up in- 
to the sky like a fountain of rockets, 
The Babel of drums, and bells, and 
artillery added to the confusion of 
the scene as the fugitives hurried on 
singly under the shadow of the 
houses. They fared safely out of 
the Rue Royale and turned to the 
left. The Tuileries was enveloped 
in smoke, but the flames were nearly 
spent, only here and there a tongue 
of fire crept out of a crevice, licked 
the wall, twisted and twirled, and 
drew in again. A crowd was gather- 
ed under the portico of the Rue de 
Rivoli, watching the last throes of 
the conflagration, and discussing ma- 
ny questions in excited tones. Our 
travellers pushed on, and came un- 
molested to the corner of the Rue 
St. Florentine, where a sentry level- 
led his bayonet before them, and 
cried “ Halt!” Mme. de Chanoir, who 
walked first, answered by a scream. 
Citoyen Varlay, laying his hand on 
her shoulder, drew her quickly behind 
him. “Stand here while I speak to 
him,” he said, and he advanced to 
parley with the Federal, at the same 
time putting his hand into his pocket. 
They had not exchanged half a doz- 
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en words when the sentinel shoulder- 
ed his chassepot, and said : 

“ Quick, then, pass along !” 

Varlay stood for the women to 
pass first. Mme. de Chanoir and 
the charwoman rushed on, but no 
sooner had they stepped into the 
street than, clasping their hands, they 
fell upon their knees with a cry of 
agonized terror. The sight that met 
them was indeed enough to make a 
brave heart quail. To the left, ex- 
tending right across the street, rose a 
barricade, a fortress rather, surmount- 
ed at either end by two warriors of the 
Commune, bending over a cannon as 
if in the very act of firing; in the 
centre two amazon Jé¢roleuses stood 
with chassepots slung en daudeliére 
and red rags in their hands that they 


waved aloft proudly like women 


who felt that the eyes of Europe 
were upon them; the intermediate 
space on either side of them was fill- 
ed up with soldiers planted singly or in 


groups, and foséd in the attitudes of 
men whom forty centuries look down 
upon, Just as Mme. de Chanoir and 
her donne'came in front of the terrible 
mise-en-scéne, and before they could 
go backward or forward, the word 
Fire ! rang out from the fortress, two 
matches flashed in the hands of the 
gunners, and the women dropped to 
the ground with a shriek that would 
have waked the dead. 

“What’s the matter now?” cried 
the sentinel. 

“They are going to fire!” 

“Imbeciles! No, they are going 
to be photographed !” * 

And so they were. A photograph- 
ic battery was set up against the rail- 
ings opposite. Aline and ciloyen 
Varlay seized the two half-fainting 
women by the arm, and dragged 
them across and out of the range of 
the formidable éad/eau vivant. Mean- 


4 Told to the writer as a fact. 
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while, the fire was gaining on No. 13. 
The house three doors down from it 
was flambée. It had been deserted 
the day before by all its occupants, 
save one family composed of a hus- 
band and wife, who had obstinately 
refused to believe in the danger till it 
was too late to evade it. They were 
friends of M. Dalibouze’s and the 
professor turned in to see them this 
morning on his way to No. 13. 
“ The situation was a difficult one,” he 
said; “it were foolhardy to defy it, and 
the time was come when good citizens 
should save themselves.” He con- 
vinced M. and Mme. X—— that this 
was the only reasonable thing to do. 
So casting a last look at their belong- 
ings, they sallied forth from their 
home accompanied by their servant, 
an ex-sapeur, too old for military ser- 
vice, but as hale and hearty as a 
youth of twenty. The professor had 
got in bya backway from the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, and thither he led his 
friends now; but, though less than 
fifteen minutes had elapsed since he 
had entered, the passage was already 
blocked: part of the wall had fallen 
and stopped it up. There was noth- 
ing for it but to go boldly out by the 
front door, and trust to Providence. 
But they reckoned without the pé¢ro- 
leuses, Those zealous daughters of 
the Commune, braving the shot, and 
the shell, and the vengeful flames of 
their own creation, sped from door to 
door, pouring the terrible fluid into 
holes and corners, through the gra- 
tings of cellars, under the doors, 
through the chinks of the windows, 
everywhere, dancing, and singing, and 
laughing all the time like tigers in 
human shape—tigers gone mad 
with fire and blood. When the sa- 
peur opened the door, he beheld a 
group of them on the /rofoir ; one 
was rolling a barrel of petroleum on 
to the next house, another was steep- 
ing rags in a barrel already half emp- 
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ty, and handing them as fast as she 
could to others, who stuffed them into 
appropriate places, and set a light to 
them; every flame that rese was 
hailed by a shout of demoniacal ex- 
ultation. The sapeur banged the 
door in their faces. 

“ We must set to work, and cut a 
hole through the wall,” he said; 
“it’s the last chance left us.” 

No sooner said than done. He 
knew where to lay his hands on a 
couple of crowbars and a pickaxe; 
the professor fired the contents of his 
chassepot at the wall, and then the 
three men went at it, and worked as 
men do when death is behind them 
and life before. It was an old house, 
built chiefly of stone and mortar, 
very little iron, and it yielded quickly 
to the hammering blows of the work- 
men, A breach was made—a small 
one, but big enough to let a man 
crawl through, M. X passed 
out first, and then helped out his 
wife. M. Dalibouze and the sapeur 
followed. They hurried through the 
next apartment. M. Dalibouze re- 
loaded his gun; whiz! whiz! went 
the bullets; bang! bang! went the 
crowbars; down rattled the stones; 
another breach was made, and again 
they were saved. Three times they 
fought their way through the walls, 
while the fire like a lava torrent 
rolled after them, and then they 
found themselves at No. 13. M. 
Dalibouze’s first thought was for the 
little apartment on the en/reso/ at the 
other side. They made for it; but 
as they were crossing the court a 
blow, or rather a succession of 
blows, struck the great oak door; it 
opened like a nut, and fell in with 
a crash like thunder. The burglars 
beheld M. Dalibouze in his National 
Guard costume scudding across the 
yard, and greeted him with howls 
like a troop of jackals. Whiz! went 
the grape-shot. M. Dalibouze fell. 
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Mme. X and her husband 
had fallen back before the door gave 
way, and thus escaped observation, 
No one was left but the old safeur, 

“ What sort of work is this ?” he 
said, walking defiantly up to the 
men—there were five of them— 
“ what do you mean by breaking into 
the houses of honest citizens ?” 

“ You had better break out of this 
one if you don’t want to grill,” 
answered one of the ruffians; “ we 
are going to fire it, par ordre de le 
Commune.” 

The women had disappeared, and 
left their implements in the hands of 
the men. 

“Oh! par ordre de le Commune !” 
echoed the sapeur ; “then I’ve noth- 
ing to say; I hope they pay you 
well for the work ?” 

“Not over and above for such 
work as it is,” said one of the incendi- 
aries, rolling a barrel into the con- 
cierge’s lodge. 

*“ How much ?” 

“Ten francs apiece.” 

“Ten francs for burning a house 
down! Pshaw! you're 
your pains !” 

The sapeur shrugged his shoulders, 
and, turning on his heels, walked 
off. Suddenly, as if a bright thought 
struck him, he turned back, and faced 
them with his hands in his pockets. 

“Suppose you got twenty for leay- 
ing it alone ?” 

“ Twenty apiece ?” 

“Twenty apiece, every man of 
you !” 

They stopped their work, 
looked from one to another. 

“ Ma foi, I'd take it, and leave it 
alone!” said one. 

“ Purdie! we've had enough of it, 
and, as the cifoyen says, it’s beggarly 
pay for the work,” said another. 

“ Done!” said the sapeur.* 


fools for 


and 


* This incident is authentic, and occurred at 
No. 13 Rue Royale 
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He pulled out a leathern purse 
from his breast-pocket, and counted 
out one hundred francs in five gold 
pieces to the five communists. 

“ Une poignée de main, citoyen !” 
said the first spokesmen, The others 
followed suit, and the safeur, after 
heartily wringing the five rascally 
hands, sent them on their way rejoic- 
ing to the cabaret round tke corner. 
This is how No. 13 was saved. No. 
11 was burnt tothe ground, and then 
the fire stopped. 

But to return to Aline and her 
friends. They got on well till they 
came to the Rue d’Alger, where they 
were caught in a panic, men, and 
women, and children struggling to 
get out of reach of the flames, and 
threatening to crush each other to 
death in their terror. Our friends 
got clear of it, but, on coming out of 
the mé/ée at separate points, the sis- 
ters found they had lost each other. 


Mme. de Chanoir had held fast by 
Mme. Cléry, and was satisfied that 
Aline was safe under the wing of 


citoyen Varlay. But she was. mis- 
taken. He had indeed lifted her off 
the ground, holding her like a child 
above the heads of the crowd, and so 
saved her from being trampled under 
foot, most likely ; but when he set her 
down, and Aline turned to speak to 
him, he was gone. It would have 
been madness to attempt to look for 
him in the mdé/ée, so she determined 
to wait at the nearest point of shelter, 
and then when the crowd dispersed 
they would be sure to meet. She 
made for the door-way of a mourn- 
ing house at the corner of the Rue 
St. Honoré. But she had not been 
many minutes there when she heard a 
hue and cry from the Tuileries end 
of the street, and a troop of men and 
women came flying along, driving 
some people before them, and firing 
at random as they went. The sensi- 
ble thing for Aline to do was, of 
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course, to flatten.herself against the 
wall, and stay where she was, and of 
course she did not doit. She saw a 
flock of people running, and she 
started from her hiding-place, and 
turned and ran with them. They 
tore along the Rue St. Honoré till 
they came to the Rue Rohan; here 
the band broke up, and many dis- 
appeared at opposite points ; but one 
little group unluckily kept together, 
and, though diminished to a third its 
size at the starting point, it still held 
in view, and gave chase to the pur- 
suers. Mlle. de Lemaque kept with 
this. On they flew like hares before 
the hounds, till, turniag the corner 
of the Place du Palais Royal, they 
were stopped by two Federals, who 
levelled their chassepots and bade 
them stand. The fugitives turned, 
not like hares at bay to face the 
hunters and die, but to rush into an 
open shop, and fall on their knees, 
and cry, “ Mercy!” 

The Federals were after them in a 
second. Instead of shooting them 
right off, however, they set to discuss- 
ing the propriety of taking them out 
and standing them in regulation or- 
der, with their backs to the wall, and 
doing the thing in a proper business- 
like manner. While this parley was 
going on, Aline de Lemaque cast a 
glance round her, and saw that her 
fellow-victims were two young lads 
and half a dozen women, all of them 
of the lower class apparently ; most of 
them wore caps. ‘The men who were 
making ready to shoot them without 
rhyme or reason, as if they were so 
many rats, were evidently of the very 
dregs of the Commune, and looked 
half-drunk with blood or wine, or both 
—it was hard to say—but there was no 
trace of manhood left upon the faces 
that gave a hope that mercy had still 
a lurking-place in their hearts. One 
of the women suddenly started to her 
feet. ‘ What!” she cried, “ you call 
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yourselves men, and you are going in 
cold blood to shoot unarmed women 
and boys? Shame on you for cow- 
There is not a man amongst 


ards! 
you!” 

She snapped her fingers right into 
their faces with an impudence that 
‘was positively sublime. The cowards 
were taken aback. They looked at 
each other, and burst out laughing. 

“ Sapristi! She's right,” exclaimed 
one of them; “they’re not worth 
wasting our powder on!” 

Like lightning, the women were on 
their feet, fraternizing with the men, 
embracing, shaking hands, and swear- 
ing fraternity*in true communistic 
fashion. Mlle. de Lemaque alone 
stood aloof, a silent, terror-stricken 
spectator of the scene. 

“What have we here? Une ca- 
naille d’aristocrate, Vil be bound! 
It’s written on her face,” said one of 
the ruffians, seizing her by the arm; 
“Jet us make away with her, com- 
rades! It will be a good job for the 
Republic to rid it of one more of the 
lazy aristos that live by the ouvrier’s 
raeat.” There was a lull in the kiss- 
11g and hand-shaking, and they turn- 
ed to stare at Aline. Her life hung 
by athread. A timid word, a guilty 
look, and she was lost. But the sol- 
dier’s blood rose up in her; she be- 
thought her of her aéus, and Jancéd it. 

“Lazy!” she cried; “I am a sol- 
dier’s daughter ; my father fought for 
France, and left his children nothing 
but his sword; I work for my bread 
as hard as any of you!” 

The effect was galvanic; they 
gathered around her, shouting, “ Bra- 
vo! Give us your hand, citoyenne!” 

And Aline gave it, and, like the 
statesman who thanked God he had 
a country to sell, she blessed him that 
she had a hand to give. 

—Blood ran like water in the sewers 
of Paris for a few days, and then the 
troops were masters of the field, and 
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order was restored—restored so far 
as to enable honest men to sleep in 
their beds at night. 

Mme. de Chanoir was back again 
in the little saloon at No. 13, and 
diligently reading the newspaper 
aloud to a gentleman who was lying 
on the sofa near her; the généralé’s 
spine complaint had been radically 
cured by the Commune, and she sat 
erect in a chair now like other peo- 
ple. The invalid’s face and head 
were so elaborately bandaged that it 
was impossible to see what either 
were like, while his bodily proportions 
disappeared altogether under a volu- 
minous travelling-rug. He listened 
for some time without comment to 
the political tirade which Mme. de 
Chanoir was reading to him, an in- 
vective against France, and her sol- 
diers, and her generals, and the na- 
tion at large—a sweeping anathema, 
in fact, of everything and everybody, 
till ,he could bear it no longer, and, 
sitting bolt upright, he exclaimed: 

“ Madame, the man who wrote 
that article is a traitor. France is 
greater to-day in her unmerited mis- 
fortunes than she was in the apothe- 
osis of her glory ; she is more sublime 
in her widowed grief than her ignoble 
foe in his barbarous successes! She 
is, in fact, still France. The situation 
is compromised for a moment, but—” 

“ Id, la, voyons /” broke in Mme. 
Cléry, putting her head in at the 
door, and shaking the lid of a sauce- 
pan at the invalid. “ How is the 
tisane to take effect if you will talk 
politics and put yourself into a rage 
about /a situation! Mme. la Géné- 
rale, make ’um keep still !” 

“The générale thus adjured laid 
down the newspaper, and gently in- 
sisted on M. Dalibouze’s resuming 
his horizontal position on the couch. 
Aline was not there; she was off at 
her old work at the Ambulance again. 
The hospitals had been replenished 
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to overflowing by the street-fighting 
of the last week of the Commune, 
dénouement de la situation, as M. 
Dalibouze called it, and nurses were 
in great demand. Cifoyen Varlay 
had not turned up since the night 
they had lost him in the crowd. The 
excitement and confusion which had 
reigned in the city ever since had 
made it difficult to set effective in- 
quiries on foot, even if the sisters had 
been accurately informed regarding 
their quondam guest’s identity and 
circumstances, which they were not. 
All they knew of him was his appear- 
ance, his name, and his wound. This 
was too vague to assist much in the 
search. Mme. de Chanoir was sin- 
cerely sorry for it; she had been at- 
tracted at once by the frank bearing 
and courteous manners of the young 
citoyen ; but his cool courage, his for- 
getfulness of himself for others, and 
the stoical contempt for bodily pain 
which he had displayed on the occa- 
sion of their flight, had kindled sym- 
pathy into admiration, and she spoke 
of him now as a hero. She spoke of 
him constantly at first, loudly lament- 
ing his loss ; for lost she believed him. 
He had, no doubt, been overpowered 
by the crowd; his disabled arm de- 
prived him of half his strength, and, 
exhausted as he was by previous 
pain, and the violent effort to protect 
Aline in the struggle, he had probably 
fainted and been suffocated or crush- 
edtodeath. This was the conclusion 
Mme. de Chanoir arrived at; but 
when she mentioned it to Aline, the 
deadly paleness that suddenly over- 
spread the young girl’s features made 
her wish to recall her words, and 
from that out the name of the young 
soldier was never pronounced be- 
tween the sisters. 

Mme. Cléry had formed on her side 
an enthusiastic affection for him, and 
sincerely regretted his fate, but with 
a woman’s instinct she guessed tha 
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the one who regretted it most said 
least about it. She never mentioned 
citoyen Varlay to Aline, but made 
up for the self-denial by pouring 
out his praises and her own grief inte 
the sympathizing ear of the générale. 

“What a pretty couple they would 
have made!” said the old woman 
one morning, wiping her eyes with 
the corner of her apron;“he was 
such a fine fellow, and so merry ; he 
only wanted the farticule to make 
him perfect; but, after all, who 
knows? He may not have been as 
good as he looked. One can never 
trust those Jarvenus.” 

A month passed. Mme. de Chanoir 
was alone one afternoon, when Mme. 
Cléry rushed into the room in a state 
of breathless excitement, her eyes 
literally dancing out of her head. 

“ Madame! madame! I guessed 
it! I was sure of it! I’m not that 
woman not to know a gentleman 
when I see him. I told madame he 
was! Let madame never say but I 
did!” 

And having explained herself thus 
coherently between laughing and 
crying, she held out a card to her 
mistress. 

Mme. de Chanoir read aloud : 


LE BARON DE VARLAY, 
Avocat a la Cour de Cassation. 


Another month elapsed, and the 


great door of the Madeleine was 
opened for a double marriage. The 
first bridegroom was a tall, slight 
man, on whose face and figure the 
word distingué was unmistakably 
stamped, The second was a plump, 
dapper little man, who, as he walked 
up the carpeted aisle of the church, 
seemed hardly to touch the ground, 
so elastic was his step; his counte- 
nance beamed, he was radiant, and 
it is hardly a figure of speech to say 
that ht was buoyant with satisfaction. 
If he could have given utterance to 
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his feelings, he would have said that 
“the situation was perfect, and 
absolutely nothing more could be 
desired.” 

Mme. Cléry was present in her 
monumental cap, trimmed with Val- 
enciennes lace brand-new for the oc- 
casion, and a chintz gown with a 
peacock pattern on a _ pea-green 
ground that would have lighted up a 
room without candles. She, too, look- 
ed the very personification of content. 
The first couple was all her heart 
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could wish, and more than her wildest 
ambition had ever dreamed of for 
her favorite Aline. The second she 
had grown philosophically reconcil- 
ed to. The marriage had one draw- 
back, a grievous one, but the char- 
woman consoled herself with the re- 
flection that Mme. de Chanoir might 
condone the dourgeoisie of her new 
name, by signing herself: 


FELICITE DALIBOUZE, 
WNVée de Lemaque. 
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Ir the question were put to us— 
What class of books, viewed merely 
as reading, without tutelage or com- 
mentary of any kind, had the greatest 
influence in moulding and training 
the thoughts, aspirations, mode of 
life, of the mass of readers in these 
days ?—we should, notwithstanding 
the slur and sneer which it is fash- 
ionable for clever writers to cast 
upon them, answer unhesitatingly— 
Novels, 

This answer, we have no doubt, 
might shock the sensibilities of some 
of our readers, as it might very 
cordially agree with those of a not 
insignificant body of others. With- 
Out going into a dry analytical dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of the 
question, we will adopt the easier 
course of taking at the outset 
everything we want for granted, and 
allowing the truth of it to emanate 
from the body of our article; merely 
premising that, if it be true, Catho- 
lics have too much neglected, are 
far too weak in, this very important 
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collateral branch of modern educa- 
tion. 

Every age, every cycle, every 
period in the history of the world 
has its distinctive features, its proper 
individualities, its representative men, 
systems, or facts, strongly and clearly 
marked. Ours is the iron age. Our 
province is matter. Our tastes are 
material. The world seems, strangely 
enough, to be working backwards. 
We began with intellect: we finish 
with matter. The signs of the past 
are stamped with intellect or the 
intellectual. The development of 
the present is steam and electricity. 
If we ask the ages, What have you 
given us? the answer comes rolling 
down out of the dim mountain of the 
past: Homer, Phidias, Apelles; the 
alphabet, the geometrical figure, the 
science of numbers ; Plato and Aris- 
totle; Virgil and the historians; the 
practical greatness of Rome; the 
great faith of the new-born middle 


ages; the Crusades, the Gothic 
order, the great masters, Dante, 
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Shakespeare, and Milton. We have 
our distinctive mark; the one indi- 
cated : the mastery over the material 
world. In the intellectual order, if 
we look for one, we must set it in 
the daily newspaper and the novel. 
These are the peculiar intellectual 
development of the XIXth cen- 
tury. Against the names of Homer, 
Plato, A‘schylus, Virgil, Horace, 
Dante, Shakespeare, we pit those of 
Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Eugene 
Sue, George Sand, Victor Hugo, 
Dumas, Bulwer, Wilkie Collins, 
Miss Braddon, and her kin. 

Surely this is rank heresy. Is not 
this the age of the rationalists, the 
free-thinkers, “the swallowers of 
formula,” of Hegel, Cousin, Comte, 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, 
Thomas Carlyle? All these are 
nothing to the purpose. Thinkers, 
dreamers, idealists, doubters, belong 
to all ages. The novelists belong 
to ours alone, as surely as do the 
steamboat, the railway, the electric 
telegraph, the daily press, the penny 
post. 

In saying this, we are not blind to 
the fact that novels and romances 
were written long before our century 
dawned. Cervantes and Le Sage 
are old enough ; the Romaunts are 
older still. De Foe, Fielding, Smol- 
lett, Sterne, Richardson, are names 
ofa bygone century. But novelism, 
to use the word in a new sense, con- 
sidered as a science—for such it has 
practically become — as the most 
‘popular branch of literature known 
in these days, with men and women 
of genius devoted to its pursuit, 
with an ever-increasing progeny 
spreading and growing, and stifling 
each other out of life, is an intel- 
lectual phase proper of to-day. 

Philosophic historians trace the de- 
cline of peoples and periods in the 
decline of their literature ; in its tone, 
its style, its subjects, and manner of 
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treatment. If this test be applied to 
us, what a show should we make! 
But happily the test, though in the 
main a true one, is not an infallible 
one. The facility opened up by the 
invention of printing for writers of 
every shade of opinion to express 
their thoughts upon any given sub- 
ject at any length and in any quanti- 
ty, provided only they pay the print- 
er, must weaken to some extent the 
theory that writers are the exact re- 
flex of the times and peoples for and 
among whom they write. Still there 
rests the significant fact that to-day 
the novel, and particularly the worst 
form of it, is the dook of the period ; 
the most popular, widely read, best 
paid class of literature that we pos- 
sess—a fact which tells its own tale 
of our intellectual and moral ad- 
vance. 

The ancients seem not to have 
conceived such a thing. And, de- 
spite the danger of such an admission 
in the face of what the novel has 
come to be among ourselves, we can 
only regret its loss among them. 
Had the Greeks and Romans caught 
the idea, and turned their brilliant, 
clear-sighted, manly, and truth-loving 
intellects to the portrayal of every- 
day life; to the picture of how the 
world wagged behind the scenes long 
ago, what a flood of light would have- 
been let in on their history, its mean- 
ing, its philosophy, so as to render 
almost superfluous the works of such 
men as Niebuhr, Gibbon, Grote. We 
should have had plenty of evil un- 
doubtedly, plenty to sicken us; but, 
after all, would the foulness of the 
pagans have been much worse than 
the spicy dishes cooked and served 
up to us every day by our own novel- 
ists; by gray-haired men; by ladies, 
at whose age we will not venture to 
guess; by smart young girls who 
have just bounced out of their teens ? 
The glimpse we have had of Soc- 
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rates’ spouse makes us wish for a 
closer acquaintance with that dame. 
We are anxious to know how she 
received the news of his draught of 
hemlock, for she evidently entertain- 
ed the utmost contempt for all his 
doctrine and philosophy, and must 
have been rather surprised at the 
state bothering itself so much about 
her husband. What an irreparable 
loss we have sustained in Diogenes, 
his sayings and doings, his snarls 
and life in that tub of his!) What 
living pictures would have been left 
‘us of the life in the groves, the dis- 
putations, the clash of intellect with 
intellect where all was intellect; the 
great games, who betted, who lost, 
who won, who contended; of the 
mysteries and the sacrifices; of 
Greece at the invasions ; of the par- 
ty strifes; how Alcibiades pranked 


cand ruled in turn; how Balbus built 
that famous wall of his that he is 
always building in the WDelectus ; 


how Agricola ploughed his field; 
now the Symposia passed off with 
(Cicero and his friends; how Cesar 
spent his youth, and how the con- 
spiracy worked that destroyed him ; 
what sort of companions brought 
Catiline’s conspiracy about; the ef- 
fect of the guousgue tandem speech re- 
lated by an eye-witness ; the coming 
of the great Apostles; the dawn of 
Christianity; how the gay Greeks 
‘listened to that first strange sermon 
given from the altar to the Unknown 
‘God. 

These things have been told us in a 
way. We can pick and sort them out 
-of the brilliant works of the writers of 
the time. But had they been told 
us by a Greek or Roman novelist, a 
“Thackeray, Dickens, or Bulwer, with 
the actors set living and real and 
palpable on the scenes, speaking the 
language, using all the little pecu- 
liarities, of everyday life, with all their 
natural surroundings and coincidents, 
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what a lost world would have been 
opened up to us! 

Abandoning, however, such vain 
and useless regrets, let us turn-to the 
immediate subject of our own article, 
The title, Novel, we here use in the 
popular signification of the word, as 
comprising all works of fiction, dis- 
tinct from those that are purely sa- 
tirical, and history as written by such 
men as Mr. James Anthony Froude 
and Mr. John S. C. Abbott. Novel- 
ists, we know, are apt to be nice on 
the question of titles. No lady of 
third-rate society, who with time on 
her hands to do good devoted it to the 
study of the court balls and the pages 
of Debrett, was ever more so. Here 
is your romance, which looks down 
upon your mere story; your novelette 
which shrinks with awe from your 
psychological romance; your story 
of real life, a republican sort of fel- 
low often, who hustles and bustles 
and shoulders them all and stands o1 
his own legs; and a variety of others 
as numerous as they are, to the pub- 
lic at large—which is, as it should be, 
a poor respecter of titles—unnecessa- 
ry. We purpose, in the name of the 
public, dealing very summarily with 
these titled folk, throwing them, high 
and low, in the same category, and 
designating one and all as novels 
pure and simple, with the single dis- 
tinction, which shall appear in due 
time, of the sensational novel. 

As we have arrived at this point, 
it may not be amiss to ask, What 
purpose do novels serve; with what: 
object are they written ? 

A hard question truly. We reply 
to the second part of the query first. 
It may not be unnatural, nor dealing 
unfairly with their authors, to sup- 
pose that novels are written, in the 
first place, with the very laudable de- 
sire of earning one’s bread: so that 
“the root of all evil” lies at the 
bottom of the “ psychological ro- 
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mance,” as of far humbler things in 
this world. As to what purpose, 
earthly or unearthly, they serve, the 
answer to that depends, first of all, on 
the author’s secondary motive in 
writing them ; secondly, on the effect 
they produce on the reader—which 
are two very different things. We 
have not the slightest doubt that 
the French novelists, as popularly 
known, entertained the very loftiest 
ideas with regard to morality, Chris- 
tianity, the laws of God and man, 
the conventional relations between 
husband and wife, and so on, before 
ushering into the world the represen- 
tatives of their—to put it mildly— 
somewhat peculiar views on these 
questions. Well, if the world read 


them wrongly, mistook faith for infi- 
delity, a deep lesson in purity for 
adultery, loyalty and obedience to the 
sovereign for rank outspoken distur- 
bance and rebellion, who was to 


blame? The world was simply stu- 
M. Dumas js, for instance, 
has lately been good enough to en- 
lighten us with his ideas on the 
vexed questions of matrimony and 
women in general. M. Dumas js 
is undoubtedly an excellent guide on 
such subjects. He is an advanced 
man, a man of the age, of society, 
of the world. His testimonies on 
such subjects ought, therefore, to be 
of value. He has disposed of the 
whole question in, for a Dumas, a 
few words—a single volume. The 
moral of his doctrine comes to this: 
if your wife .is faithless, kill her. 
We have not yet heard of any prac- 
tical results arising from this new 
gospel, as preached by M. Dumas 
fils ; from which, we have no doubt, 
he will draw the very agreeable in- 
ference that his remedy for the 
regeneration of society, and the 
nice adjustment of the marriage-knot 
once for all, was altogether unneces- 
sary. If his doctrine should spread 
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to any alarming extent, no doubt M. 
Dumas ji/s will be satisfied that at 
last the world is beginning a new era 
of advancement, that there is still 
hope for it; and he will hold him- 
self answerable for all the conse- 
quences. By the bye, we believe he 
has omitted one little thing: the 
course to be adopted by the wife in 
the event of the husband’s infidelity. 
But probably such a high-minded, 
virtuous man as M. Dumas never 
contemplated the possibility of such 
a contingency arising. 

Mr. Collins, Mr. Reade, Miss Brad- 
don, and the rest hold, doubtless, the 
same ideas with regard to the rela- 
tive value of, their productions, 
Whether their praiseworthy efforts 
have been duly appreciated ; whether 
they have ever made man, woman, or 
child a whit better or sounder by the 
perusal of any of their works, we do 
not know. Weare inclined to think 
not. If any reader would kind- 
ly come forward and show that we 
are wrong in this from his or her own 
experience, we shall only be too hap- 
py to stand corrected, At all events, 
the advantage derived must be in 
very small proportion to the quantity 
of literary medicine and advice ad- 
ministered by those social physicians 
to the craving multitude. 

Laying aside, then, the invariably 
pure and lofty motives of the au- 
thors; laying aside the cloak which 
novels serve for at times, as in the 
hands of a Disraeli, to attack a policy 
or a system ; and taking them as they 
affect ourselves, the readers, one may 
safely say that they serve mainly 
to amuse; to fill up those spare 
moments that nothing else can fill 
up. They constitute the play-ground 
of literature—a recreation and relief 
for the mind. We gulp them. down 
as we are whirled along in the rail- 
way train. We take them with us 
on long voyages, as the Scotch patient 
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took his weekly sermon at the 
kirk, as an opiate—thus fulfilling to 
the letter the traditional notion of 
the “Sabbath” being a day of rest. 
Vhen the brain is heavy and the 
body worn, when to talk is labor 
and to think is pain, then we can seize 
the novel, loll on the sofa, or re- 
cline under the leafy shade by the 
brink of the musical river, and 
float away, half asleep, half awake, 
into dreamland. In a moment a 
new world, as real and living to the 
mind’s eye as that in which we move, 
is conjured up before us. We are on 
intimate terms with a villain whose 
dagger is as air-drawn as Macbeth’s, 
We can commit cold-blooded mur- 
ders that will never bring us to the 
dock ; or shocking improprieties that 
even the far-reaching nose of Mrs, 
Grundy will fail to catch scent of. 
Or we go over “the old, old story,” 
and are bumped, jerked, and jolted 
along the delicious course that never 
wi//7 run smooth ; mapping it out if we 
1ave not yet had the fortune (or mis- 
‘ortune) to traverse it; filling it in 
with many a well-known form, if we 
have. And if the never-running- 
sinooth theory be true of love, this 
much we ungrudgingly grant the 
novelists—they certainly hold to their 
tether. The labyrinth of Dzedalus 
was nothing to it; the twistings, the 
windings, the sudden and unexpected 
meetings, the separations, the jiltings, 
the halts by the way, the joy, the sor- 
row, the ecstasy, the despair, the los- 
ings, the seekings, the findings, the 
torturing uncertainty, the wanderings 
through hopeless mazes, to end, as we 
knew at the outset it would and must 
end, according to “ the eternal fitness 
of things,” in some man marrying 
some woman—the most extraordin- 
ary phenomenon that the world ever 
witnessed ! 

The novel invites us, as the noon- 
day devil is supposed to do, at dan- 
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gerous moments—those moments 
that come to all of us when mat- 
ter holds the mastery over mind, 
Place in the hands of the reader at 
such a time a book which, while it 
interests, while it soothes, lulls, and 
gently enwraps in its kindly meshes 
the abstracted brain, never palls; 
containing at least what is harmless ; 
and good, not very great certainly, 
but at least of a kind, is effected. 

But let the novel be like the favo- 
rites of its class, a thing to fire the 
imagination with impure thoughts 
clothed in the thinnest veil of mock 
morality, at the very moment when 
the imagination of the reader is ready 
torun riot; and evil, great, sometimes 
irreparable, is produced. 

“ All the wrong that I have ever 
done or sung has come from that 
confounded book of yours,” writes 
Byron to Moore in a moment of bit- 
terness. If the accusation be well 
founded, what an intellectual wreck 
has Moore to answer for; what a 
multitude of lesser disasters following 
in the train of a great genius, so 
early led astray! 

The novelist beats every other 
writer from the field. We all read 
him, from the crop-haired schoolboy 
to the octogenarian who has quite 
grown through his hair; from the 
nearest approach to Mr. Darwin’s 
ideal man to the philosopher “ who 
would circumvent God”; from the 
artless maiden who fondly dotes over 
those wicked but excessively hand- 
some villains, those athletic but ri- 
diculously stupid lovers, those con- 
sumptive heroines with the luminous 
eyes and rippling glories of golden 
hair; those lady poisoners with the 
floating locks and sea-green orbs— 
to the dyspeptic lady who makes 
novel-reading a science, who dawdles 
out her languid existence in elegant 
nothingness, who looks to the pro- 
duction of a new story as men look 
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to a change in the constitution, or as 
astronomers lately looked to the 
comet that would not come; who is, 
in a word, utterly useless for all the 
purposes of life, of wifehood, of wo- 
manhcod—novel-struck, novel-bred, 
only fit to “resolve and thaw into a 
dew ” of weak sentimentality and es- 
sence of inanity. From this category 
of readers we must not omit the typical 
old maid, who is continually telling 
us that she renounced such things as 
love and other rubbish long ago; yet 
daily treats herself to her spruce, 
strong, highly flavored dish of the 
purest, spiciest scandal, and takes her 
diurnal dose of immorality as regular- 
ly as her “ drops” or her tea. 

All the world lies open to the nov- 
elist. From no place is he excluded, 
save from a few high and dry quar- 
terlies; and even they are stirred 
from their abstract regions into sledge- 
hammer activity or solemn admira- 
tion by him from time to time. 
Of monthlies, fortnightlies, weeklies, 
dailies, he forms the chief ingredient. 
Even editors of metaphysical fort- 
nightlies find they must flavor their 
own romance with a spice. of the 
more regular and orthodox in order to 
make it “ go down with the public.” 

What a field, then, is the novel- 
ist’s !—what ground for a high, pure- 
minded man or woman to sow seeds 
in that may sprout, and spread, and 
fill the world with truth, with purity, 
with noble aspirations, with right 
teachings set in the goodliest garb! 
The youth of the generations is their 
own. 

Who has forgotten those earlier 
days when we stood, fair-haired, 
open-hearted children, on the thresh- 
old of life, steeped in the morning 
sun ofa future that looked all golden ? 
A warm mist hung about us, shroud- 
ing all in beautiful, mystical dimness. 
There was no storm, no darkness, no 
night. Whisperings of soft voices 


stole out of the magic mist, and call- 
ed us on to do great things; to rift 
the mist and open up the glorious 
world of God, as we saw it in our 
imaginings. The morning of life, 
like the morning of the world, is all 
Eden. We walk with God, for we 
are innocent. But the doom is on 
us; we must pluck the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. The moment we 
taste of it, the golden dream is no 
more; the mist is reft asunder; and 
slowly the world opens on our sad- 
dened eyes in all its hard reality, to 
be subjected by the labor of our 
hands and the sweat of our brow. 
As we merge from that innocence, so 
we go on. Some great event may 
change us; may make this one a 
saint, that a fiend. But, as a rule, 
the sapling grows into the tree, 
weakly or strong, straight and tall 
and looking heavenwards, or stunted, 
useless, and unsightly as it grew from 
the grafting. 

The grafting is the mother’s voice, 
the father’s example, the companions 
around us, the guidance of our 
thoughts. And the great mass of 
our thoughts, at a time when we are 
all imagination, springs from the 
books we read. Here steps in the 
crying need of a series of story books 
for Catholic children; for all chil- 
dren up to the age when study be- 
comes a more serious work, 

One other glance back at the days 
of our childhood, and the manner in 
which they were spent; for it is not 
the least important part of our sub- 
ject. What a round of acquaintance 
we had, necessitating a correspond- 
ing round of visits! One day we 
dropped in on our best of friends, 
Robinson Crusoe, on that lonely is- 
land of his, wishing that all the world 
were islands and we were all Crusoes. 
All we wanted to live happily was 
a boat, six or seven guns and pistols, 
a goat-skin cap, a parrot, a Man 
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Friday, an umbrella, and an occa- 
sional savage to kill. After taking a 
sail with him in his boat, helping him 
to build his castle, tending the goats, 
running down to see if we could find 
that second footprint on the sand, 
giving Friday a lesson in English, we 
bade him good-bye with the promise 
of calling again soon, and hurried 
off on that expedition to the other 
end of the world with our old ac- 
quaintance Captain Marryat, to 
search for our father, play our practical 
jokes, and fight our triangular duels. 
Then we had to hunt up that Indian 
trail for Cooper, and no redskin 
ever followed the track half so keenly 
as we, marking the way, notching 
the giant trunks with our six-bladed 
penknife, shooting the buffalo with 
our pop-guns, sleeping round the 
campfires in those limitless prairies 
and thickest jungles of our imagin- 
ation. Ha! by’r Lady! 
are at the gentle trial of spears at 
Ashby de la Zouch. How brave it 
was! The glinting of the lances, 
and the clash of steel on helm and 
hauberk ; the gay plumes shorn and 
floating on the wind like thistle- 
down. And out we rushed, and call- 
ed the friend of our bosom a caitiff 
knight and a false knave, and plight- 
ed our troth to that imprisoned 
maiden —no matter who, and no 
matter where—to do her right, and 
do our devoir as leal and belted 
knight. That caitiff deals in leather 
now, and does a thriving business ; 
his knightly limbs are cased in the 
best of cloth, cut by the cleverest 
of artists; his knightly stomach is 
naught the worse for wear, but quite 
beyond the girth of steel armor ; and 
he has a son who, at this moment, is 
assisting at the joust as we did, 
spurring into the mé/¢ée and bearing 
all down before us, to spur out again 
victor, and meet Charlie O’ Malley 
waiting for us outside; to ride with 


Here we 
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him for dear life into to-day. What 
& race it is; how the world spins 
past us; how our heart throbs, and 
our eyes grow dim, and our hopes 
sink as we fall and 
shoulder at that last fence. By 
heaven ! up again—on, and in a win- 
ner! And we sink to the ground 
with the shouts of thousands ringing 
in our ears, to wake in a darkened 
chamber with low voices breaking 
on us—the voices of our dear Irish 
girls, who make “smithereens” of 
our hearts only to heal them the 
next minute, and sit there wooing us 
back into life and love. 

Such was the favorite mental food 
of our earlier days, our literary can 
dy. 


dislocate our 


If the reading of youth were re- 
stricted to authors such as these, on 
the whole we might consider them in 
safe hands. But books multiply and 


cheapen day by day, and as usual 


“the cheap and nasty ” carries every- 


thing before it. ‘The favorite stories 
of the mass of boys that we 
consist of what is 
Dime Novel and 
thunder weeklies with the terrific 
titles and startling pictures. By 


some strange freak of nature, boys 


known as tl 


those blood-and- 


are fond of blood; the warlike ele- 
ment prevails; the peaceful is no- 
where. We feel certain that, if Mr. 
Barnum possessed a real live mur- 
derer among his collection of curiosi- 
ties—though we fear he could scarce- 
ly ticket such an animal “a curiosi- 
ty” in these days—and caged him 
up among the other wild beasts, he 
would prove a greater attraction 
the juvenile visitor 
else in the 


than anything 
exhibition. It 
were easy enough to satisfy this mor- 


famous 


bid craving for muscular Christianity 
in a safe and sound manner, if our 
writers of fiction took up systemati- 
cally the incidents of history; the 
great wars; the crusades, the parts 
played by great Christian heroes, by 
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the saints of God; the scenes of 
martyrdom, the labors of the mission- 
aries, and a thousand other subjects 
as entertaining as they are instruc- 
tive and strictly true. We know 
that there are many such; but we 
want to be overloaded with them, as 
we are with those others to which 
we referred. We can scarcely at the 
moment call to mind one Catholic 
story to compete at all with a crowd 
of children’s books written by Prot- 
estants. ‘The production of children’s 

has grown into a science 
among them. We frequently see 
pages of stately reviews and the col- 
umns of the London Zimes devoted 
to as critical an examination of this 
class of books as to the works of the 
greatest writers. ‘They recognize the 
necessity and the advantage of giv- 
ing their children something to save 
them from the evil effects that must 
ensue from a continual history of dar- 


stories 


ing and impossible feats by young 
burglars, detectives, spies, and the 
The best writers of this kind 
are, as they should be, women, who 
know best how to interest children, 
who watch them with an eye to their 
every want, that a man cannot attain. 
Here, then, is a field for Catholic la- 
dies—a field wide open, which cries 
to be filled up. 

But our article deals not alone with 
children and children’s books. We 
purpose looking higher and looking 
deeper, at the mental recreation of 
the day, of the age; at the literature 
that loads our tables, our shelves, 
our public libraries, our baokstalls : 
the book “ of the period”—the sensa- 
tional novel. 

What is a_ sensational 
Who has defined it? Who dare de- 
fine it? It is a pity the author of 
Rasselas had not some faint concep- 
tion of it. The idea of calling Rasse- 
fas a novel in these days! We 
might imagine him to have dealt 


like. 


novel ? 
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with it somewhat in the following 
Style: 

Sensational Novel: A complexity 
of improbabilities woven around a 
crowd of nonentities, interspersed 
with fashionable filth, and relieved 
by sleek-coated beastliness; mean- 
ing nothing, and good for less. 

What is this word that possesses 
us! Sensation!—as though we had 
not enough of it. The age is so 
dreadfully prosaic, so workaday, so 
dull. We must run off the track, 
out of the common groove, or we 
are ill at ease. Where is the sensa- 
tion in steam and electricity? We 
are whirled through a continent in a 
week: but that is a thing done every 
day. It almost equals the mantle of 
the geniiin the Arabian Nights ; we 
had only to step upon it, and find our- 
selves at whatever point of the compass 
we wished. We cross thousands of 
miles of ocean in a similar period, 
mastering the elements with a clock- 
work regularity, fair weather or foul. 
We knit sea to sea. We rise from 
foe-encircled cities, and sail safe 
away into the air. The whisper of 
what has been done in one quarter 
of the world has not had time to 
pass abroad before it is discussed in 
the others. We have linked the dis- 
jointed world by an electric flame 


that flashes knowledge throughout 


its circle instantaneously. We build 
up vast empires and topple down 
thrones every day, as though they 
were ninepins, and yet we want 
sensation! We sigh for the cap and 
bells; the jousts and games and 
junketings of eld. Even the feast 
of horrors, crimes, and incidents, the 
births, deaths, and marriages, and 
the scandals of the “ fashionable 
world,” served up to us at breakfast 
daily, with all the inventive genius 
of the newspaper correspondent, pall 
upon our surfeited appetites. “We 
have supped full of horrors, Time 
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was when our fell of hair would have 
uplifted to hear a night-shriek. But 
now, how weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable seem to us all the uses 
of this world of ours, Life is as 
dreary as a twice-told tale.” We 
are not satisfied; we feel a craving 
after something. Our want, our 
craving, springs not from the desire 
for a higher spirit in it all, not from 
an absence of faith and _ noble 
purpose, of something greater than 
utility, not from a horror of a daily 
widening infidelity and impurity that 
mocks the pagan; but simply and 
purely from a lack of sensation! In 
the face of the dull routine of this 
age of marvels that old Friar Bacon 
dimly saw in his dreams, and was 
deemed a madman for his foresight ; 
in the face of wars like our own re- 
bellion and the devastation of 


France ; in the midst of fallen thrones 
and falling peoples—we ask for sen- 
sation! as the philosopher, though 


perhaps with more reason, took a 
jJantern to look fora man. We find 
it not in these things; we pass them 
by, and bury ourselves in the pages 
of Wilkie Collins, Miss Braddon, and 
their kind. They are the wonder- 
workers of the age. 

Here we find what we are seek- 
ing; here is a response to our raven- 
ous craving, in those delicious, tor- 
turing plots that take our breath 
away. Here we sit hob and nob with 
what the fourth-rate newspaper is 
fond of calling ‘ the scions of nobili- 
ty.” We get an animated descrip- 
tion and category of their articles of 
clothing, from their boots and who 
made them, to their linen and where 
it was bought. What a pleasure it is 
to know a count and a lord, and a 
lady and a duchess; to know how 
they eat and drink, and the chronicle 
of all the fearful scandal that goes on 
in what the newspaper man again 
knows as “certain circles”! What 
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peeps we have into the green-room! 
Pages are devoted to the eyes of an 
opera-singer, the ankles of a danseuse, 
the charming slang of an actress, 
The scene is varied by dips into the 
purlieus of society; into the bagnio 
and the gin-mill; the prize-ring and 
the barracks; the dancing saloon and 
the gaming-table; the betting ring; 
into every place, every person, every- 
thing the lowest, the meanest, the 
worst. 

Is this exaggeration? Is it a false, 
outrageous libel on this age, so full of 
great things, and still greater capa- 
bilities ? Is it particularly false of 
ourselves, the simple-hearted, simple- 
mannered republicans, who have 
set our faces as sternly against the 
ungodly and the ways of sin as our 
old crop-haired, steeple-crowned Pu- 
ritans professed to do? We shall 
only be too happy if somebody con- 
vinces us that such is the fact. In 
the meanwhile, incidentally to our 
purpose appeared a few statistics the 
other day from public libraries, bear- 
ing on this very question, showing 
that in libraries, which, as a rule, a 
class of intelligent and sensible read- 
ers are supposed to frequent, the 
books most in demand were of the 
style we deplore, and complaints were 
laid at their doors because they failed 
adequately to supply this demand. 

There must be something very de- 
licious in vice. Nothing else will 
satisfy us. The novelists have sound- 
ed the depths of depravity ; and in 
their efforts to find a lower depth 
still, are.driven to walking the hos- 
pitals, diving into blue-books, fre- 
quenting the asylums for the diseased, 
the depraved, the insane. ‘The re- 
pertory of evil seems almost used up. 
They have so beaten the drawing- 
room carpet, so sifted and shaken 
out for the public gaze the smallest 
speck of fashionable filth that the 
most delicately organized imagination 
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of the refined lady could discern, 
that there is nothing left on it. Ti- 
tles even are growing common, and 
we want some new type of a coronet- 
ed brow to bind our scandal on. 
Dickens and Collins and Yates have 
overrun us with burglars and detec- 
tives. They did good service in their 
day ; but even they are growing un- 
romantic. The Krupp, the mitrail- 
leuse, the needle-gun, have killed off 
the slashing cavalry heroes, who 
rode at everything, neck or nothing, 
in perfect safety, and were as irresis- 
tible in love as in war. We must 
abandon these higher regions with a 
sigh, and go down to the dirtiest col- 
umns of the dirtiest newspapers in our 
efforts to find “something rich and 
strange.” And to this men and wo- 
men of “ genius,” as it is called, bend 
their every effort. The gifts that Géd 
has given them to ennoble man they 
devote to stirring the puddle of filth 
which they take as the mirror of hu- 
man nature, and, holding before the 
admiring gaze of humanity whatever 
they have fished up, say—Behold 
yourselves ! 

Are these the lessons society must 
look for in its gifted children? Is 
the great book of nature narrowed 
down to these limits? Is there no- 
thing in human life, human thought, 
human activity, more worthy our at- 
tention, more deeply interesting to 
man, than the chronicle of his vices ? 
Is the attractive in human nature 
confined to third or fourth hand 
glimpses of “the scions of nobility,” 
the bywords of the barracks, the 
slang of the gutter, the echoes of the 
footlights ? Is vice alone captivat- 
ing, and morality such an everyday, 
humdrum affair that we are sick of 
excess of it? Is love the thing they 
present to us ?—love, the great pas- 
sion, the pure divine flame that God 
has set in our hearts to link together 
and perpetuate the generations, and 
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finally lead us up to him? Is this 
maudlin rubbish that the writers of 
the day surfeit us with, love ?—this 
weak, puny, consumptive thing; in- 
ane, jejune, sickly, fleshly, sensual, 
impure, inhuman? Love is a divine- 
inspired passion of the soul, planted 
there by God, to grow and flourish 
in its great, pure, single strength. 
They have cut it, and hacked and 
torn it to shreds, and left nothing of 
divinity in it. They set it in the 
flesh, and convert a heaven-born 
gift into the lowest of animal passions. 

It requires no very powerful stretch 
of the imagination to draw from the 
foul pens of these writers the germ 
of the question which to-day threat- 
en to turn the world topsy-turvy— 
the so-called theory of Woman's 
Rights—which has for champions 
philosophers of the stamp of Stuart 
Mill and Professor Fawcett, and for 
first-born, Jee Love. 

We will suppose Mr. Stanley, of 
the ew York Herald, to have 
brought back with him a native of 
the countries he visited in his mar- 
vellously successful search for Dr. 
Livingstone. ‘The native has learn- 
ed the English language on his jour- 
ney. He is suddenly thrown among 
a people whom he can only look 
upon as gods, as the Indians first 
looked upon the Spaniards. He is 
surrounded by the results of all the 
ages. He wishes to learn something 
about these gods: how they live and 
move and have their being. A novel 
“of the period ”—any one by any 
of the thousand authors of the spe- 
cies—is put into his hands as the 
faithful reflex of this society. What 
can we imagine would be his feelings 
at the end of its perusal? A com- 
parison rather in favor of his own 
countrymen would be the most natu- 
ral inference. 

But it may be objected that we 
are pessimists. We attack a class 
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whom no decent person would de- 
fend. There more schools of 
novelists than the sensational school. 
There are Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Bulwer. Are these all that we would 
wish, or do they also fall under our 
sweeping condemnation ? 

As for Scott, we are still proud to 
acknowledge him by his old titlhe— 
“The Wizard of the North.” He 
was a man who, taking into account 
the times m which he lived, the pre- 
judices still rife, the people for 
whom he wrote, the purpose of his 
writings, turned every faculty of his 
marvellously gifted, richly stored 
mind to its bestaccount. Even Livy’s 
“pictured page” almost dims in our 


are 


eyes before the range and variety 
of his. His works are the illumina- 


tion of history ; his characters almost 
as true, as rounded, as full as Shake- 
speare’s, and partaking of the great 
master’s “ infinite variety.” His plots 
are deeply interesting, his fidelity to 
lature in 


e character and scene 
tained and equal, whether the subject 


~ 


sus- 


be Queen Bess or Queen Mary of 
Scotland, Louis XI. or King Jamie, 
2 moss-trooper or a crusader, a 
free-lance or a pirate, a bailie or 
a Poundtext; whether the scene lie 
in Palestine or in the Trosachs, in 
medizval France or medieval Eng- 
lard, in the camp or the court, the 
prisons of Edinburgh or the purlieus 
of Alsatia. He has laughed at us 
Catholics, good-naturedly sometimes, 
but despite that, his novels did us a 
vast service at a time when our road 
was very dark, and we were looked 
upon at best as something utterly 
inhuman—something, in fact, like 
what the sailor conceived who, when 
stranded somewhere with his mess- 
mate in the neighborhood of the 
North Pole, beheld for the first time 
a white bear squatted on its haunches 
before them, and taking a contented 
survey. 
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“ What’s that ’ere beggar, Jack ?” 

“Oh!” said the other, taking a 
solemn glance at the animal, be- 
tween the whiffs of his pipe, ‘1 can’t 
say exactly, but I expect it’s one o’ 
them there what they call Roma: 
Cawtholics too.” 

Scott first made us known to the 
mass of English readers in a fair 
way. ‘The barriers of anti-Catholic 
prejudice, centuries old, which had 
resisted stoutly and stubbornly every 
effort which reason, right, and com- 
mon humanity made against it, crum- 
bled at once beneath the fairy wand 
of the magician, and English Pro- 
testants came to know something of 
us and recognize us, though still in 
a cautious manner, as fellow-men. 

From Scott all readers may un- 
doubtedly derive much good. And 
now we turn to the others, the lead- 
ers of modern fiction: the standard, 
though, as we showed, not the most 
widely read authors of the day. 

They are ‘Thackeray, Dickens, 
Bulwer; and though the men them- 
selves, so far as their lives are known 
to us, had little or no faith in any 
particular church or any particular 
creed, and must therefore be wanting 
in a firm, steadfast groundwork, ab- 
solutely necessary to impart a pure, 
high-minded spirit to their writings, 
we lay this aside, and look at them 
only through their works, In Thack- 
eray and Bulwer we have two emi- 
nently clever, highly cultivated men 
—writers who cannot fail to grace 
everything that they touch, who can- 
not fail to interest deeply and always. 
They were men of much learning, 
of great insight into character, whose 
mode of life and circle of acquaint- 
ances threw them into the heart of 
the world, their world, and gave them 
every facility of knowing it thorough- 
ly. They came and saw. And what 
is the result of their investigation ? 
They found it all a great sham. The 
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genius of both consists in thorough! 
exposing this great sham, in tearin 
off the gilded mask, and showing the 
hollow, empty, grim death’s-head be- 
neath it; in leaving not a rag to 
cover its nakedness, After reading 
Thackeray, there springs up in us an 
utter contempt for ourselves and for 
the world in general. All human 
false, rotten, and utterly 

There is no religion in it, 
no faith, and as a consequence no 
honesty and no law save the law of 
expediency. If there are any char- 
acters to admire at all, they are cer- 
10t his good men; for they, 

of Dickens also—Tom 

Pinch, for instance—are the most in- 
sipid numskulls_ that 
our vision; the most wretched cari- 
catures of goodness that could possi- 
Very truly might 
1e say that, “ when he started a story, 
1¢ was very dubious as to the moral- 
j f his We respect 
his good men infinitely less than his 
Among them he is at home: 
in his Lord Steynes,'his Becky 
Sharpes, his drunken i 
wicked gray-hairs, his asses or black- 
legs among the young, his solemn 
humbugs, his tuft-hunters, his silly, 
useless, vain, untruthful women, his 
vorldly mammas who hold up their 
charming daughters at auction ; those 
charming daughters who submit to it 
with such good grace, who simper 
so chittishly under their pink bon- 
nets and look for soft places on the 
sofa to faint; his designing and un- 
principled adventuresses, to whom 
the world is as a market, a betting 
ring, or a faro-table, and the thing to 
be sold, the stake to be played for, 
is the virtue they never possessed. 
Such is Thackeray’s world; and he 
has done well to show it up so open- 
ly and unsparingly in all its naked- 
ness, But is it altogether a true por- 
trait; could he do no more than 


y 
ea 
D> 


nature’ 1S 


worthless. 


ever crossed 


bly be conceived. 


] 
i 
] 
characters.” 


rogues. 


parsons, his 
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this ?, Is this the true world, after 
all—so utterly depraved and given 
over to evil? Are there no such 
things as truth, honesty, morality, 
religion, among us? Are there no 
men and women, no bodies, endow- 
ed with sense enough, power enough, 
and wit enough to give the lie to this, 
and bring this false world with shame 
to their feet? If there be, it is not 
to be found in the pages of Thack- 
ray. 

In Bulwer, it is the same story told 
in Bulwer’s way, with less of heart 
and more of licentiousness. Thack- 
eray was, we believe, a virtuous man, 
as the phrase goes; that is, he was 
contented with one wife, paid his 
bills, kept his word, and very rarely 
woke with a headache. But Bulwer 
rather glories, or was wont to do, in 
the opposite character. He used to 
be fond of telling us that he knew 
the world; had mixed in, shared, felt 
its vices and its follies. He comes 
out of this world of his, sits down, 
and tells us all about it; what sort 
of men and women he found in it; 
what motives actuate them; what 
they live for; what code of morality 
they follow. Taken as a whole, their 
code of morality is fashion; their 
emple is the world; their religion, 
worldliness; their god, themselves. 
Crime is only crime in the humble; 
in the wealthy it is elevated into vice. 
Such is the doctrine of the Bulwer 
world ; the doctrine that our children 
imbibe unconsciously, while only di- 
verted momentarily by the interest 
of the story. So far, then, notwith- 
standing grace of style, elegance of 
diction, happiness of conception—all 
which may be found in a hundred 
writers infinitely superior, essayists 
and historians—we have nothing but 
a very doubtful negative gain. 

And Dickens—who has made us 
weep over fireside virtues, the hard- 
ness and quiet nobleness of humble 
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struggle, and the greatness of spirit 
that beats as strong in the cottage 
as on the throne—must we cast him 
into the same category? Hard as 
it is to say, we find him wanting, 
though in a less degree than the two 
above-mentioned. He has fought 
sham, and fought it, as few others 
have done, successfully. He did not 
take up the whole world and fight 
it as one gigantic falsehood. ‘This 
is useless. The world is large 
enough and strong enough to with- 
stand the mightiest single-handed and 
hold its own. It will not be put 
down in this way, and it only laughs 
at the tooting tin whistles that are 
continually blowing such shrill but 
tiny blasts of regeneration at it, till 
they crack and are silenced for ever. 
Dickens fought it as the first Napo- 
leon fought the combinations arrayed 
against him; he cut them off in 
detachments. So with the world; 
you must take it by pieces. Show it 
one sham, and all the other shams 
will cry shame. ‘The silks, and the 
satins, and the perfumed licentious- 
ness of the drawing-room, Dickens 
left to other hands. But he opened 
up to the eyes of these fine folk, who 
sinned so elegantly in their carriages 
and palaces, a black, yawning, start- 
ling gulf right under their feet; 
with its hot elements seething in cor- 
ruption and danger beneath them, 
because they would not look at it; 
because they would not recognize 
this other nation, as Disraeli called 
it in Sydil; because that world was 
to them as far off and unknown as 
Timbuctoo. He showed them the 
thieves’ and harlots’ dens, and how 
they were fed; by the innocent and 
pure, brutalized by the system of the 
jail, school, and workhouse, pre- 
sided over by such men as have 
lately stood unabashed in the broad 
light of day before us, and openly 
confessed to cruelties that Squeers 
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would have blushed at; who passed 
unharmed and triumphant from the 
court of justice, and found lawyers 
and excellent “ministers of God’s 
Word” to uphold them, and pro- 
claimed in the press and elsewhere 
that they were honest, humane men 
and maligned saints. Dickens show- 
ed us what these Squeerses and Stig- 
ginses were made of. He showed 
us what the jails were made of, the 
asylums, the workhouses, the schools; 
and undoubtedly aided in effecting 
many a reform. He warmed our 
hearts towards each other, and to- 
wards the unfortunates to whom all 
life was a bitter trial from birth 
to the grave. He undoubtedly 
did great good; and many a book 
of his is a never-ending, never- 
wearying sermon, preached to a 
broad humanity. As Catholics we 
owe him a deep debt for never 
having systematically or seriously 
abused his talents by abusing us, 
where abuse is ever and 
well rewarded. But he has given 
us so much! that we look for more 
from him; for some great, broad, 
sound principles to guide us through 
the hard battle of life; since his prob- 
lem was life, human nature, its diffi- 
culties and its dangers. While con- 
fessing our debt to him for what he 
has done, we find a good deal in 
Dickens that we do not like. His 
code of ethics is a very easy one, and 
a very dangerous one, running into 
that indifferentism so prevalent and 
demoralizing to-day. We find, after 
reading him, that there is a great 
amount Of evil in the world counter- 
balanced by a tolerably fair amount 
of good, and that it is useless to hope 
for anything more. That, so far as 
religion goes, mankind may be divid- 
ed into two classes—the humbugs 
and the humbugged: the humbugs— 
the Chadbands, the Stigginses—get- 
ting decidedly the better of the bar- 
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gain. That, provided a man is not in- 
tolerably bad, he is as good as the 
generality of his neighbors, and has a 
fair chance of arriving safe at the end 
of life’s journey, wherever or what- 
ever that end may be, without being 
extraordinarily particular about it. 
That drunkenness is not a vice un- 
worthy of man, it is rather an amia- 
ble weakness, a good joke, something 
funny, something to be laughed at ; 
something that you and ourselves 
might fall into now and again with- 
out doing much harm. Nowhere in 
Dickens, as far as we recollect, does 
drunkenness appear as what it is, a 
vice lower than the appetite of the 
brute. As for our quarrel with him 
as Americans, though a grievous and 
a just one, we will let that pass now. 
He endeavored to atone for it at the 
end, so let it rest with him in his 
grave. In considering his works as 
a whole, his almost unrivalled power 
of moving us to laughter or to tears, 
we cannot help contrasting what he 
has done, great as it is, with what he 
might have done had he been en- 
dowed with a clear religious belief, 
and not a heart open only to mere 
human goodness. 

To conclude, then: the point of 
our article is this. The novel is a 
power among us to-day: a new wea- 
pon thrown into the midst of the strife 
of good and evil, to be taken up by 
either party. Those who would up- 
root all morality, all law, all faith, 
the basis of humanity, have been 
quick to see its efficacy, seize upon it, 
and turn it to a terrible account. It 
is not so much the open direct 
teachings of heathen, pagan, ration- 
alistic—call it what you will, it means 
the same in the long run—philoso- 
phy that we are to fear. The intel- 
lects that breathe in that atmosphere 
are few and far between. But when 
this heathenism comes filtered down 
to us through sources that meet us at 
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every turn, and impregnates and poi- 
sons the innocent streams that ought 
to beautify and fertilize the intellect 
of the mass—when it comes to us 
half disguised in the literature that 
we place in the hands of our sons 
and daughters, it is time for us to 
purge this poison out. 

Stop novels we cannot. Let 
preachers thunder as they may, they 
will be written, and they will be read. 
It is for us to seize upon that wea- 
pon, and turn it to our own purpose. 
We have already done so to a de- 
gree. Our great thinkers, Wiseman, 
Newman, have recognized the neces- 
sity of this, and themselves set us the 
example. But not to such men as 
these are we to look for a Catholic 
school of novelists: their duties are 
higher, their work more laborious, 
though not, and we may say it ad- 
visedly, from the necessities of the 
day more important. We want a 
crowd of such writers as Gerald Grif- 
fin, Bernard McCabe, Lady Fullerton, 
the authoress of Zhe House of Yorke. 
In France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, we have been more success- 
ful. The Countess of Hahn Hahn, 
Bolanden, Mrs. Craven, Conscience, 
Manzoni, Fernan Caballero, show us 
that Catholic writers who give them- 
selves to this necessary and noble work 
can make the novel their own, and 
compete successfully even in the mat- 
ter of sale with the Dumases, the Eu- 
gene Sues, George Sands, Wilkie 
Collinses, Charles Reades, Miss 
Braddons. Their works are received 
with heartfelt approval by the critics 
of the Protestant press. And we 
cannot refrain from thanking these 
gentlemen for the very fair, honest 
and manly, and conscientious use 
they make of their pens in this par- 
ticular at least. Critics are heartily 
weary of the mass of rubbish they 
are compelled to wade through 
week after week, month after month, 
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If anything, they are too mild. We 
lack something of that hearty-knock- 
down criticism which prevailed in the 
palmy days of the quarterlies ; which 
killed or cured; which lashed Byron 
into savagery and brought out his 
true genius; which crushed the 
weakly and the worthless. 

Catholic novelists, and Protestant 
also, have a noble field before them 
wherein to sow and reap. It is for 
them to show that vice and unchasti- 
ty are not the only subjects which 
can interest us; that godliness and 
true love are not such dull, insipid, 
‘everyday things; that suffering and 
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self-denial and sacrifice for a noble 
purpose, the soul-conflict of human 
passion against the eternal decrees, 
and its mastery after much struggle 
and weary strife, are full of the pro- 
foundest interest for man; that histo- 
ry is but the chronicle of this con- 
flict, and when rightly read shows it 
forth in every page; that our souls 
can be fired, our flagging senses 
stimulated, our admiration aroused, 
by the well-told story of the struggle 
of right when we see a God moving 
and acting in it all, far more than 
by the adoration of indecency dei- 


fied. 





REVIEW OF VAUGHAN’S LIFE OF S. THOMAS.* 


CONCLUDED. 


In our last number, we endeavored 
to give our readers some idea of 
Prior Vaughan’s Life of S. Thomas 
of Aquin. We purposely omitted, 
however, to say anything of his treat- 
ment of the personal history of the 
saint himself. ‘The name of Thomas 
of Aquin belongs to church history, 
to theology and philosophy ; but it 
also belongs to what is known by the 
somewhat uncouth name of hagio- 
graphy; and the story of the saint 
is more engaging to the greater num- 
ber of readers, than the history of the 
theologian or the philosopher. We 
have already hinted that some of 
Prior Vaughan’s best pages are to be 
found in the narrative of the saint’s 
personal story. 

Biography is as old as the days of 


* The Life and Laborsof S. Thomas of Aquin. 
By the Very Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, O.S.B. 
2vols. London: Longmans; Hereford: James 
Hull, 1871-2. 


Confucius, or at least as the times of 
his early disciples ; and whilst its ob- 
ject has been, on the whole, the same 
in all ages, its forms have undergone 
infinite variety. Men have written 
Lives in order to cheat Death of his 
victims. They have tried to keep 
heroes alive by embalming them in 
incorruptible and imperishable speech, 
that all time might know them, and 
their influence might reach from age 
to age. Biography has always had 
a moral purpose: to make men pa- 
triotic, or brave, or virtuous—to make 
them better in heart, rather than 
more subtle in intellect. Example 
being the great motive power in the 
world, the images of men in books 
have done much to shape the world’s 
course. But the books that have 
preserved the memory of heroic men 
have been of many different sorts. 
In old times, they used to be books 
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of anecdote—books which were a 
threaded series of pithy sayings and 
generous deeds, each with a point of 
its own, and altogether tending to 
form the citizen, the soldier, or the 
yirtuous man. And the style of Plu- 
tarch and of Diogenes Laertius was 
continued by Ven. Bede, by William 
of Malmesbury, by Froissart, and by 
the innumerable chroniclers of the 
middle ages. The biographer speaks 
in his own person now and then, but 
his words are very brief, and are often 
not so much an assistance to the 
tale, as a break in it or a sort of pri- 
vate aside with the reader. The per- 
‘sonal features of the hero, his mind 
or his body, are not made much of 
by the old biographers. You hear 
about his height, his complexion, the 
color of his hair, or the length of his 
chin; but you are never told when 
his eye flashes or his lip curls. Dates 
are not matters of importance. You 
have his birth and his death, but 
there is none of that curious compar- 
ative chronology which modern read- 
ers know of. And as for any sense 
of the picturesque, any idea of scene- 
painting or putting in backgrounds, 
itneed not be said that the old bio- 
graphies are as plain as the back- 
ground of a Greek theatre. They 
now and then give particulars of 
time, place, and circumstance which 
their modern transcribers _ seize 
upon as a miner seizes on the rare 
and welcome nugget; but these are 
entirely beyond their own intention. 
The historical and the moral are the 
only two elements to be found in 
lives from Xenophon down to Dr. 
Johnson. The latter biographer sug- 
gests that, in his days, the soralizing 
element had developed out of the 
merely moral. But the life of Prior 
and the life of Alcibiades are not 
very distantly related. The time was 
coming when lives began to be pic- 
turesque, The growth of the pro- 
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pensity to the picturesque is a curi- 
ous problem. Why is it that Homer 
never describes Troy, that Herodotus 
never gives us a picture of Marathon, 
that Cesar has no eye for the Rhine, 
and that Froissart does not paint St. 
Denis on the day of the Oriflamme, 
whilst, on the other hand, Montalem- 
bert stops his story to describe the 
Western Isles, De Broglie lets us see 
the Council of Nicea as it sat, Stan- 
ley consecrates pages to paint Judea 
and Carmel, and every writer of a 
saint’s life at the present hour pro- 
vides for a picture or two in every 
chapter? Who began this? Wedo 
not mean who began the picturesque 
in literature, for that question, though 
a curious one is not so difficult to 
answer; but who began the pictur- 
esque in biography ? It is Chateau- 
briand who usually gets the credit 
of having initiated all the romance 
and sentimentality that has crept into 
serious literature during the last 
half-century. Chateaubriand has 
only left, if we remember rightly, 
one attempt at biography, and the 
Vie de Rancé contains certainly sen- 
timent and romance enough, but it 
is not graphic in the way that mo- 
dern biographies are. The author 
dashes off briiliant sketches of soci- 
ety, he recites imaginary scenes, or 
rather episodes, in which nature 
plays her part, he makes incisive 
remarks, and utters beautiful poetry ; 
but when he comes face to face with 
De Rancé, the penitent and the 
monk, his hand seems to falter, and 
he grows feeble and disappointing, 
just where a modern writer would 
have seized the opportunity of pow- 
erful painting and strong situation. 
For ourselves, whatever influence 
Chateaubriand had — and he had 
much — in directing men’s thoughts 
to analogies that lie beneath the sur- 
face of nature, of history, and of the 
human heart, we are inclined to at- 
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tribute the modern craving for the 
picturesque to the development of a 
quality in which Chateaubriand did 
not especially excel; we mean, ear- 
nestness and reality. Many causes, 
and most of all, perhaps, that series 
of political and religious phenomena 
which is summed up in the word 
revolution, have combined, during 
the present century, to take literature 
out of the hands of merely profes- 
sional writers, or to make those only 
choose it as a profession who have 
something earnest to say. Style and 
thought have come to be considered 
oue thing. As De Quincey observes, 
style is not the mere alien apparel- 
ling of a thought, but rather its very 
incarnation. 

It is easy to see how earnestness 
leads to the picturesque in biography. 
In proportion as the writer is able to 
fix his mind upon his hero, in the 
same proportion he comes to realize 
him, as the phrase is. Not only are 
all the facts and circumstances col- 
lected with the care of a lawyer get- 
ting up a brief, but words and names 
that look dead and speechless are 
analyzed as with magnifying power, 
till they take significance and life. 
Every name, as Aristotle saw, is 
itself a picture; but it is a picture 
that only requires a more powerful 
imaginative lens to grow greater, 
fuller, and more living. And there- 
fcre the earnest writer, because he 
lcoks more intently at his subject, 
sees more in it to put upon his can- 
vas; and the reader, struck by the 
significance that he cannot gainsay, 
and moved by the pictures, as pic- 
tures always move the human fancy, 
is held in bonds by the writer, and 
remembers long and vividly what 
impressed his thought so strongly at 
the first. He is like one who has 
seen the site of a great battle, and 
has once for all fixed for himself, as 
he gazed, the relative positions and 
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movements of the fight; he will not 
easily forget it. Something must, 
no doubt, be added to this; some- 
thing must be allowed to modern 
culture, to modern appreciation of 
art as art, to modern love of land- 
scape, and to the general romanesque 
tendency begun by Chateaubriand. 
But so far from the tendency to 
picturesque biography being wholly 
attributable to sentiment, we hold 
that it is precisely our modern earn- 
estness that makes us demand to see 
things nearer and more real. Doubt- 
less the picturesque biographer is 
exposed to many dangers, and his 
readers to many trials. He may’ 
“realize ” what does not exist; he 
may “analyze” out of his inner con- 
sciousness alone; he may usurp what 
is the privilege of the poet and the 
romancer, and give names and habita- 
tions not only to airy nothings, but, 
what is much more serious, to un- 
substantial mistakes, And therefore 
we do not wonder that many well- 
meaning people, with the results of 
romantic biography or history before 
their eyes, and youthful remem- 
brances of Lingard and Butler, have 
come to distrust every account of a 
personage or of a fact which con- 
tains the smallest mixture of imagin- 
ation. 

The length of these prefatory re- 
marks may lead the reader to sup- 
pose that Prior Vaughan has written 
picturesquely and sensationally about 
S. Thomas of Aquin, Yet thiis, stat- 
ed absolutely, would by no means be 
true. We shall presently give one or 
two passages, in which a fine imagi- 
native and descriptive power, we 
think, is displayed. But the book 
bears no sign of a straining after 
pictorial effect. Yet its whole idea 
is pre-eminently picturesque. Prior 
Vaughan has written with the idea 
of not merely giving the history of 
his chosen saint, but of localizing it 
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in time and in space. It is with this 
view that he enters into descriptions 
of Aquino, of Monte Cassino, of 
Paris and its University ; it is for this 
that he brings S. Dominic and S. 
Francis on the canvas, and sketches 
the figures of Frederick II., of Abe- 
lard, of S. Bernard, of William of 
Paris. Each of these names has 
some connection with Thomas of 
Aquin, and each throws fresh light 
on the central object, when it is ana- 
lyzed with care. 

Here is the description, taken from 
the opening pages of the first volume, 
of the town of Aquino, which was, if 
not the birthplace of the saint, at 
least the principal seat of his family : 

“The little town of Aquino occupies 
the centre of a vast and fertile plain, com. 
monly called Campagna Felice, in the 
ancient Terra di Lavoro. This plain is 
nearly surrounded by bare and rugged 
mountains, one of which pushes further 
than the rest into the plain; and on its 
spur, which juts boldly out, and which 
was called significantly Rocca Sicca, was 
situated the ancient stronghold of the 
Aquinos, The remnants of this fortress, 
as seen at this day, seem so bound up 
with the living rock, that they appear 
more like the abrupt finish of the moun- 
tain than the ruins of a medizyval fortress. 
Yet they are sufficient to attest the 
ancient splendor and importance of the 
place; and the torrent of Melfi, which, 
tumbling out of the gorges of the Alps, 
runs round the castellated rock, marks 
it out as a fit habitation for the chivalrous 
and adventurous lords of Aquino, Lo- 
reto, and Belcastro.”—i. 3, 4. 


Prior Vaughan, as a Benedictine, is 
naturally drawn to dwell upon the 
fact of S. Thomas having lived as a 
boy for five or six years in the Ab- 
bey of Monte Cassino. It certainly 
seems true that the child was placed 
by his parents in the abbey with a 
view to his continuing there after he 
came to years of discretion ; just as 
so many children had been from 
the days of S. Benedict downwards. 
“To all intents and purposes,” says 

VOL, XVI.—17 
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the author, “ S. Thomas of Aquin was 
a Benedictine monk. Had he con- 
tinued in the habit till his death— 
without any further solemnity beyond 
the offering of his parents—he would 
have been reckoned as much a Ben- 
edictine as S. Gregory, S. Augustine, 
S. Anselm, or S. Bede” (i. 20). We 
do not think that this can be denied. 
It was affirmed on oath, in the process 
of canonization, by an exceedingly 
trustworthy witness, that the saint’s 
father “ made him a monk ” at Monte 
Cassino. And a monk he was, no 
doubt, as much as a boy of twelve 
can be a monk—and the Council of 
Trent, be it remembered, had not 
then fixed the age of religous vows 
at sixteen. But the frightful con- 
fusion of the times brought his Ben- 
edictine days to a premature close. 
Monte Cassino was pillaged and 
nearly destroyed, the community was 
scattered, and Thomas of Aquin went 
to Naples to study—and to find the 
habit of S. Dominic. 

The personal character which is 
drawn in this work is that of a large- 
minded, serene man, of powerful 
natural genius and winning character, 
who steps forth from the ranks of 
medizval nobility, and, turning his 
back on sword and lance, and giving 
no heed to the tumult of war and 
rapine, deliberately consecrated. him- 
self wholly to God, and, grace being 
added to natural gifts, illuminates 
the world as a doctor and as a saint. 
It would be interesting to dwell, if 
we had space, upon the circum- 
stances of S$. Thomas joining the 
Order of S. Dominic. The opposition 
of his family, the utter unscrupulous- 
ness with which they carried out 
their opposition, the quiet yet fer- 
vent persistence of the saint—feudal 
violence, maternal desperation, and 
ecclesiastical interference — all this 
makes up a scene of wonderful reai- 
ity and deep suggestiveness. But 
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we must pass it over. S. Thomas 
became a Dominican, and we follow 
him from Naples to Cologne, from 
Cologne to Paris. We follow the 
course of his academical life, his 
writings, his teaching, his promotion 
to the grade of bachelor, of licen- 
tiate, of doctor. The first chapter 
of the second volume is entitled 
“S. Thomas made doctor.” It 
contains a lively picture of the great 
University of Paris and its life from 
day to day; and with it, moreover, 
the author gives an eloquent sum- 
mary of the charactor of his hero, 
part of which we extract, because it 
is in some sort a kzy to the whole 
story of his life. 


“A man with the power possessed by 
the Angelical could zfford to be serene 
and tranquil. He lived, as it were, be- 
hind the veil; he saw through, and val- 
ued at its intrinsic worth, this earth’s 
siage, and took the measure of all the 
.actors on it. Like Moses, he came down 
from the mountain, into the turmoil of 
the chafing world below, and, enlarged 
by the greatness of the vision in which 
he habitually lived, it shrank into insig- 
nificance before his eye; and _ those 
events or influences which excited the 
minds of others, and disturbed their 
peace, were looked upon by him some- 
what in the same way as we may imag- 
ine some majestic, solitary eagle surveys 
from his high crag, with half-unconscious 
eye, the world of woods below him. The 
Angelical himself had drawn his first 
lessons from a mountain eyrie. His 
elastic mind, even as a boy, had expand- 
‘ed, as he looked down from the mighty 
abbey, on teeming plain and rugged 
mountain, with the far-distant ranges of 
the snowy Apennines standing up delicate 
and crisp against the sky. God, who 
made all this, had drawn him to himself, 
and the fingers of a heavenly hand, strik- 
ing on his large, solitary heart, had 
sealed him imperially, for all his life to 
come, as the great master of the heavenly 
science, and as the gentle prince of 
peace. . . . Immense weight of 
character, surpassing grasp of mind, and 
keenness of logical discernment, added 
to a sovereign benignity and patience, 
acd to a gentleness and grace which 
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spoke from his eyes and thrilled in the 
accents of his voice, made men con- 
scious, when in contact with him, that 
they were in presence of a man of untold 
gifts, and yet of one so exquisitely noble 
as never to display them, save for the 
benefit of others. Men knew that 
he had the power to crush them; but 
since he was so great, they knew also 
that he never would misuse it; they 
found him ever self-forgetting and self. 
restrained. A character with such a ca- 
pability of asserting itself, and yet ever 
manifesting such gentle self-repression, 
must have acted with a singular fascina- 
tion on any generous mind that came 
into relation with it. He was a 
vast system in himself, and appears to 
have been specially created for achiev- 
ing such an end. He was one single, 
simple man—doubtless. But he was a 
‘system, or the representation of a sys- 
tem—the highest type of what heroism 
can do in human heart and mind. 
Christ, in choosing him, had chosen the 
most majestic of human creations, con- 
verting it intoa powerful exponent of the 
light, peace, and splendor which strike 
out from the cross. He, if any man, had 
rested on the bosom of his Lord. He, 
the great Angelical, with the golden sun 
flashing from his breast, and the fire of 
heaven scintillating round his massive 
brow—he, if any man, had broken the 
bread of the strong, and had refreshed 
his lips with the blood of the grape, and 
had been transfigured by the draught. 
There is a largeness about him which, 
whilst it expands the heart, seems almost 
to take away the breath. We look up at 
him, and say: ‘How great art thou! 
how gently courteous, and how tenderly 
true! Sweet was the power of God, and 
the grace of Christ, which made thee all 
thou art. O gentle mighty sun, shine on 
in thy sweet radiance, spread thy pure 
invigorating rays amidst the deep sad 
shadows of the earth? . . . Such 
was his character. And, prescinding 
from his natural gifts, how did he become 
so mighty? The cause has been touched 
on and partially developed already. The 
reader, adequately to realize it, would do 
well to study and master, with his heart 
as well as with his head, the monastic 
theology of S. Victor’s—the Benedictine 
science of the saints. Grasp the spirit 
of S. Anselm, S. Bernard, and the Victor- 
ines, weigh it as a whole, follow its drift, 
mark its salient points, learn to recog- 
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nize the aroma of that sweet mystic life 
of tough yet tender service and self-for- 
getfulness, and you will have discovered 
that spring of living waters which ran 
into the heart and mind of the great An- 
gelical, and lent to all his faculties—aye, 
and even to his very person and expres- 
sion—a warmth and glow which seemed 
to have come direct from heaven. From 
the rock, which was Christ, flowed straight 
and swift into the paradise of his soul 
four crystal waters: Love—fixing the en- 
tire being on the sovereign good, and 
doing all for him alone; Reverence— 
that is, self-distrust and self forgetful- 
ness, produced by the vision of God’s 
high majesty awfully gazed on with the 
eye of faith; Purity—treading all created 
things, and self first, under the fect, and, 
with entire freedom of spirit, basking 
and feeding in the unseen world; Ado- 
ration—love, reverence, and purity, com- 
bined in one act of supreme worship, as 
the creature, with all he has and all he 
is, bends prone to the earth, and witha 
feeling of dust and ashes whispers to his 
soul: ‘The Lord he is God, he made 
us, and not we ourselves ” (ii. 31-48.) 
The mind and heart are both fond 
of dwelling on the heroic; and the 
heroic is met with at every step in 
the life of S. Thomas. We are re- 
minded, as we read, of that Achil- 
les on whose prowess hangs the fate 
of Troy and of the Greeks, 
“Full in the midst, high-towering o’er the rest,” 


his limbs encased in an armor that is 
more divine than that which the 
father of fire forged for the son 
of Peleus, the gold upon his breast, 
the sword of the Spirit by his side, 
the “broad refulgent shield” of 
heavenly faith upon his arm, and in 
his hand the great paternal spear that 
none but he can wield—not a 
“whole ash” felled upon Pelion by 
old Chiron; but the seven gifts of the 
Christian doctorate wielded by the 
force of seraphic love. His appearance 
in the lists of argument, in the contest 
of the schools, in the field of in- 
tellectual strife, has all the guedling 
power that is ascribed to the greatest 
heroes of the battle-field; and his 
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place in the records of mental and 
theological history is that of a dis- 
coverer, a conqueror, and a king. 
Here is a scene which is perhaps 
more or less familiar, but it is a type 
of many scenes in this wonderful life. 
It occurred whilst Thomas was under 
Albertus Magnus, at Cologne : 


“Master Albert had selected a very 
difficult question from the writings of 
Denis the Areopagite, and had given it 
to some of his scholars for solution. 
Whether in joke or in earnest, they 
passed on the difficulty to Thomas, and 
begged him to write his opinion upon it, 
Thomas took the paper to his cell, and, 
taking his pen, first stated, with great lu- 
cidity, all the objections that could be 
brought against the question; and then 
gave their solutions. As he was going 
out of his cell, this paper accidentally 
fell near the door. One of the brothers 
passing picked it up, and carried it at 
once to Master Albert. Albert was ex- 
cessively astonished at the splendid tal- 
ent which now, for the first time, by mere 
accident, he discovered in that big, silent 
student. He determined to bring out, in 
the most public manner, abilities which 
had been for so long a time so mo. 
destly concealed. He desired Thomas 
to defend a thesis before the assembled 
school, on the following day. The hour 
arrived. The hall was filled. There sat 
Master Albert. Doubtless the majority 
of those who were to witness the display 
imagined that they were about to assist 
at an egregious failure. How could that 
heavy, silent lad—who could not speak a 
word in private—defend in public school, 
against the keenest of opponents, the 
difficult niceties of theology? But they 
were soon undeceived, for Thomas spoke 
with such clearness, established his the- 
sis with such remarkable dialectical skill, 
saw so far into the coming difficulties of 
the case, and handled the whole subject 
in so masterly a manner, that Albert him- 
self was constrained to cry aloud, ‘ 7 
non videris tenere locum respondentis sed de- 
terminantis!' ‘Master,’ replied Thomas 
with humility, ‘I know not how to treat 
the question otherwise.’ Albert then 
thought to puzzle him, and show him that 
he was still a disciple. So, one after 
another, he started objections, created a 
hundred labyrinths, weaving and inter- 
weaving all manner of subtle arguments, 
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but in vain. Thomas, with his calm 
pirit and keen vision, saw through every 
complication, had the key to every fal- 
lacy, the solution for every enigma, and 
the art to unravel the most tangled skein 
—till, finally, Albert, no longer able to 
withhold the expression of his admira- 
tion, cried out to his disciples, who were 
almost stupefied with astonishment: ‘ We 
call this young man a dumb ox, but so 
loud will be his bellowing in doctrine 
that it will resound throughout the whole 
world’” (i. 321, 322). 

How exactly this prophecy was 
fulfilled need not be said. S, Thom- 
as was soon employed in speaking to 
the world what God had given him 
to say. He spoke in the class-hall 
and in the church; he wrote for 
young and for old; and wherever 
his voice was heard men wondered 
as at a portent. The students of 
Paris, the professors of France and 
of Italy, his fellow-religious, the inti- 
mate friend of his privacy, the rough 
people round his pulpit, the pope 
nimself as he sat and heard him 
preach, every one said over again 
the wondering words that Albert the 
Great had used in the hall at Co- 
logne. And if we had no record of 
what men thought, we should still 
be secure in saying that they were 
astonished; for we are astonished 
ourselves. Many: men who have 
made a great noise in their lifetime 
have left posterity to wonder, not at 
themselves, but at their reputation. 
But the writer of the Summa must 
have been great even in his lifetime. 
That breadth of view, that keenness 
of analysis, that comprehensive reach 
of thought, that enormous memory 
—we can see it for ourselves, and 
every story of his prowess we can 
readily credit from what the imper- 
ishable record of his written works 
attests to our own eye. Prior 
Vaughan relates interesting anec- 
dotes of his power of discussion, and 
of his influence over the irreyérent 
world of his scholastic compeers, fill- 
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ing up the outlines of the annalist with 
no greater exercise of imagination 
than is fairly permitted to the serious 
biographer. 

But the heroic in the life of the 
Angel of the Schools would not be 
perfect unless the giant strength had 
been joined to the gentleness of the 
servant of Christ. ‘There is nothing, 
perhaps, that will so strike a reader 
of this Life as his mild, equal, and 
gentle spirit. It does not seem that 
S. Thomas was naturally of a quick 
and impetuous nature, like S. Ignatius 
or S. Francis of Sales. From his 
youth he had been a contemplative 
in the cloisters of Monte Cassino; 
when but a child he had charmed 
his teachers by asking with childish 
meditative face, “ What was God?” 
His quiet determination had conquer- 
ed his mother when she opposed him 
being a Dominican; his calm cour- 
age had converted his sisters and 
shamed his brothers. And in the 
schools, his silence and his humility, 
virtues never more difficult to be 
practised than in the field of intellec- 
tual combat, had soon become the 
marvel of all who knew him. A 
great natural gift—the gift of a 
changeless serenity of heart and tem- 
per—was perfected in him by grace, 
until it became heroic. The contest 
he once had in the Paris schools with 
Brother John of Pisa, a Franciscan 
friar who afterwards became Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, is typical of what 
always happened when the Angelical 
discussed : 

“John of Pisa, though a keen and a 
learned man, had no chance with the An- 
gelical. It would have been folly for any 
one, however skilled—yes, for Bonaven- 
ture, or Rochelle, or even Albert the 
Great himself—to attempt to cross rapiers 
with Br. Thomas. Hewas to the manne: 
born. Br. John did all that was in him 
used his utmost skill—but it was use- 
less: the Angelical simply upset him 
time after time. The Minorite grew 
warm; the Angelical, bent simply on 
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the truth, went on completing, with un- 
moved serenity, the full discomfiture of 
the poor Franciscan. John of Pisa at 
length could stand it no longer. In his 
heat he forgot his middle term and forgot 
himself, and turned upon the saint with 
sarcasm and invective. The Angelical 
in his own gentle, overpowering way, 
giving not the slightest heed to these im- 
pertinences, went on replying to him with 
inimitable tenderness and patience ; and 
whilst teaching a lesson which, after so 
many hundred years, men can still learn, 
drew on himself, unconsciously, the sur- 
prise and admiration of that vast assem- 
bly. Such was the way in which the An- 
gelical brought the influence of Benedic- 
tine guies and denigni¢as into the boister- 
ous litigations of the Paris schools. 
And what is more, Frigerio tells us that 
the saint taught the great lesson of self- 
control, not only by the undeviating 
practice of his life, but also by his writ- 
ings ;*that he looked upon it as an ‘ig- 
nominy’ (ignominia) to soil the mouth 
with angry words; and contended that 
‘quarrels,’ immoderate contentions, vain 
ostentation of knowledge, and the trick 
of puzzling an adversary with sophistical 
arguments—such as is often the practice 
of dialecticians—should be banished 
from the schools” (ii. 57-59). 

The appearance of such a man as 
§. Thomas, in the midst of the scho- 
lastic agitation of the XEIIth century, 
partakes of that providential charac- 
ter which the eye of faith sees in the 
lives of all the great saints. We 
have already, in a former notice, 
touched upon the marvellous way 
in which he turned the current of 
thought against rationalism, heresy, 
and impiety. But his personal in- 
fluence was no less than what we 
may term his official, At the mo- 
ment when theology was beginning, 
with philosophy as her handmaid, to 
enter on that course of development 
in which system, on the one hand, 
advanced in equal steps with dis- 
covery on the other, it was the will 
of God that a saint should show the 
world in his own person a perfect 
model of the Catholic scholastic theo- 
logian, His powers were undeniable, 
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his genius imperial, his rights un- 
doubted ; and he used his privileges 
and his grand position to enforce 
upon the noisy spirits of the time, 
and upon all generations of students 
yet to be, that the true type of theo- 
logical discussion was “ humilis colla- 
tio, pacifica disputatio,” 

The theologian was to be no 
proud dogmatist, laying down the 
law as if he had discovered all truth, 
but one who, taking the faith for his 
standing-point, humbly put forth and 
peacefully discussed the views that he 
thought to be true. This was his 
great lesson; he taught it in the tone 
of his own lectures and discussions, 
in the turn of his phrase when he 
wrote, in the meekness of his answers, 
and in the moderation of his con- 
clusions. And we may thank the 
Providence that sent S. Thomas for 
that calm and judicial serenity which 
has ever been the prevailing charac- 
ter of Catholic theology. The great 
Dominican school that he founded 
carried on the traditions of their 
master; and (to take an example 
not far from our own days) the 
weighty and admirably clear pages 
of a Billuart are not unworthy, in 
their broad, searching, yet tranquil 
argument, of the master whom they 
follow. A troubled reach of time 
separates Paris in the XIIIth century 
from Douay in the XVIIth; yet the 
spirit of S. Thomas had been living 
over it all. Not only in his own reli- 
gious family was his influence strong. 
‘The Franciscan Order has its own 
tradition; but it is a tradition that 
sprung up side by side with the Do- 
minican. It was the seraphic Bona- 
venture that sat beside Thomas of 
Aquin in the hall of the University 
of Paris on the day when each of 
them received the insignia of the 
doctorate. They were friends— 
more than friends, for each knew the 
other to be a saint. Each heard the 
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other speak, and the spirit of one was 
the spirit of both. And in spite of 
divergences and varieties, such as 
our Lord permits in order to draw 
unity from diversity or good from 
evil, the two Orders have taught in 
harmonious spirit during all the long 
centuries they have been before the 
world. S. Thomas, who reverenced 
S. Bonaventure, has had the rever- 
ence of all S, Bonaventure’s children ; 
,and we have before us as we write 
the Cursus Theologie of a venera- 
ble bearded Capuchin, considerably 
esteemed in the theological, classes 
of the present day, who stops in his 
enumeration of fathers and of doc- 
tors to add his emphatic tribute of 
veneration to the Angelic Doctor, 
who, he reminds us, is, with S. 
Augustine, “precipuus theologorum om- 
nium temporum magister”—the great 
master of theologians of all ages, 
And what we say of the Franciscan 
Order we may say of that great 
school which dates its traditions from 
that Cardinal Toletus who was the 
pupil of the Dominican Soto. It is 
not that the Jesuit theologians, even 
the many-sided Suarez, have looked 
up to S. Thomas as to their prince 
and teacher: this they have done; 
but even if they had left his teach- 
ing, or where they have left his teach- 
ing, they have followed his spirit. 
That spirit we might name the spirit 
of conciliation. We do not mean the 
spirit of compromise, or of going 
only half-way in matters of truth, 
S. Thomas was as downright as 
Euclid. But what we refer to is that 
readiness to admit all the good or 
the true in an opposite view, the 
shrinking from forcing a vague word 
upon an adversary, the impartial dis- 
section of words and phrases which 
issues from the scholastic and Thomis- 
tic method of distinction. The dis- 
tinguo of the tyro or the sophist is a 
trick that is easily learned and easily 
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laughed at; but we claim for the 
scholastic method that its distinguo 
is the touchstone of truth and of 
falsehood ; it requires acuteness and 
stored-up learning to make it and 
sustain it; but it requires, above all, 
that perfect fairness of mind, that 
judicial impartiality of view, which 
calms the promptings of ambitious 
originality ; it requires that patience 
which seeks only the truth and cares 
nothing for the victory, and that 
honesty which is afraid of declama- 
tion, and sets its matter out in un- 
adorned and colorless simplicity. 
This is the true scholastic spirit, and 
it is pre-eminently the spirit of S. 
Thomas. If we might personify that 
grand science which has been so 
high in this world, and seems now to 
have sunk so low (yet, with the 
signs around us, we dare hardly say 
so now), it would be under the 
figure of him who is its prince and 
lawgiver. 


“See him, then, our great Angelical, as 
with calm and princely bearing he ad- 
vances, a mighty-looking man, built on 
a larger scale than those who stand 
around him, and takes the seat just va- 
cated by Bonaventure. His portrait asa 
boy has been sketched already. Now 
he has grown into the maturity of a man, 
and his grand physique has expanded 
into its perfect symmetry and manly 
Strength, manifesting, even in his frame, 
as Tocco says, that exquisite combina- 
tion of force with true proportion which 
gave so majestic a balance to his mind. 
His countenance is pale with suffering, 
and his head is bald from intense and 
sustained mental application. Still, the 
placid serenity of his broad, lofty brow, 
the deep gray light in his meditative eyes, 
his firm, well-chiselled lips, and fully de 
fined jaw, the whole pose of that large 
splendid head—combining the manliness 
of the Roman with the refinement and deli- 
cacy of the Greek—impress the imagina- 
tion with an indescribable sense of giant 
energy of intellect, of royal gentleness o! 
heart, and untold tenacity of purpose. 
That sweet face reflects so exquisite a 
purity, that noble bust is cast in so impe 
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rial a mould, that the sculptor or the 
painter would be struck and arrested by 
it in a moment; the one would yearn to 
throw so classical a type into imperish- 
able marble, and the other to transfer so 
much grandeur of contour, and such de- 
licacy of expression, so harmonious a fu- 
sion of spotlessness with majesty, of 
southern loveliness with intellectual 
strength, to the enduring canvas” (ii. 
108, 109). 


The angelic quality of the Angel 
of the Schools—his calmness and his 
power Over men—was not bought 
without a price. Like all the saints, 


he too had to bear the cross, and, 


like all the saints he was not content 
with suffering the cross, but he sought 
itand courted it. We cannot quote 
much more of Prior Vaughan’s nar- 
rative, or else we would fain draw 
attention to the account he gives 
from authentic sources of Thomas’ 
holy distress of mind, and his mid- 
night prayer the night before he re- 
ceived the doctorate. But the fol- 
lowing paragraph must be transcrib- 
ed: 


“Let the carnal man, after looking on 
the sweet Angelical fascinating the 
crowded schools, take the trouble to fol- 
low him, as silently, after the day’s work, 
he retires to his cell, seemingly to rest; 
let him watch him bent in prayer; sec 
him take from its hiding-place, when all 
have gone to sleep, that hard iron chain; 
sce him—as he looks up to heaven and 
humbles himself to earth—without mercy 
to his flesh, scourge himself with it, 
striking blow upon blow, lacerating his 
body through the greater portion of the 
sleepless night: let the carnal man look 
upon this touching sight; let him shrink 
back in horror if he will—still let him 
look on it, and he will learn how the 
saints labored to secure a chaste and 
spotless life, and howa man can so far 
annihilate self-seeking as to be gentle 
with all the world, severe with himself 
alone. If in human life there is anything 
mysteriously adorable, it is a man of 
heroic mould and surpassing gifts show- 
ing himself great enough to smite his 
’ own body, and to bumble his entire being 
in presence of his Judge” (ii. 60, 61). 
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S. Thomas died in the prime of 
life—when scarcely forty-eight years 
old. He was called away a little be- 
fore his great work, the Summa, was 
completed, as if his Master wished to 
show the lamenting world that his 
own claims were paramount to every 
other thing. But it was that divine 
Master himself who had rendered it 
necessary to take away his servant 
when he did; for S. Thomas could 
write no more. After that vision 
and ecstasy which rapt his soul in 
the chapel of S. Nicholas at Naples, 
he ceased to write, he ceased to dic- 
tate; his pen lay idle, and the Sum- 
ma stood still in the middle of the 
questions on penance. It was, as he 
said to his companion Reginald, on 
possum! “T¥ cannot! Everything 
that I have written appears to me as 
simply rubbish.” From that day of 
S. Nicholas he lived in a continual 
trance: he wrote no more. As the 
new year (1274) came in, he set out, 
at the pope’s call, to attend the gen- 
eral council at Lyons: but he was 
never to get so far. He had not 
journeyed beyond Campania—he 
was still travelling along the shores of 
that sunny region which had given 
him birth, when mortal illness arrest- 
ed him, and he was taken to the 
Abbey of Fossa Nuova to die. 


“The abbot conducts him through the 
church into the silent cloister. Then the 
whole past seems to break in upon him 
like a burst of overflowing sunlight ; the 
calm and quiet abbey, the meditative 
corridor, the gentle Benedictine monks; 
he seems as if he were at Cassino once 
again, amidst the glorious visions of his 
boyish days—amidst the tender friend- 
ships of his early youth, close on the 
bones of ancient kings, near the solemn 
tomb of Blessed Benedict, in the hallow- 
ed home of great traditions, and at the 
very shrine of all that is fair and noble in 
monastic life. He seemed completely 
overcome by the memories of the past, 
and, turning to the monks who sur- 
rounded him, exclaimed “ 7his is thé 
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place where I shall find repose!’ and 
then ecstatically to Reginald in presence 
of them all: ‘ Hae est reguies mea in sa@cu- 
dum seculi, hic habitabo quoniam elegi eam— 
This is my rest for ever and ever; here 
rvill I dwell, for I have chosen it’ ” (ii. 921). 


The whole of this last scene of the 
great saint’s pilgrimage is admirably 
and most touchingly brought out by 
the author, and our readers must go 
to it themselves. As we conclude 
the story, we are forced to agree 
with Prior Vaughan when he ex- 
claims, “It is but natural, it is but 
beautiful, that he who in early boy- 
hood had been stamped with the sig- 
net of S. Benedict, should return to 
S. Benedict to die!” 

We are sure that this life of S. 
Thomas of Aquin will do good. It 
is a large bock, but it deals with a 
large and a grand life. It is the 
work of one who evidently has an in- 
terest in his subject far beyond that 
of the mere compiler. The earnest- 
ness, the warmth, the very redundan- 
cy and fulness of the author’s style, 
leave the impression of one whose 
heart is strongly impressed by the 
glorious career which he has been 
following so minutely, and there is 
little doubt that his readers will sym- 
pathize with him. And there can be 
just as little doubt of the benefits 
which a practical study of the life of 
the great doctor will confer upon stu- 
dents, upon priests, and upon all seri- 
ous men at the present day. Sanc- 
tity taught by example is always an 
important lesson ; but the saintliness 
of learning and genius is still more 
important and still more rare. We 
live in an age when there are num- 
bers of men who are profoundly 
scientific and splendidly accom- 
plished in the different branches of 
knowledge which they profess; and 
there is no one who is more sure of 
the world’s attention and reverence 
than the man who can show that he 
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knows something which other men 
do not. The present time, therefore, 
is one at which we are to look for 
and to hope for men who in the- 
ology and Catholic philosophy shall 
be as able and as learned as are the 
leaders of profane science. Hard 
work and unwearying devotedness 
are essential to this; and the exam- 
ple of S. Thomas shows us what these 
things mean. But there is something 
which is more necesary still; some- 
thing which is especially necessary in 
sacred science. ‘‘ Jn malevolam ani- 
mam non intrabit Sapientia, nec ha- 
bitabit in corpore subdito peccatis.” 
There is no such thing as the highest 
wisdom without the highest purity of 
heart. The perfection of the Chris- 
tian doctorate is the consequence 
of the perfect possession and excer- 
cise of the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. And the holy fathers who 
have written on Christian wisdom 
tell us repeatedly, using almost iden- 
tical words, that a man might as 
well try to study the sun with pur- 
blind eyes as to be perfect in theo- 
logy with a heart defiled. There 
has been no greater example in the 
range of sanctity of what S. Augustine 
calls the “ mens purgatissima” than 
that of him who on account of his 
purity has been called the Angelical. 
Leaving the world as a child, his 
heart hardly knew what earthly con- 
cupiscence was. With his loins gird- 
ed by angels’ hands, with his body 
subdued by hard living, with his 
thought always ranging among high 
and elevating things, the soul of S. 
Thomas lived in a region that did 
not belong to the world. He learnt 
his wisdom of the crucifix, he found 
his inspirations at the foot of the 
altar ; and the same lips that dictated 
the Commentaries on Aristotle were 
ready to break forth with the Zauda 
Sion and the Pange Lingua. If he 
taught in the daytime, he chastised 
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his body during the watches of the 
night. Born to a gentle life, with 
powerful friends, with the world and 
its attractions within his reach, he 
lived in his narrow cell, cleaving to 
his desk and to his breviary, walk- 
ing the streets with a quick step and 
downcast eye, letting the world go 
on its way. He wanted only 
one thing—not as a reward for his 
labor, because his labor was only a 
means to a great end—he wanted 
only that one object which he asked 
for when the figure spoke to him 
from the Cross, “Thee, O Lord! 
and thee alone!” 

Prior Vaughan has accomplished 
a task for which he will receive the 
thanks of all English-speaking Catho- 
lics. His book will be read, and 
will be treasured; for it is a book 
with a large purpose, carried out 
with unwearying labor, presenting 
the results of wide reading, and offer- 
ing the student and the general read- 
er a large variety of solid information 
and of suggestive thought. If the 
book were less honestly wrought out 
than it is, we could excuse the author, 
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in consideration of the heart and 
soul he has thrown intoit. S. Thomas 
of Aquin is evidently a very real, liv- 
ing being with him. His hero is no 
abstraction of the past, no quintes- 
sence of a scholastic that must be 
looked at as one looks at an Egyp- 
tian papyrus ina museum. He isa 
man to know, not merely to know 
about ; a man who taught in Paris 
and who reigns in heaven; a man 
who led an angel’s life here below, 
and who can help us to lead a life 
more or less angelic from his place 
above. To have worked with such 
a spirit is to have worked in the true 
spirit of the Catholic faith. The 
saints are our teachers and masters ; 
and, what is more, they are the trum- 
pets that rouse us to battle, the living 
voices that make our hearts burn 
to follow them. And therefore a 
true life of a saint will live, and 
will do its work. Our wish is that 
Prior Vaughan’s S. Zhomas may 
make its way into the hearts of earn- 
est men, and it is our conviction that 
it will make its way, and that men 
will be the better for it. 





TO S. MARY MAGDALEN. 


’Mip the white spouses of the Sacred Heart, 
After its Queen, the nearest, dearest, thou. 
Yet the auréola around thy brow 


Is not the virgins’. 


Thine a throne apart. 


Nor yet, my Saint, does faith-illumined art 

Thy hand with palm of martyrdom endow: 

And when thy hair is all it will allow 

Of glory to thy head, we do not start. 

O more than virgin in thy penitent love! 

And more than martyr in thy passionate woe! 
How should thy sisters equal thee above, 

Who knelt not with thee on the gory sod ? 

Or where the crown our worship could bestow 
Like that long gold which wiped the feet of God? 





God's Acre. 


GOD'S 


In all countries and in all creeds, 
the dead have claimed the affection- 
ate notice of the living. The idea 
of housing them, deifying them, pro- 
pitiating them, of remembering them 
in some way, however diverse, has 
always been a prominent one. The 
belief in the soui’s immortality seems 
to have been even more clear to the 
ordinary mind of the natural man 
than that of a Supreme and Almighty 
Being. When Christianity appeared, 


the departed had a place assigned 
them among the members of the 
church, and were commemorated as 
absent brethren gone before their 
fellows one stage further on the last 
great journey ; when the Reformation 


disfranchised human nature in the 
XVIth century, and levelled all its 
hallowed aspirations with the brute 
instincts of the animal kingdom, the 
dead, though divorced from commu- 
nion with the living, were yet remem- 
bered, and placed in two categories 
—the elect, or the precondemned. 
Another life was even then believed 
in, and later branches of the reform- 
ing sects all condescended at least 
to theorize on the future state of dis- 
embodied spirits. It remained for 
our times to foster the cruel wzbelief 
that dooms our loved ones, not even 
to everlasting perdition, but to ab- 
solute annihilation. It was hard 
enough in Puritan days for a pious 
though mistaken mind to bring itself 
to the belief that possibly the loved 
companion of childhood, the chosen 
mate of youth, the venerable parent, 
the upright teacher, was one of those 
predestined to eternal torments, one 
of the holocausts to the greater glory 
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of God; but how far harder now for 
a fond heart, a clinging nature, to 
see in those it loves so many perish- 
able puppets, without future and 
without hope! But happily there is 
a haven to which these storm-tossed 
souls may come with the precious 
freight of their love and their unerr- 
ing Catholic instincts. Their com- 
panions and brethren, are not gone 
into trackless chaos, they are not ab- 
sorbed into that monstrous “ noth- 
ing” of which a false philosophy has 
made a bewildering bugbear. Every 
year the church protests against such 
revolting doctrines on the day which 
she publicly consecrates to prayers 
for and remembrance of the depart- 
ed. This festival is like a spiritual 
harvest-home; coming as it does 
just at the close of the ecclesiastical 
year, it marks an epoch in the life 
of the church suffering; and various 
“revelations” made to ,saints, as 
well as the collective belief of the 
faithful, agree in considering it a day 
of liberation and rejoicing among the 
souls in Purgatory. “God’s Acre” 
(according to the touching and sug- 
gestive German idiom) is reaped on 
thatauspicious day, though, like Boaz, 
the Divine Reaper leaves yet a few 
ears of corn to be gleaned into heav- 
enly rest by the prayers of the faith- 
ful on earth. 

Before we go further into our own 
beautiful view of the future life, let 
us stop to see how other races and 
religions have treated the dead. 

Of the Egyptians, it is difficult to 
speak except at too great a length, 
and, not having at hand sufficient au- 
thority, we can only set down what 
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our recollection will supply. The 
readers of THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD 
will no doubt remember some inter- 
esting articles published a few months 
since regarding the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Egypt, in which copious refer- 
ence was made to the esteem and re- 
spect paid to the dead in that coun- 
try. The singular custom of pledg- 
ing the embalmed body of a father 
or ancestor, on the receipt of a loan, 
was noticed; also the dishonor at- 
taching to the non-redemption of 
such a pledge. A learned English 
author, speaking incidentally of 
Egyptian embalming, mentions that 
the word mummy is derived from 
“mum,” which, he says, is Egyptian 
for wax. Representations of the 
embalming process have been found 
on tombs and sarcophagi, in which 
the men engaged in it are seen wear- 
ing masks with eagles’ beaks, proba- 


ly iron masks, thereby denoting of 
what a poisonous and dangerous na- 
ture this absolutely incorruptible em- 


balmment must have been, The Pyr- 
amids are perhaps the most imposing 
funeral monuments ever raised to the 
memory of mortals, and even the fa- 
mous Mausoleum of Artemisia can 
have had no more massive or e/ernal 
an aspect. 

To pass from the cradle of older 
civilization to the land whose origi- 
ial peopling has sometimes been at- 
tributed, though we believe inaccur- 
ately, to Egyptian enterprise, the 
America of the Aztec and the Red 
Indian, we find in Parkman’s $esuits 
in America some lengthy details on 
the funereal customs of the Huron 
tribe, now extinct. He says that 
“the primitive Indian believed in the 
immortality of the soul, but not al- 
ways in a state of future punishment 
or reward. Nor was the good or 
evil to be rewarded or punished 
(when such a belief did exist) of a 
moral nature. Skilful hunters, brave 
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warriors, men of influence, went to 
the happy hunting-grounds, while the 
slothful, the weak, the cowardly, were 
doomed to eat serpents and ashes in 
dreary regions of mist and darkness, 
. . . The spirits, in form and feature, 
as they had been in life, wended their 
way through dark forests to the vil- 
lages of the dead, subsisting on bark 
and rotten wood. On arriving, they 
sat all day in the crouching posture 
of the sick, and when night came 
hunted the shades of animals, with 
the shades of bows and _ arrows, 
among the shades of trees and rocks; 
for all things, animate and inanimate, 
were alike immortal, and all passed 
together to the gloomy country of 
the dead.” The public ceremony of 
exhuming the dead, of which some 
interesting details are given further 
on, was supposed to be the occasion 
of the beginning of the other life. 
The souls “took wing, as some 
affirmed, in the shape of pigeons; 
while the greater number believed 
that they journeyed on foot ... to 
the land of shades, . . . but, as the 
spirits of the old and of children are 
too feeble for the march, they are 
forced to stay behind, lingering near 
their earthly homes, where the living 
often hear the shutting of their invisi- 
ble cabin doors, and the weak voices 
of the disembodied children driving 
birds from their corn-fields, . . . The 
Indian land of souls is not always a 
region of shadows and gloom. The 
Hurons sometimes represented the 
souls of theirdead as dancing joyously. 
. . . According to some Algon- 
quin traditions, heaven was a scene 
of endless festivity, ghosts dancing to 
the sound of the rattle and the drum. 
. . » Most of the traditions agree, 
however, that the spirits were beset 
with difficulties and perils. There 
was a swift river which must be 
crossed on a log that shook beneath 
their feet, while a ferocious dog op- 
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posed their passage, and drove many 
into the abyss. ‘This river was full 
of sturgeon and other fish, which the 
ghosts speared for their subsistence. 
Beyond was a narrow path between 
moving rocks which each instant 
crashed together, grinding to atoms 
the less nimble of the pilgrims who 
endeavored to pass. The Hurons 
believed that a personage named 
Oscotarach, or the Head-Piercer, 
dwelt in a bark house beside the 
path, and that it was his office to re- 
move the brains from the heads of 
all who went by, as a necessary pre- 
paration for immortality. This singu- 
lar idea is found also in some Algon- 
quin traditions, according to which, 
however, the brain is afterwards 
restored to its owner.” 

Le Clerc, in his Mouvelle Relation 
de la Gaspésie, tells a curious story, 
which is mentioned in a foot-note 
by Parkman. It was current in his 


(Le Clerc’s) time among the Algon- 


quins of Gaspé and Northern New 
Brunswick, and bears a remarkable 
likeness to the old myth of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. “The favorite son 
o* an old Indian died, whereupon 
the father, with a party of friends, 
set out for the land of souls to re- 
ecver him. It was only necessary to 
wade through a shallow lake, several 
days’ journey in extent. This they 
did, sleeping at night on platforms 
of poles which supported them above 
the water. At length, they arrived 
and were met by Papkootparout, the 
Indian Pluto, who rushed on them 
in a rage, with his war-club upraised, 
but, presently relenting, changed his 
mind and challenged them to a game 
of ball. They proved the victors, 
and won the stakes, consisting of 
com, tobacco, and certain fruits, 
which thus became known to man- 
kind, The bereaved father now beg- 
ged hard for his son’s soul, and 
Papkootparout at last gave it to him 
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in the form and size of a nut, which, 
by pressing it hard between his 
hands, he forced into a small leather 
bag. The delighted parent carried 
it back to earth, with instructions to 
insert it into the body of his son, who 
would thereupon return to life. When 
the adventurers reached home, and 
reported the happy issue of their 
journey, there was a dance of rejoic- 
ing; and the father, wishing to take 
part in it, gave his son’s soul to the 
keeping of a squaw who stood by, 
Being curious to see it, she opened 
the bag, upon which it escaped at 
once, and took flight for the realms 
of Papkootparout, preferring them to 
the abodes of the living.” 

These superstitions, although they 
may make us smile, yet attest, 
through their rude simplicity, the 
natural and deep-rooted existence in 
all races of a belief not only in the 
immortality of the soul, but in the 
possibility of communication with the 
departed. The Buddhist doctrine of 
transmigration is but a distorted ver- 
sion of the truth we call purgatory, 
that is, a state of temporary expia- 
tion and gradual cleansing. The 
Egyptian practice of embalming the 
dead and often of preserving the 
bodies of several generations of one’s 
forefathers in the family house, is 
another consequence of the primeval 
belief in the soul’s immortality. 
Everywhere reverence for the dead 
implied this belief and symbolized it, 
and even the custom of placing in 
the mouth of the Roman dead the 
piece of money, denarius, with which 
to pay their passage over the Styx, is 
referable to the true doctrine of good 
works being laid up in heaven and 
helping those who have performed 
them to gain the desired entrance 
into eternal repose. 

The following minute description of 
the Indian feast of the dead, of which 
mention has already been made, is in- 
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teresting, and is condensed from the 
account given by Father Brebceuf: 
“The corpses were lowered from 
their scaffolds and lifted from their 
graves. Each family claimed its 
own, and forthwith addressed itself to 
the task of removing what remained 
of flesh from the bones. These, after 
being tenderly caressed with tears 
and lamentations, were wrapped in 
skins and pendent robes of beaver. 
These relics, as also the recent 
corpses, which remained entire, but 
were likewise carefully wrapped in 
furs, were carried to one of the 
largest houses, and hung to the nu- 
merous cross poles which, rafterlike, 
supported the roof. The concourse 


of mourners seated themselves at a 
funeral feast, the squaws of the 
household distributed the food, and 
a chief harangued the assembly, la- 
menting the loss of the deceased and 
praising their virtues. 


This over, the 
mourners began their march for Os- 
sonané, the scene of the final rite. 
The bodies remaining entire were 
borne on litters, while the bundles of 
bones were slung at the shoulders of 
the relatives, like fagots. ‘The pro- 
cession thus defiled slowly through 
the forest pathways, and as they 
passed beneath the shadow of the 
pines, the mourners uttered at inter- 
vals and in unison a wailing cry, 
meant to imitate the voices of disem- 
bodied souls, . . . and believed to 
have a peculiarly soothing effect on 
the conscious relics that each man 
carried. The place prepared for the 
last rite was a cleared area in the 
forest, many acres in extent. 
Around it was a high and strong 
scaffolding of upright poles, with cross- 
poles extended between, for hanging 
the funeral gifts and the remains 
of the dead. The fathers lodged in 
a house where over a hundred of 
these bundles of mortality hung from 
the rafters. Some were mere shape- 
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less rolls, others were made up into 
clumsy effigies, adorned with feathers, 
beads, etc. In the morning (the 
procession having arrived over night 
at Ossonané) the relics were taken 
down, opened again, and the bones 
fondled anew by the women, amid 
paroxysms of grief. When the pro- 
cession bearing the dead reached the 
ground prepared for the last so- 
lemnity, the bundles were laid on the 
ground, and the funeral gifts out- 
spread for the admiration of the be- 
holders, Among them were many 
robes of beaver and other rich furs, 
collected and preserved for years 
with a view to this festival, Fires 
were lighted and kettles slung, and 
the scene became like a fair or cara- 
vanserait, This continued till three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
gifts were repacked, and the bones 
shouldered afresh. Suddenly, at a 
signal from the chiefs, the crowd ran 
forward from every side towards the 
scaffolding, like soldiers to the as- 
sault of a town, scaled it by the rude 
ladders with which it was furnished, 
and hung their relics and their gifts 
to the forest of poles which sur- 
mounted it. The chiefs then again 
harangued the people in praise of the 
departed, while other functionaries 
lined the grave throughout with rich 
robes of beaver skin. Three large 
copper kettles were next placed in 
the middle, and then ensued a scene 
of hideous confusion. The bodies 
which had been left entire were 
brought to the edge of the grave, 
flung in, and arranged in order at 
the bottom by ten or twelve In- 
dians, stationed there for the purpose, 
amid the wildest excitement and .the 
uproar of many hundred mingled 
voices. Night was now fast closing 
in, and the concourse bivouacked 
around the clearing. . . . One of 
the bundles of bones, tied to a pole 
on the scaffold, chanced to fall into 
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the grave. This accident precipita- 
ted the closing act, and perhaps in- 
creased its frenzy. All around 
blazed countless fires, and the air re- 
sounded with discordant cries. The 
naked multitude, on, under, and 
around the scaffolding, were flinging 
the remains of their dead, relieved 
from their wrappings of skins, pell- 
mell into the pit, where were disco- 
vered men who, as the ghastly 
shower fell around them, arranged 
the bones in their places with long 
poles. All was soon over; earth, 
logs, and stones were cast upon the 
grave, and the clamor subsided into 
a funereal chant, so dreary and lugu- 
brious that it seemed like the wail of 
despairing souls from the abyss of 
perdition.” 

These processions and ceremonies 
relating to the bones of the dead re- 
mind us of the singular custom ob- 
served at the Capuchin Convent of 
the Piazza Barberini in Rome. The 
skeletons of the dead monks are 
robed in the habit of the order and 
seated in choir-stalls round the crypt, 
until they fall to pieces, or are dis- 
placed by a silent new-comer to their 
ghostly brotherhood. The bones 
which are thus yearly accumulating 
are formed into patterns of stars and 
crosses on the walls of the crypt 
and surrounding corridors, while the 
skulls are often heaped up in small 
mounds against the partitions. ‘The 
convent isstrictly enclosed, and is only 
accessible to men during the rest of 
the year, but on All Souls’ day and 
during the octave, the public, men 
and women alike, are allowed to visit 
this strange place of entombment. 
Crowds flock to see it, especially for- 
eigners. Hawthorne, in his AZardz 
Faun, has described it in terms that 
make one feel as if Ais impression 


were vivid enough to supply the. 


place of a personal one on the part 
of each of his readers. 
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The ancient Roman customs and 
beliefs concerning the dead are well 
worth noticing, as embodying the es- 
sence of the utmost civilization a 
heathen land could boast. It is said 
that the Romans chose the cypress 
as emblematic of death because that 
tree, when once cut, never grows 
again. The facts of natural history 
are sometimes disregarded by the 
ancient poets, but it is not with that 
that we now have to deal, but with 
the false idea symbolized by this 
choice. The Romans, nevertheless, 
fully believed in an after-life, though 
one modelled much on the same 
principle as their life on earth. The 
unburied and those whose bodies 
could not be found were supposed 
to wander about, unable to cross the 
river Styx, and their friends therefore 
generally built them an empty tomb, 
which they believed served as a retreat 
to their restless spirits. Pliny ascribes 
the Roman custom of burning the 
dead to the belief that was current 
amongst the people, that their ene- 
mies dug up and insulted the bodies 
of their soldiers killed in distant 
wars. During the earlier part of the 
Republic, the dead were mostly bu- 
ried in the natural way, in graves or 
vaults, Some very strange ceremo- 
nies are recorded in Adams’ Roman 
Antiquities concerning the funeral 
processions, which usually took place 
at night by torch-light. (This was 
chiefly done to avoid any chance of 
meeting a priest or magistrate, who 
was supposed to be polluted by the 
sight of a corpse, as in the Jewish 
dispensation.) After the musicians, 
who sang the praises of the de- 
ceased to the accompaniment of 
flutes, came “ players and buffoons, 
one of whom, called archimimus (the 
chief mimic), sustained the character 
of the deceased, imitating his words 
or actions while alive. ‘These play- 
ers sometimes introduced apt sayings 
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from dramatic writers.” Actors were 
also employed to personate the indi- 
vidual ancestors, and Adams’ com- 
mentator adds jn a foot-note: “A 
Roman funeral must therefore have 
presented a singular appearance, with 
a long line of ancestors stalking 
gravely through the streets of the 
capital.” Pliny, Plautus, Polybius, 
Suetonius, and others are the authori- 
ties quoted on this curious point. It 
is said by some authors that, in very 
ancient times, the dead were buried 
in their own houses ; hence the origin 
of idolatry, the worship of household 
gods, the fear of goblins, etc. Rela- 
tions also consecrated temples to the 
dead, which Pliny calls a very an- 
cient custom, which had its share in 
contributing to the establishment of 
idol-worship. In the Book of Wis- 
dom * we find a reference to this in 
these words: “ For a father, being 
afflicted with bitter grief, made to 


himself the image of his son, who was 
quickly taken away , and him who 
then had died as a man, he began 
now to worship as a god, and ap- 


pointed him rites and sacrifices 
among his servants. ‘Then in process 
of time, wicked custom prevailing, 
this error was kept as a law.” 
Adams tells us that “the private 
places of burial of the Romans were 
in fields or gardens, usually near the 
highway (such as the Via Appia near 
Rome, the Via Campana near Poz- 
zuoli, the Street of Tombs at Pom- 
peii), to be conspicuous and remind 
those who passed of mortality. 
Hence the frequent inscriptions— 
Siste, viator,t Aspice, viator{ Games 
of gladiators were frequently held both 
on the day and the anniversaries of 
great funerals; and on the pyre 
slaves and clients were sometimes 
burnt with the body of their deceased 
master, as also all manner of clothes 


* xiv. 15, 16. +** Stop, traveller.” 
+ “ Behold, traveller.” 
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and ornaments, and, “ in short, what 
ever was supposed to have been 
agreeable to him when alive.” As 
the funeral cortége left the place 
where the body had been burnt, they 
“used to take a last farewell, repeat- 
ing several times Vale, or Salve 
@ternum,* also wishing that the earth 
might lie light on the person buried, 
as Juvenal relates, and which was 
found marked on several ancient 
monuments in these letters, S.T.T.L. ¢ 
“This is a very remarkable instance 
of the dead being considered, in one 
sense, as conscious, sentient beings, 
and evidently has an origin which 
can hardly be disconnected from 
some remote or indistinct recollection 
of the true religion.” 

Adams goes on to say that “ obla- 
tions or sacrifices to the dead were 
afterwards made at various times, 
both occasionally and at stated pe- 
riods, consisting of liquors, victims, 
and garlands, as Virgil, Tacitus, and 
Suetonius tell us, and sometimes to 
appease their manes, or atone for 
some injury offered them in life. 
The sepulchre was bespread with 
flowers, and covered with crowns and 
fillets. Before it there was a little 
altar, on which libations were made 
and incense burnt. A keeper was 
appointed to watch the tomb, which 
was frequently illuminated with 
lamps. <A feast was generally added, 
both for the dead and the living. 
Certain things were laid on the tomb, 
commonly beans, lettuce, bread, 
and eggs, or the like, which it was 
supposed the ghosts would come and 
eat. What remained was burnt: 
After the funeral of great men,. . 

a distribution of raw meat was made 
to the people.” 

“Immoderate grief was thought to 
be offensive to the manes, accord- 
ing to Tibullus, but during the short- 


* “ Farewell,” or ‘* Hail, for ever.” 
+ Sit tibi terra levis, 
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ened mourning that was customary, 
the relations of the deceased abstain- 
ed from entertainments or feasts of 
any sort, wore no badge of rank or 
nobility, were not shaved, and dress- 
ed in black, a custom borrowed (as 
was supposed) from the Egyptians. 
“No fire was ever lighted, as it 
was considered an ornament to the 
house.” 

The common places of burial 
were called columdaria, from the like- 
ness of their arrangement to that of a 
pigeon-house, each little niche scoop- 
ed out in the walls holding the small 
urn in which the ashes of the dead 
were deposited. These columbaria, 
Adams tells us, were often below 
ground, like a vault, but private 
tombs belonging to wealthy citizens 
were in groves and gardens; as, for 
instance, that of Augustus, mentioned 
by Strabo, who calls it a hanging 
garden supported on marble arches, 
with shrubs planted round the base, 
and the Egyptian obelisks at the en- 
trance. The tomb of Adrian, now 
the Castel S. Angelo, was a perfect 
palace of wealth and art, and sup- 
plied many a later building with 
ready-made adornment before it be- 
came what it now is, a fortress. The 
tomb of Cecilia Metella, on the 
Via Appia, was also used as a medi- 
zval stronghold, and looks more fit 
for such a use than for its former 
funereal distinction, 

From ancient and imperial, we 
now pass to modern and Christian 
Rome, so undistinguishable in the 
chronology of their first blending, so 
widely apart in the moral order of 
their succession. 

The subject of the catacombs 
and the early inscriptions on Christian 
graves is one so widely known and 
so copiously illustrated by many 
learned works, both English and 
foreign, that it would be superfluous 
to say much about it. Yet Cardinal 
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Wiseman is so popular an author, ana 
Fabiola so standard a novel, that we 
may be forgiven for drawing a little 
on treasures so temptingly ready to 
our hand, There is in the first chap- 
ter of the second part of /adiola an 
interesting reference to the old-estab- 
lished craft of the fossores, or exca- 
vators of the Christian cemeteries. 
Cardinal Wiseman says that some 
modern antiquarians have based 
upon the assertion of an anony- 
mous writer, contemporary with S. 
Jerome, an erroneous theory of the 
Jossores having formed a lesser ec- 
clesiastical order in the primitive 
church, like a Zcfor or reader. “ But,” 
he adds, “although this opinion is 
untenable, it is extremely probable 
that the duties of this office were in 
the hands of persons appointed and 
recognized by ecclesiastical author- 
ity. . . . It was not a cemetery or 
necropolis company which made a 
speculation of burying the dead, but 
rather a pious and recognized con- 
fraternity, which was associated for 
the purpose.” Father Marchi, the 
great Jesuit authority on ancient 
subterranean Rome, says that a series 
of interesting inscriptions, found in 
the cemetery of S. Agnes, proves 
that this occupation was continued 
in particular families, grandfather, 
father, and sons having carried it 
on in the same place. The /ossores 
also transacted such rare bargains 
as were known in those days of sim- 
plicity and brotherly love, when 
wealthy Christians willingly made 
compensation for the privilege of be- 
ing buried near a martyr’s tomb. 
Such an arrangement is commemor- 
ated in an early Christian inscription 
preserved in the Capitol. The trans- 
lation runs thus: “ This is the grave 
for two bodies, bought by Artemisius, 
and the price was given to the 
fossor Hilarus—that is... (the 
number, being in cipher, is unintel- 
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ligible.) In the presence of Severus 
the fessor, and Laurentius.” 

Cardinal Wiseman, jealous of 
Christian traditions, particularly 
notes that the theory of the sub- 
terranean crypts, now called cata- 
combs, ever having been heathen ex- 
cavations for the extraction of sand, 
has been disproved by Marchi’s care- 
ful and scientific examination. He 
then describes the manner of entomb- 
ment used in these underground 
cemeteries: “ Their walls as well as 
the sides of the staircases are honey- 
combed with graves, that is, rows of 
excavations, large and small, of suffi- 
cient length to admit a human body, 
from a child to a full-grown man... 
They are evidently made to measure, 
and it is probable that the body was 
lying by the side of the grave while 
this was being dug. When the corpse 
was laid in its narrow cell, the front 
was hermetically closed either by a 
marble-slab, or more frequently by 
several broad tiles put edgeways in a 
groove or mortise, cut for. them in the 
rock, and cemented all round. The 
inscription was cut upon the marble, 
or scratched in the wet mortar. ... 
Two principles, as old as Christianity, 
regulate this mode of burial. The 
first is the manner of Christ’s entomb- 
ment; he was laid in a grave in a 
cavern, wrapped up in linen, em- 
balmed with spices, and a stone, 
sealed up, closed his sepulchre. As 
S. Paul so often proposes him for the 
model of our resurrection, and speaks 
of our being buried with him in 
baptism, it was natural for his dis- 
ciples to wish to be buried after his 
example, so as to be ready to rise 
with him. This lying in wait for the 
resurrection was the second thought 
that regulated the formation of these 
cemeteries. Every expression con- 
nected with them alluded to the ris- 
ing again. The word to dury is 


unknown in Christian inscriptions: , 
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‘ deposited in peace,’ ‘the deposition of 

.” are the expressions used ; that 
is, the dead are left there for a time, 
till called for again, as a pledge or 
precious thing, entrusted to faithful 
but temporary keeping. The very 
name of cemetery suggests that it is 
only a place where many lie, as in a 
dormitory, slumbering for a while, 
till dawn come and the trumpet’s 
sound awake them. Hence the 
grave is only called the ‘place,’ or 
more technically ‘the small home,’* 
of the dead in Christ.” 

The old Teutonic Goftes-Acker, 
the acre or field of God, denotes the 
same eminently Christian idea; the 
dead are thus likened to the seed 
hidden in the ground for a while, to 
ripen into a glorious spiritual harvest 
when the last call shall be heard, 
We have read somewhere, in an 
English novel whose name has escap- 
ed our memory, the same beautiful 
idea most poetically expressed. It 
was something to this effect: “We 
put up a stone at the head of a grave, 
just as we write labels in the spring- 
time for the seeds we put into the 
earth, that we may remember what 
glorious flower is to spring from the 
little gray, hidden handful that seems 
so insignificant just now "—a Catho- 
lic thought found astray in a book 
that had nothing Catholic about it 
save its beauty and poetry ; for beau- 
ty is a ray of truth, and truth is one 
and Catholic. One other remark is 
worth remembering about the early 
Christian inscriptions on the tombs 
of the departed. There is generally 
some anxiety to preserve a record of 
the exact date of a person’s death, 
and, in modern days, if it happened 
that there was no room for both the 
day and the year, no doubt the day, 
would be left unnoticed, and the year 
carefully chronicled. “Yet,” says 
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Cardinal Wiseman, “while so few 
ancient Christian inscriptions supply 
the year of people’s deaths, thou- 
sands give us the very day of it on 
which they died, whether in the 
hopefulness of believers or in the as- 
surance of martyrs. Of both classes 
annual commemoration had to be 
made on the very day of their de- 
parture, and accurate knowledge of 
this was necessary. Therefore it 
alone was recorded.” 

O ages of faith! when it was the 
ambition of Christians to be inscrib- 
ed’ in the Book of Life, instead of 
leaving names blazoned in gold in 
the annals of an earthly empire! 

Prayers for the dead were in use 
among the primitive Christians, and 
in one of the inscriptions mentioned 
by Cardinal Wiseman the following 
reference to these prayers is found: 
“Christ God Almighty refresh thy 
spirit in Christ.” That this hallowed 


custom is akin to the natural feelings 


of a loving heart is self-evident ; the 
coldness of an “ age of philosophy ” 
alone could doubtit. Well might it 
be called the age of disorganization 
and not of philosophy (which is 
“love of wisdom”), for the wisdom 
that seeks to pull down instead of 
building up is but questionable. 
The disorganization of political soci- 
ety which we see at work through 
the International and the Com- 
mune; the disorganization of moral 
society which we behold every day 
increasing through the ease with 
which the marriage-tie is dissolved, 
.and the hold the state is claiming on 
children and even infants; the dis- 
organization of religious society 
which we find in the ever-multiply- 
ing feuds of sects, like gangrene 
gradually eating away an unsound 
body ; these are all fitting compan- 
ions to that most ruthless severing of 
this world from the next which pre- 
‘tends to isolate the dead from the 
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spiritual help and sympathy of the liy- 
ing, and to dwarf in the souls of men 
what even human laws commanded, 
or at least protected, concerning their 
bodies. The want of our age is a 
want of heart; heartlessness and 
callousness to the most sacred, the 
most vatural feelings, is shown to a 
fearful extent among our modern 
mind-emancipators and _ reformers, 
On the one hand, nature is held up 
as a god to which all moral laws are 
to be subject, or, rather, before 
whose fiat they are to cease to exist, 
while, on the other, nature (in every- 
thing lawful, touching, noble, gen- 
erous) is told that she is a fool, 
and must learn to subdue ‘“ child- 
ish” aspirations and outgrow “ child- 
ish ” beliefs ! 

But the belief of a communication 
between the living and the departed 
is not only a natural one; it is also 
Biblical. S. Matthew speaks of the 
middle state of souls when he men- 
tions the strict account that will have 
to be rendered of “every idle 
word.”* §S, Paul says that “every 
mans work . . . shall be tried in 
fire : and the fire shall try every man’s 
work of what sort itis. If any man’s 
work burn, he shall suffer loss, but 
he himself shall be saved ; yet so as 
by fire.” + S. Peter makes mention 
of “the spirits in prison,”’¢ and S. 
John, in the Apocalypse, implies a 
state of probation when he says that 
“there shall not enter into it [the 
New Jerusalem] anything defiled or 
that worketh abomination, or maketh 
a lie.” § Inthe Second Book of Mach- 
abees, one of the most national of 
the Jewish records, and the most fa- 
vorite and consolatory of the reli- 
gious books held by the Jews as in- 
fallible oracles, the whole doctrine 
of purgatory and prayers for the de- 
parted is most plainly adverted to. 


* Matt. xii. 32. 
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After a great battle and victory, Ju- 
das Machabeus searches the bodies 
of his slain warriors, and finds that 
some of them had appropriated 
heathen votive offerings made to th 
idols whose temples they had burnt 
at Jamnia a short time before. Up- 
on this discovery, according to the 
sacred text, which is here too pre- 
cious a testimony to be condensed, 
he, “ making a gathering, sent twelve 
thousand drachms of silver to Je- 
rusalem for sacrifice to be offered 
for the sins of the dead, thinking well 
and religiously concerning the resur- 
rection. (For if he had not hoped 
that they that were slain should rise 
again, it would have seemed super- 
fluous and vain to pray for the dead.) 
And because he considered that they 
who had fallen asleep with godliness, 
had great grace laid up for them. 
It is therefore a holy and whole- 


some thought to pray for the dead, 
that they may be loosed from their 
sins.” * 

It may not perhaps 
erally known that, among the Jews, 
the custom of praying for the dead 
exists, and has always existed unin- 


be gen- 


terruptedly. Some of the supplica- 
tions are very beautiful, and we do 
not hesitate to give them here, as an 
interesting corroboration of the as- 
sertions we have made throughout. 

The chief prayers for the dead are 
contained in the “Kaddisch” for 
mourners, which forms part of the 
evening as well as the morning ser- 
vice for the Jewish Sabbath. Al- 
though the dead are not mentioned 
by name, it is to them alone that the 
prayers apply, as we understand from 
persons of that persuasion. The 
text is the following : 

“May our prayers be accepted 
with mercy and kindness; may the 
prayers and supplications of the 


*2 Mach, xii. 43-46. 
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whole house of Israel be accepted in 
the presence of their Father who is 
in heaven, and say yeAmen, [The 
congregation here answer Amen.] 
May the fulness of peace from 
heaven with life be granted unto us 
and to all Israel, and say ye Amen.” 
“ My help is from the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth. May he 
who maketh peace in his high hea- 
vens bestow peace on us and on all 
Israel. And say ye Amen.” 

During these prayers, the mourners 
stand up and answer. Other invo- 
cations mention “the soul of my 
father” or “mother,” etc., as the 
case may be. In the service for 
the dead read over the corpse, 
these words occur: “QO Lord our 
God, cause us to lie down in peace, 
and raise us up, O our King, to a 
happy life. I laid me down fearless 
and slept; I awoke, for the Lord 
sustained me.” All through the 
Old Testament we constantly find 
“sleep ” used as a synonym for death. 
Scattered through the morning and 
evening services of the Hebrew lit- 
urgy there are invocations, frequently 
repeated, referring to the dead, such 
as these: “Thou, O Lord, art for 
ever powerful ; thou restorest life to 
the dead, and art mighty to save. 
Thou art also faithful to revive the 
dead: blessed art thou,O Lord, who 
revivest the dead.” God is also said 
“to hold in his hands the souls of 
the living and the dead,” thus giving 
at least equal prominence to the de- 
parted and those they have left in 
their place. The Jews believe and 
hope that their prayers on earth 
benefit and refresh their lost breth- 
ren, and pray daily for them. The 
bodies of the departed are plainly 
dressed in a linen shroud without su- 
perfluous ornamentation, but many 
of the old ceremonies and purifica- 
tions enjoined in the old law are now 
dispensed with. The old manner of 
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burial was in @ cave or spacious se- 
pulchre in a field or garden, and the 
body was wrapped in spices, which 
were often burnt around it. The 
double cave of Mambre, bought for 
Sarah by Abraham, stood at the end 
of a field, and the sepulchres of the 
kings were also in a field. The gar- 
den where Our Lord was laid is 
another instance of the universality 
of this custom. In the Second Book 
of Chronicles * we read of King Asa 
that “they buried him in his own 
sepulchre which he had made for 
himself in the city of David: and 
they laid him on his bed full of 
spices and odoriferous ointments, 
which were made by the art of the 
perfumers, and they burnt them over 
him with great pomp.” ‘This burn- 
ing (of spices) is oftened mentioned 
throughout Holy Writ. Rachel, 
says the Book of Genesis,7 was buried 
“in the highway ” that led to Beth- 


Iehem, and Jacob erected a pillar 
over her sepulchre; Samuel, “in his 
own house at Ramatha”; and Saul, 
beneath an oak near the city of 
Jabes Galaad, the inhabitants of 
which place provided for his burial, 
and fasted seven days in sign of 


mourning for their sovereign. 
Joram, king of Juda, was punished for 
his misdeeds by exclusion from the 
sepulchre of his fathers, “and the 
people did not make a funeral for 
him according to the manner 
of burning [spices], as they had 
done for his ancestors.t O2zias, be- 
ing a leper, a disease which came 
upon him in punishment for having 
usurped sacerdotal functions, was bu- 
ried “ in the field” only “ of the roy- 
al sepulchre.” Thus we see the im- 
mense importance attached to the 
place of burial under the old Jewish 
dispensation, and how it was an eter- 
nal disgrace to be expelled in death 
* xvi. 14. 


+ XXXV. 19, 20. ¢2 Chron. xxi. 19. 
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from the neighborhood of one’s fami- 
ly and their hereditary place of en- 
tombment. This feeling has continu- 
ed very strong in most civilized and 
in all savage races; the graves of 
their forefathers are even more sym- 
bolical of home and fatherland to 
the wandering desert tribes of differ- 
ent nations, than what we should call 
their hearths and firesides. In later 
times, how often have we not seen 
gorgeous and imposing buildings, es- 
pecially cathedrals and abbeys, built 
over the shrine of a dead king or 
bishop, canonized by that popular 
veneration whose last expression was 
the public honor decreed them by 
the Roman Pontiff? In_ places 
where these monuments are not de- 
dicated to the sainted dead whose 
shrines they guard, we often find 
them burdened with the conditio: 
of Masses being perpetually offered 
within their walls for the soul of the 
dead founder; others are memorial 
churches to friends or relations of the 
founder. Public charities, doles of 
bread and money, annual distribu 
tions of clothing, hospitals, schools, or 
municipal institutions, etc., spring 
chiefly from the desire of the survi- 
vors to have their loved ones remem- 
bered to all future ages, while some- 
times a generous testator himself will 
take this simple and practical means 
of recommending himself to the 
prayers of unborn generations. Fa- 
mily names are perpetuated in re- 
membrance of the departed; family 
records are valuable only in propor- 
tion as they embody a proof of long- 
er or shorter descent from the distin- 
guished dead. There is no test of 
success or popularity so sure as that 
of death, and no one can tell which 
of our living friends will be known to 
and loved by future nations, and 
which other will be passed by in ob- 
scurity and silence, until long after 
our exit and their own from this 
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present life-scene. eal life is cen- 
tred in the dead, it revolves around 
them, it depends on them. They 
are the root of which we are the 
leaves and flowers. ‘The life of fame 
is theirs, while only the life of strug- 
gle is ours; they are victors calmly 
bearing their palms, umpires gently 
encouraging their successors, but we 
are only striving competitors, who 
‘now not and never will know our 
fate till we have gone with them be- 
yond the veil. 

' Germany is, above all, the home 
of these beautiful traditions of an un- 
broken communion between the souls 
who have left earth and those who 
remain behind. Zhere are the 
churchyards most loved, and the an- 
niversaries of deaths most remember- 
ed, even among Protestants. It is 
acustom in Germany to wear black 
and to keep the day holy every re- 
curring anniversary, were it twenty, 
forty, fifty years after the death of a 
relative or beloved friend. The 
cemeteries are always blooming with 
every flower of the season, the crosses 
or headstones always hung with 
wreaths of immortelles. In Catholic 
German countries, such as Bavaria, 
the festival of All Souls’ is one of the 
most interesting, because the most 
individual of the ecclesiastical year. 
We happened to be in Munich on 
one of these occasions, and had been 
there for a week previous, visiting 
the galleries and inspecting the art- 
manufactures for which that city is 
world-famous. But rich as it is in 
such treasures, the hand of its old 
King Louis—the grandfather of the 
present sovereign, and whom in his 
retirement we have met at Nice some 
few years before his death—has effac- 
ed much of its medizval stamp, and 
attempted to varnish it over with a 
Renaissance coating very unconge- 
nial to the northern character of its 
people and the northern mistiness of 
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its atmosphere. Here we have again 
the wretched imitation in plaster of 
the marble Parthenon and Acropolis ; 
the cold stuccoed pillars looming like 
huge bleached skeletons through a 
November fog, and yet supposed to 
represent the sun-tinted columns of 
exquisite workmanship that rear 
themselves against the purple sky of 
Greece; the vast desert-looking 
streets which, bordered by “ Hauss- 
mann ” palaces, seem intended for /i- 
ture rather than present habitation, 
and each of which, if cut into a dozen 
equal parts, would furnish any capi- 
tal with twelve good-sized public 
squares ; above all, a stuccoed church, 
dazzlingly, painfully white, the Zhea- 
tiner-Kirche, a sort of S, Paul’s (Lon- 
don) without the smoky coat thrown 
over it by the chimneys of the busy 
city. Then, turning with relief to the 
little that is left of the old town, we 
find a few quaint streets leading to 
the cathedral, a plain but grand 
building, very fairly “restored” and 
adorned with the distinctive Munich 
statues of angels and saints, which 
are now sold all over the world, as 
the worthy substitutes of plaster-of- 
Paris images of the Bernini type of 
sculpture. A very interesting old 
triptych stands over the altar, with its 
strange medley of figures forming a 
striking and novel reredos. A pro- 
cession was slowing winding its way 
down the aisles as we entered the 
cathedral one afternoon, and though 
the congregation was not numerous 
it was very devout. A few comfort- 
able-looking old houses and quiet 
streets surround the cathedral, and 
form quite an oasis in the midst of 
the modernized city. Indeed, the 
monotonous stretch of apparently 
uninhabited mansions was really 
wearying to look at, and we began to 
think that King Louis had built his 
town as if he expected its population 
to increase at a Chicagoan rate! It 
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is true the season of fétes had not 
come, and, according to the recog- 
nized phrase, “all the world” had 
left Munich for the country viilas 
and hunting-boxes in its neighbor- 
hood, but on the day of All Saints, 
the vigil of All Souls, how magically 
the scene changed! After Mass in 
the Royal Chapel, which, by the way, 
is beautifully decorated with frescoes 
of medizval saints on a gilt back- 
ground, we started for the grea 
‘“‘Gottes- Acker” (churchyard.) We 
had been told that this was worth see- 
ing, and soit proved. The desert seem- 
ed to have blossomed like the rose. 
The road leading to the cemetery was 
crowded with carriages, carts, horse- 
men, and foot Every 
one, especially those on foot, carried 
wreaths of immortelles and small 
lanterns. The carriages were most- 
ly laden with wreaths. Every one 
looked cheerful, but great quiet pre- 
vailed throughout the crowd. It 
seemed to us that until the dead call- 
ed for a visit, the living in Munich 
must have been well hidden, so great 
were now the numbers that incum- 
bered the hitherto lonely road. 
All were going in the same direction, 
and once there the scene was almost 
festive. Military bands (the, best, 
we believe, next to the Austrian) 
were stationed near the cemetery 
gates. The “ Gottes-Acker” itself 
is an immense square, the length 
being about twice the breadth of the 
inclosure. Round the four sides runs 
a covered cloister, under which are 
all the graves, monuments, and vaults 
of the more wealthy part of the 
Munich population. Each of these 
was a perfect forest of evergreens and 
hot-house plants, artistically heaped 
up around a vessel of holy water, from 
which any pious passer-by was free to 
sprinkle the grave while repeating a 
prayer for its occupant. The large 
square in the centre was crossed and 
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recrossed by narrow paths between 
the serried files of graves. Nearly 
all were distinguished by a cross, of 
stone, To 
the wreaths and lamps were 
hung, and here and there a kneeling 
figure might be seen. Within the 
covered cloister a dense crowd pro- 
menaded slowly, while the bands 
played unceasingly, not always, how- 
ever, appropriately. It was a strik- 
ing scene, the like of which we do 
not remember to have ever witnessed 
elsewhere. At Innsbruck, in the 
Tyrol, the cemetery is similar to this 
in construction and arrangement, 
though it is, of course, smaller in 
size. Night fell gradually as we 
were admiring this peculiar expression 
of national idiosyncrasy, but 

crowd did not seem to grow less 
dense. It was a remembrance worth 
carrying away from that old Munich 
whose spirit, though outwardly im- 
prisoned in a pseudo-classic shape, 
lives yet in the simple Christian in- 
stincts of its laboring classes. At 
this time, when it threatens to become 
another Wittenberg, have we not also 
seen the unconscious and magnif- 
cent protest of its inveterately Ca- 
tholic feelings in the unique Passion 
Play, that worthily kept relic of the 
heroic ages of faith and chivalry? 
Kings and _ philosophers cannot 
change the world as long as peasants 
like those of Ammergau, and artisans 
such as work in the Munich manufac- 
tories—that should not be degraded to 
comparison with the materialistic esta- 
blishments of Manchester or Sheffield 
—are yet to be found bearing through 
the present times the banner of their 
forefathers’ undying traditions. There 
is more simple faith among the German 
people, including also the Slavic and 
Hungarian races, than among some 
other modern Christian nations, and 
no doubt there must be a hidden law 
of gracious compensation in this fact, 
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since the same country has been the 
cradle and the teacher of almost every 
modern heresy and_ philosophical 
(sic) aberration. No doubt the faith 
of the masses is intimately connected 
with their wonderful love of home and 
fatherland, their domestic instincts, 
their love of quiet family gatherings. 
All this easily leads to great love and 
tenderness for the departed, and it 
reads almost more like a German 
than a French saying, that “the 
dead are not the forgotten, but only the 
absent.” * Love for the dead andarev- 
erent, prayerful remembrance of them 
are as much bulwarks to the morali- 
ty of the living, as they are spiritual 
boons to the departed themselves. 
We would not speak ill of an absent 
friend, or break our word with one 
who had gone on a long journey; 
even a short earthly distance seems 
to make a pledge more sacred. How 
much more when the distance is the 


immeasurable breadth of the valley 


of the shadow of death! We all of 
us remember promises once made to 
those who have fallen asleep in 
Christ: those promises will be guar- 
dian angels to us, if we keep them; 
they will be so many drops of re- 
freshing dew to those who are per- 
haps suffering at this moment for the 
unfulfilled promises once made by 
them in life. Shall we whose faith 


*““Zes morts ne sont pas les oubliés; ils ne 
sont que les absents,”’ 
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includes the communion of saints as 
a vital dogma, and whose humble 
hope it must ever be to become one 
of the church suffering after having 
done our weak share in the cause of 
the church militant—shall we be no 
better for this belief than are those 
who have it not? Let the dead be 
guides to us, while we are helps to 
them ; let us each remember that be- 
sides the angel we have at our side, 
there is another spirit who rejoices or 
grieves for and with us—a company 
of spirits perhaps, but seldom less 
than one. 

Mother or father, sister, brother, 
husband, wife, or child, that spirit 
from its prison looks sadly and lov- 
ingly earthward, marking our every 
step from its own patient haven of 
suffering sinlessness. No longer 
racked by the personal fear of falling 
away, no longer haunted by the pos- 
sibility of temptation, it concentrates 
its loving anxiety on the soul whom 
it will perchance precede to heaven, 
but on whom it is yet dependent; let 
us not grieve it, let us not willingly or 
knowingly wound it, but rather let 
us take heed that we fit ourselves to 
go and bear it company in the new 
and glorious God’s-Acre to which we 
hope to be called when that “ which 
was sown in mortality shall be raised 
in immortality, and that which was 
sown in dishonor and weakness shall 
be raised in glory and in power.” 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
JUAREZ OF 


I, 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE RECEPTION- 
ROOM. 


WE saw President Juarez for the 
first time in the fall of 1865. He 
was then temporarily established with 
his government in the town of El 
Paso, on the northern frontier of 
Chihuahua, and within almost a 
stone’s throw of American soil. Fort 
3liss, Texas, then recently reoccupied 
by the Union troops, was not more 
than ten minutes’ distance from the 
Plaza of El Paso, 

The prospects of the Mexican Re- 
public were not then very bright; the 
treasury was almost exhausted, the 
government was barely on Mexican 
soil, and on the American side of the 
Rio Grande it was generally looked 
upon as a question of time when 
President Juarez would have to seek 
safety on our own side of the boun- 
dary. It is needless to say that he 
would have been received by the 
Americans of that region with right 
royal hospitality. 

American sympathy and material 
aid were looked for, and Americans 
were very popular with all the fol- 
lowers of the Mexican president. 

Shortly after the arrival of Presi- 
dent Juarez and his cabinet in El 
Paso, we joined a party of American 
gentlemen who paid him a visit. 
The party comprised, we think, nearly 
all the Americans of any standing 
about El Paso. There were the 
American consul, the collector of 
customs, three or four army officers 
from Fort Bliss, some local civil 
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officials, and one or two leading busi- 
ness men. 

President Juarez and his cabinet 
occupied a house on the Plaza—a 
large building constructed in the 
usual Mexican fashion. On announc- 
ing ourselves as a party of American 
citizens desirous of paying their re- 
spects to the chief of a sister republic, 
we were immediately ushered into a 
room where we found President Jua- 
rez with most of the members of his 
cabinet—notably his successor Sefior 
Lerdo de Tejada, then Secretary of 
State, and Sefior Yglésias, Secretary 
of the Treasury—now also named 
for the presidency—rather a sinecure 
office at the time. 

We were presented in turn to the 
president by Sefior Yglésias, the only 
person present attached to the presi- 
dent who spoke English. President 
Juarez spoke neither English nor 
French. He shook hands cordi- 
ally with each of us, and expressed 
through Sefior Yglésias the very great 
pleasure it gave him to receive our 
visit. We were sufficiently familiar 
with the Pueblo type to recognize 
Juarez immediately on entering. 

President Juarez was low in stature, 
rather stout, but dignified, and at the 
same time easy in his manners. The 
Pueblo Indian was marked in every 
lineament of his face—the aquiline 
nose, the small bright black eyes, 
the straight cut mouth showing no 
trace of redness in the lips, the coal- 
black hair, the swarthy complexion. 
Yet he was, as it were, an Indian 
idealized ; his forehead was high, ca- 
pacious, and the light of intellectual 
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cultivation illuminated his face. He 
was dressed in plain black. 

The secretary of state, Sefior Ler- 
do de Tejada, is evidently, judged 
merely from externals, a man of 
great intellectual ability. His skin 
is as white as that of the fairest 
daughter of the Anglo-Saxon. <A 
forehead, so high as to seem almost 
a monstrosity, and of a marble white- 
towered above a face that 
gleamed with the glance of the eagle. 

Sefior Yglésias was of a darker 
complexion than his colleague in the 
cabinet. He seemed to be in rather 
indifferent health. The expression 
of his face was remarkably gentle and 
pleasing. We have already said that 
he acted as interpreter. He spoke 
English with a very marked accent, 
but with great care and correctness. 
We happened to be seated next him 
on a sofa, President Juarez being on 
his right. He told us that he learned 
to speak English in the city of Chihua- 
hua, and that he had never been a 
day in an English-speaking country. 

Notwithstanding that President 
Juarez did not speak English, and the 
necessity of an interpreter naturally 
causes some embarrassment, yet his 
manners were so pleasant and affable 
that he placed us at our ease at once. 
He spoke about our war, and asked 
with much interest about our great 
military leaders, Generals Grant, 
Sherman, and Sheridan. He seem- 
ed to feel some sympathy with Gen. 
McClellan, A very pleasant half- 
hour was spent in conversation on 
these and kindred subjects. It was 
at length interrupted by the entrance 
of a péon bearing a tray with quite a 
generous number of bottles of cham- 
pagne on it. 

We were invited to partake of the 
Green Seal. We stood around the 
table, President Juarez standing at 
the head. Toasts were drunk to the 
lasting friendship of the two Nerth 
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American republics, to the indepen- 
dence of Mexico, etc. The péon, who 
was not a very bright specimen of 
his tribe, exerted himself to his 
utmost to open the bottles  suffi- 
ciently fast. In his tremulous hurry 
he got within point-blank range of 
the president, and a peculiarly ex- 
cited bottle going off prematurely, 
discharged about half its contents 
into the  president’s shirt-bosom. 
Juarez looked at the poor féon— 
whose swarthy face grew sickly pale, 
and who seemed about to sink to the 
ground with terror and confusion— 
neither in sorro-v nor in anger. He 
took no notice whatever of the inci- 
dent, but went on talking cheerfully 
as before. Such an accident hap- 
pening to most men would have been 
laughable in the extreme. It did 
not seem to us to place Juarez ina 
ludicrous position at all, his self- 
command was so perfect, his dignity 
so thoroughly preserved. 

After all the patriotic toasts pro- 
per to the occasion had been drunk, 
we took our leave. The president 
again shook hands with us, again 
expressed, through Sefior Yglésias, 
his gratification at meeting American 
citizens and officers, and hoped that 
he should receive further visits from 
us. 

We departed very greatly pre- 
possessed in favor of the Mexican 
president. We agreed in thinking 
that there was a simplicity and 
honesty of purpose about him which 
made him the best man for the diffi- 
cult position of chief magistrate of 
the struggling republic in her great 
hour of trial. 


Il. 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE BALL-ROOM. 


Some time after the visit just de- 
scribed, President Juarez gave a ball 
in honor of the anniversary of Mexi- 
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can independence. We had the honor, 
in common with some other Ameri- 
cans, of receiving an invitation to 
the ball, which, of course, we accept- 
ed. 

There were four American ladies 
in our party—two the wives cf 
infantry officers stationed at Fort 
Bliss, the post surgeon’s wife, and 
the wife of one of the leading citi- 
zens of Franklin. We were all invit- 
ed to pass the night—or such portion 
of it as would remain after the close 
of the ball—at the mansion of a 
lady, a native of El Paso, of Ameri- 
can descent. 

We were bestowed in three. or 
four vehicles, and forded the Rio 
Grande successfully a little before 
dark. We found El Paso in festal 
array. The cathedral was covered 
with shining lamps from foundation 
to steeple. The Plaza was bril- 
liantly illuminated, and crowds of 
both sexes were already assembling 
for the grand open-air daz/e of the 
profanum vulgus, Class lines of de- 
marcation are very sharply drawn in 
El Paso, and the gente fina alone 
were admissible to the president’s 
ball. 

We dined at the Sefiora L ’s, 
where we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing several Mexican officers of high 
rank. Among them were General 
Ruiz, the Postmaster-General (an- 
other sinecurist just then), and other 
staff officers, whose names we have 
forgotten. A little son of one of the 
officers at Fort Bliss—a child of five 
or six, who spoke Spanish very well, 
having passed nearly all his little 
life in New Mexico, only remaining 
sufficiently long in New York to 
set all doubts at rest as to his 
being born in the Empire State—be- 
came a very great favorite with the 
Mexican officers. 

Between ten and eleven P.M. our 
vehicles were again in requisition, and 


away we went to the ball. It was 
given in the spacious house of a 
wealthy citizen, the front of which 
was brilliantly illuminated. A guard 
of Mexican soldiers was posted in 
front of the house, and lined the long 
hall leading to the ball-room. ‘Their 
pieces were at order, and they salut- 
ed the chief officers by striking the 
butt of their muskets against the 
ground. ‘They were dressed in 
gray jackets, like the undress of the 
New York National Guard, white 
cross belts, white trousers, and a 
leather cap, somewhat Hussar shape. 

We had the honor of giving an arm 
to one of the four American ladies 
on entering. Arrived at the door of 
the ball-room, four white-vested and 
kid-gloved Mexican gentlemen offer- 
ed an arm each to the four American 
ladies, bowing at and smiling most 
sweetly on us the while. At first, we 
were disposed to resist “the deep 
damnation of this taking off.” The 
ladies hesitated and drew back. ‘The 
situation would have become re- 
markably comic; but Don Juan 
Z , Well-known to all Americans 
who visit El Paso, seeing the critical 
state of affairs, came to us and whis- 
pered that it was the costumbre de 
pais—the custom of the country. 
We submitted, but, we fear, not with a 
good grace. By the way, we only 
saw our American ladies at a distance 
for the rest of the evening. ‘The 
Mexican gentlemen took entire 
charge of them. Don Juan informed 
us that we were expected to take our 
revenge among the sefioras and 
sefioritas, 

The ball-room was very tastefully 
arranged. The Placefa, or open 
square in the centre of all Mexican 
houses, on which all the rooms in the 
building open, was roofed and floored 
for the ball-room. The window-cur- 
tains were hung outside the window 
of the house ; mirrors, paintings, etc., 
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were hung on the outer walls, mak- 
ing the illusion that you were inside 
the house instead of outside of it, 
complete. American and Mexican 
flags were festooned around the walls. 
The music, softly and sweetly played, 
was placed in a side room, entirely out 
ofsight. No braying cornet flayed 
your ears, and no howling fiddler, 
calling out the figures from a position 
dominating everything and every- 
body, gave you an adfague de nerfs. 
The fiddlers would be heard, not seen. 
The waltz, the national dance of 
Mexico, was, of course, the terpsi- 
chorean piece de resistance; but a 
fair number of quadrilles were sprin- 
kled through the programme, in com- 
pliment to the Americans, 

Wehave seen many balls in the Em- 
pire City—some given under “ most 
fashionable auspices ”—but we must 
in justice declare that we have seen 
none which surpassed the Mexican 
President’s ball, There may have 
been more glare, more glitter, more 
diamonds, if you will, but there cer- 
tainly was not more good taste, more 
elegance and refinement, more genu- 
ine good-breeding and gentlemanly 
and ladylike good-humor. ‘There 
was no rushing, steam-engine fashion, 
the length of the ball-room; knock- 
ing couples to the right and left, 
and tearing dresses, without even an 
apology. ‘The ladies were richly but 
not gaudily dressed, and made no 
barbaric display of golden ornaments, 
as their New Mexican sisters are 
wont to do on dai/é occasions. The 
gentlemen—except the army officers 
—wore the traditional black dress- 
coat and pantaloons, with white vest 
and gloves, clothes and gloves fitting 
admirably, for the gente fina of El 
Paso got both from Paris. The ar- 
my officers were, of course, in full 
uniform, the American uniform look- 
ing rather sombre compared with the 
red-leg top trousers, with broad gold 
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or silver stripes, and the magnificent 
gold-embroidered sashes of the Mexi- 
can general and field officers. By 
the way, the lowest officer in rank of 
the Mexicans in the ball-room was a 
colonel. The only captains and 
lieutenants admitted were the Ameri- 
cans. Juarez’ son—the image of 
his father ”—though somewhat short- 
er in stature, in the undress uniform 
of a second lieutenant of artillery 

was in the vestibule with the guard. 

The president, with his cabinet 
and staff, was already in the ball- 
room when we arrived. - After being 
dispossessed of our fair companions, 
we were ushered to the portion of 
the room in which the president sat. 
We paid our respects in turn, and 
were kindly and cordially welcomed. 
Juarez was dressed in plain black, 
except his gloves, which, of course, 
were white, 

The male portion of the American 
party then broke ranks, and spread 
themselves through the ball-room, 
enjoying themselves each after his 
fashion; some in the fascinating 
“see-saw” of the Spanish dance, 
others in the apartments off the ball- 
room where exhilaration of a different 
kind was provided. 

We passed a very agreeable hour 
with Signor Prieto, a Mexican poet 
and orator of distinction. Signor 
Prieto was then known as the 
“Henry Clay” of Mexico. He 
spoke French very well. He told us 
with just pride that he considered 
the highest recognition his efforts 
had received was the translation of 
one of his poetical pieces by our 
American patriarch-poet, William 
Cullen Bryant. 

Just before supper-time, an official 
came with President Juarez’ compli- 
ments, to say that President Juarez 
and the members of his cabinet 
would take the American ladies in to 
supper, and requesting the American 
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gentlemen to take in Mexican ladies. 
We immediately sought our friend 
Don Juan T: ,and begged him to 
find us some Mexican lady who 
could talk either English or French. 
He found compliance with our re- 
quest impossible, but gave into our 
charge the Sefiora S ,a magnifi- 
cent beauty of the Spanish type, with 
coal-black hair and large lustrous 
black Juno-like eyes—fendus en 
amande, The other gentlemen of the 
American party were soon provided 
with supper partners, and we began 
our march for the supper-table, 
President Juarez taking in Mrs. 
Capt. O——-; the secretary of state, 
Seftor Lerdo de Tejada, Mrs. Capt. 
B ; the secretary of the treasury, 
Mrs. Dr. S——-; and the secretary of 
war, Mrs. W , of Texas. The first 
table was for the president and cabi- 
net, with the American party. The 
supper was rather a solemn affair. 
It consisted of nine courses, though 
the courses seemed as like each 
other as railway stations on the 
plains. All seemed to be desiccated, 
and reminded us somewhat of what 
we had read about Chinese feasts, 
When a course was served to every 
guest, the President looked down the 
table to his right and bowed; he 
thea looked to his left and bowed. 
Then, and not before, knives and 
forks were observed, and the guests 
attacked the viands. This repeated 
nin? times was not calculated to im- 
par: gaiety to the repast. It was 
slov7, but ended at last, and we re- 
tired in the same order in which we 
entered, making way for the ladies 
and gentlemen of the second table. 

After the supper, President Juarez 
sat for over an hour with the Ameri- 
can ladies, chatting pleasantly with 
them in the simplest Spanish phrases 
he could devise. Seeing him chat- 
ting away and laughing gaily, no 
one could have imagined that he 


had the cares of a tottering govern- 
ment with an empty treasury upon 
his shoulders. 

Capt. O asked us to go out 
with him and have a look at the 
great dronco, the public fandango, on 
the Plaza. As we passed out through 
the hall, the Mexican guard—now 
lying on their arms—jumped up and 
brought their muskets to the ground 
with a crash to salute our companion, 
much to his discomposure, as he wish- 
ed to go out without attracting atten- 
tion. 

The great fandango was a sight 
worth seeing. A leviathan Spanish 
dance wound its way around and 
through the Plaza, filling to over- 
flowing the market-place, the side- 
walks, and the arcades. Swarthy 
Mexicans with immense sombreros, 
with cigarettes of corn-husks in their 
mouths, abandoned themselves to the 
swaying movements of the slow waltz, 
their dark-eyed partners—often part- 
ners in the cigarette as well as the 
dance—now moving with a graceful 
languor, now dashing out with wild 
and unrepressed vigor to the clatter- 
ing of a thousand castanets. 

Unusual gambling facilities were 
to be found everywhere, of course. 
Cake merchants, fried hot cakes in 
the open air, lemonade, vino del pais, 
fresh gueso, fruits, puros, were to be 
had for the paying. 

Having seen sufficient of the great 
unwashed fandango, we returned to 
the ball-room. Our companion was 
again the object of another demon- 
stration of respect on the part of the 
guard. “I wish,” said he, “those 
fellows would go to sleep ; this begins 
to be unpleasant.” 

A waltz was in full gyration when 
we returned to the ball-room. We 
took chairs and sat near the door 
chatting. Suddenly we became 
aware that some one stood behind 
us, placing a hand on either chair. 
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Looking round, we saw that it was 
President Juarez. We immediately 
arose, but he insisted on our being 
seated, and resumed his former atti- 
tude. He talked with us for half an 
hour, in Spanish well adapted to 
our limited knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and which we had no difii- 
culty in understanding. 

During the evening, from time to 
time, we had received invitations 
from the president to drink wine 
with him — invitations which, of 
course, we did not refuse. Many 
patriotic toasts and sentiments were 
offered on both sides. It must have 
been in one of those festive moments 
that an enthusiastic gentleman of our 
party slapped the president on the 
back, called him “Ben” (Juarez’ 
Christian name was Benito), said he 
was “a brick,” and bade him “ never 
say ” till he was dead! We 
were not a witness to this scene. It 
was described to us by members of 
our party. 

Between two and three p.m. the 
president’s party left the ball-room. 
Shortly after, the American clans were 
gathered, we got our fair ones back 
again, and set out for the hospitable 
dwelling of the Sefora L . 

There was plenty of bustle and 
activity there. It seemed to us that 
half the people at the ball must have 
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been guests of this house. All the 
rooms opening on the large flace/a 
were turned into lodging-rooms. 
There was hurrying to and fro with 
lights in hand, putting every one in 
his place. Some people put them- 
selves in other people’s places. No- 
tably our enthusiastic friend, who 
had taken up his quarters in a room 
intended for F—— and his new 
Spanish bride. He was found by the 
happy pair, just as happy as they 
were, sleeping the sleep of the just. 
In the meantime, the partner of his 
joys and sorrows sat solitary and 
alone in the room intended for her and 
her spouse, on the other side of the 
placeta, wondering at his absence and 
anxiously awaiting his return. This 
complication, however, was settled 
by transferring the lady to the room 
in which lay her sleeping lord, and 
bestowing the F s in the room 
she had occupied. 

After a good breakfast, we set out 
on our return to the Land of the 
Free, forded the Rio Grande at 
about noon, under a September sun 
—no contemptible luminary about 
latitude 32°, let us assure the reader. 
We sought our casas, darkened up 
our respective rooms, and shut the 
venetian blinds to keep out the flies, 
and having turned night into day, 
proceeded to turn day into night. 
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ELEMENTS OF Locic. Designed as a 
Manual of Instruction. By Henry 
Coppée, LL.D., President of the Lehigh 
University. Revised edition. Phila- 
delphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1872. 
President Coppée has carefully 

excluded from this edition of his 

Logic everything which could give 

offence to a Catholic. The main 

part of the work, treating of formal 
logic, is of course substantially the 


same with other treatises of this 
kind, and is written in a clear, sim- 
ple style, well adapted to an elemen- 
tary text-book. But here our ap- 
probation must cease. The history 
of logic is altogether defective. The 
author advocates the doctrine de- 
rived by Hamilton from Kant, that 
our rational knowledge is merely 
“ conditioned,” which is pure scepti- 
cism, and confounds Christian phi- 
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losophy with theology, which is 
effectually to subvert both sciences. 
Teachers may find some useful assis- 
tance from this book in explaining 
the laws of thought; but it is alto- 
gether unfit to be placed in the 
hands of Catholic pupils. We re- 
iterate the desire we have so often 
expressed, that some competent 
person would translate one of 
our standard Latin text-books of 
logic, for the use of pupils and 
teachers who cannot read them in 
the original language. 


Tue PockeTr PRAYER-Book. Compiled 
from approved sources. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 1872. 
This is certainly the most com- 

plete little manual we have seen, 

and, although it contains 650 pages, 
is small enough for the pocket ; and 
gives, among other things, the three 
indulgenced litanies, the entire Mass 
in Latin and English, Vespers, and 
the Epistles and Gospels for the 

Sundays throughout the year. The 

type, moreover, is singularly large 

and good. Thus the book supplies 

a long-felt want; and ought to be- 

come very popular amongst Catho- 

lic men, for whose especial benefit 
it was compiled. There is another 
edition without the Epistles and 

Gospels, which fits the vest pocket, 

and can therefore be made emphati- 

cally a daily companion. 


ENGLAND AND Rome. By the Rev. W. 
Waterworth, SJ. London: Burns 
& Lambert. 1854. (New York: Sold 
by The Catholic Publication Society.) 

A CoMMENTARY BY WRITERS OF THE 
First Five CENTURIES ON THE PLACE 
oF S. PETER IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
AND THAT OF S. PETER’sS SUCCESSORS 
IN THE CHuRcH. By the Very Rev. 
J. Waterworth, D.D., Provost of Not- 
tingham. London: Richardson. 1871. 
(New York: Sold by The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society.) 

The reader will. perceive, if he 
takes notice of the titles of these 
two books, that they are by two 
different authors, both bearing the 
name of Waterworth. They are 
brothers, and one of the two isa 
Jesuit, the other being a dignitary 
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of the Catholic Church in England. 
The work whose title stands first in 
order at the head of this notice, is 
not a recent publication, having 
been issued as long ago as 1854, 
We think it, however, not unsuit- 
able to recall attention to it as a 
work specially useful at the present 
time. About one-third of the vol- 
ume is taken up with a very solid 
and scholarly disquisition on the 
general topic of the Papal suprem- 
acv. Its principal and special topic is, 
however, the relation of the church 
in England to the Holy See from 
the year 179 to the epoch of the 
schism of Henry VIII. It is han- 
dled with great learning and ability, 
and the sophisms and perversions 
of those disingenuousor ill-informed 
controversialists who pretend to 
establish the original independence 
of the British Church are scattered 
to the winds. 

The work of Dr. Waterworth, the 
Provost of Nottingham, was pub- 
lished last year. This learned di- 
vine is the author of the celebrated 
treatise entitled 7he Fath of Catho- 
fics, and is well known as a most 
profound and accurate patristic 
scholar. The present volume was 
prepared by him for the press be- 
fore the publication of the Decrees 
of the Vatican Council; but its 
issue having been delayed by an 
accident, the author took the op- 
portunity of making a re-examina- 
tion of its contents, with special 
reference to the objections raised 
by Dr. Déllinger, and of adding 
some new prefatory remarks. The 
result of his revision did not sug- 
gest to him the necessity of any 
alteration whatever, or show any- 
thing in the cavils of the petulant 
old gentleman, who has so com- 
pletely stultified himself by retract- 
ing the deliberate convictions of 
his better days, worthy of any spe- 
cial refutation. 

As for Dr. Waterworth’s work 
itself, it is quite unique in English 
Catholic literature, and different 
from the other works on the Papal 
supremacy, able and learned as 
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these are, which we have hitherto 
possessed. It is literally an ex- 
haustive collection of all the say- 
ings of fathers and councils on the 
two topics discussed, during the 
first five centuries of the Christian 
era, by one who has mastered the 
whole of this vast body of litera- 
ture. One hundred and seven 
fathers and councils are quoted, 
and copious tables at the end of the 
volume place the whole array of 
authorities in a convenient order 
for reference under the eye of the 
reader. It is needless for us to ex- 
patiate on the value of such a work, 
or to say anything more to recom- 
mend it to the attention of all who 
wish to study this great subject of 
the Papal supremacy. 

THE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS, RELATED BY THEMSELVES, 
First Series. Edited by John Morris, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1872. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

One of the outward and by no 
means the least significant signs of 
the revival of religion in England is 
the appearance in rapid succession 
of a most useful class of books, hav- 
ing for their main object the vindi- 
cation of the character and con- 
stancy of the Catholics of that coun- 
try during and subsequent to the 
so-called Reformation. We have 
had occasion elsewhere to refer to 
Father Morris’ work on the Condz- 
tion of Catholics under Fames I. The 
book before us may be considered a 
continuation of that exceedingly 
interesting contribution to history, 
and, as it is the first of a series, we 
may expect at an early day others 
equally valuable from the same pains- 
taking and indefatigable student. 

Until lately, with very few excep- 
tions, historical works relating to 
Great Britain have been the compo- 
sition of prejudiced, anti-Catholic 
writers, each in his turn guilty of 
the same omissions while servilely 
copying the misrepresentations of 
his predecessors; so that the public 
mind has at length become impress- 
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ed with the conviction that, when 
the tocsin of rebellion against God's 
law was sounded by Henry Tudor, 
the people of the whole of his domi- 
nions arose in hostile opposition to 
the authority of the church. None 
but a critical few, familiar with fo- 
reigncontemporary authorities, were 
aware that, while the nobles who 
hungered for the spoils of convents 
and monasteries, and the suppliant 
courtiers, lay and_ ecclesiastical, 
whose fortunes depended upon the 
smiles of the sovereign, basely bow- 
ed down before the brutal passions 
of Henry and Elizabeth, the mass of 
the people, particularly the educated 
and moral middle class, held firmly 
to the faith, braving persecution, 
poverty, imprisonment, and even 
death, in defence of Catholicity. 
England, in fact, can count her 
thousands of uncanonized martyrs, 
priests and laity, men and women, 
who, in common with their co-reli- 
gionists of the Continent, fell vic- 
tims to the lust, cupidity, and inhu- 
manity of the ‘“ Reformers.” Some 
of their most glorious achievements 
will probably never be recorded in 
this world, but there is every hope 
that, through the exertions of such 
conscientious searchers as_ this 
learned Jesuit, a flood of light will be 
thrown ere long on the darkest, but 
not least edifying, days of the Chris- 
tian Church in England. Hereto- 
fore this noble work has been delay- - 
ed for various reasons. Contempo- 
rary documents were either in the 
hands of the Government, or were 
scattered among many convents and 
private libraries, and from long ne- 
glect had become almost forgotten ; 
and it required so much industry as 
well as knowledge to search for and 
utilize them, that until lately no one 
was found equal to the task. Be- 
sides, the English Catholics of the 
last generation were so few and so 
lukewarm that it was difficult to find 
a publisher willing to risk his money 
and his reputation in bringing out 
books that were considered neither 
profitable nor politic. A change has 
come over the spirit of their dream, 
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as the appearance of late of so many 
Catholic works, well printed and 
handsomely bound, from some of the 
first publishing houses in Europe, 
amply testifies; and the ancient 
faith is fast regaining its power in 
what, for three centuries, has been 
considered the stronghold of dis- 
sent. While of primary interest to 
English readers, works of this cha- 
racter will also have peculiar attrac- 
tions for Americans, many of whom 
by blood and affinity are as much 
heirs to the virtues and courage of 
the British Catholics of the XVIth 
and XVIIth centuries as those born 
on that soil. No historical library 
in our language would be complete 
without such works as those of F. 
Morris, containing as they do ori- 
ginal, authentic documents which 
hitherto have never appeared in 
print, in whole or in part. Such 


documents, carefully annotated, and 
modernized only as regards their 
obsolete orthography, are the true 
materials of history, worth an infi- 
nity of commentaries and second 


and third hand statements filtrated 
through the rhinds of ignorant or 
partial writers. 

The present volume contains the 
memoirs of Mother Margaret Cle- 
ment ; a sketch of the history of the 
Monasteries of SS. Ursula and Mo- 
nica at Louvain; an account of the 
dissolution of the Carthusian Monas- 
tery of the Charter House, London, 
‘and the execution of several of its 
monks, in the reign of Henry 
VIII; a detailed narrative of the 
imprisonment of Francis Tregian 
for sixteen years; some additional 
particulars relating to the missions 
of Fathers Tesimond and Blount; 
the trial of the Rev. Cuthbert Clap- 
ton, chaplain to the Venetian am- 
bassador, as related by himself, and 
the correspondence of that offi- 
cial with his government from A.D. 
1638 to 1643; with several interest- 
ing details of the sufferings and per- 
secution of some noble Catholic 
families. These documents were 
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procured in various places—in the 
Public Record Office; S. Mary’s 
College, Ascott ; Stonyhurst; the 
Archives de ]’Etat, Brussels; S. Au- 
gustine’s Priory, Abbotsleigh; Ar- 
chives of the Archbishop of West- 
minster, and in numerous private 
MS. collections; each original being 
preceded bya short but comprehen- 
sive introduction from the pen of 
the learned editor. 


PeTers’ CATHOLIC CLAss Book: A Col- 
lection of copyright Songs, Duets, 
Trios, and Choruses, etc., etc. Com- 
piled and arranged by William Dress- 
ler. New York: J. L. Peters. 

The first half of this work is a re- 
production of ballads of sentiment 
of no special merit, issued, as the 
foot-notes ingeniously advertise to 
the purchaser, ‘‘ in sheet-music form, 
with lithograph title-page,” by the 
publisher. The latter half is chiefly 
a reprint of so-called religious songs 
which persistently return to us 
under one or another guise in pub- 
lications of this class, like poor re- 
lations, and with as hearty a wel- 
come as such visitors proverbially 
receive. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION So- 
CIETY has fixed upon the 5th of No- 
vember as the publication day of 
The Illustrated Catholic Family Al- 
manac for 1873: over 35,000 copies 
have already been ordered by the 
different booksellers. The Society 
has just published an edition of The 
Little Manual of Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Fesus, and Spiritual 
Bouquet, formerly published by John 
P. Walsh, of Cincinnati; and will 
soon issue in book-form Fleurange, by 
Mrs. Craven; Col. Meline’s trans- 
lation of Hudner’s Life of Sixtus V.; 
Myrrha Lake, or Into the Light of 
Catholicity. All-Hallow Eve and Un- 
convicted will appear early in Novem- 
ber. Canon Oakeley’s work on Catho- 
lic Worshzp is in press, and will be 
published uniform with his excellent 
treatise on The Mass. 





